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Surtax Reduction a Business Necessity 

O* ALL the oppressive taxes that have beset the Ameri- 

can people none has proved a greater barnacle on 
national industry than the high surtax. This “tax upon a 
tax” was wished upon the country in 1913 with the in- 
come tax scheme, with a moderate maximum of 10 per 
cent. When the nation went to war in 1917 it rose to 65 
per cent. In 1921 it was brought down to 50 per cent. 
Now in 1924 the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
President concurring, urges a reduction to a 25 per cent 
maximum, while a majority in Congress seems bent on 


a compromise with a 37% per cent limit. Secretary Mellon, 
than whom none is perhaps better informed on the matter, 
declares that his proposition is not only a move toward 
promised peacetime taxation but is designed to greatly 
encourage industrial activity, as well as to keep the sur- 
tax from steadily diminishing. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the tendency of this tax is not to yield a rising 
revenue and keep pace with the growth of the nation, as 
its framers had calculated, but to actually dry up the 
sources. 

Most industrial leaders hold that nothing is more im- 
peratively required to advance the general welfare than 
a radical revision of Federal taxes, and decidedly down- 
ward in the case of the surtax. Their sentiments but 
reecho those of every secretary of the treasury since the 
end of the war. A high surtax menaces industry by in- 
ducing that depressing condition in the financial world 
where creditors multiply and partners become fewer. It 
discourages commercial initiative and artificially restrains 
production by, for instance, making investment in tax- 
exempt securities more profitable than those of even the 
best rated industrial and transportation concerns. What 
investor prefers to pay out 50 per cent of his income in 
surtax, in addition to 8 per cent normal tax, when he can 
escape the heavier levy by putting his money in state, 
county, or city bonds, instead of an industrial venture? 

Capital can no more than labor be forced to work 
against its will. No tax which is practically confiscatory 
can promote prosperity; and the present high maximum 
surtax is just such a deterrent to our industrial growth. 

Business men should realize how much they have at 
stake, and frankly advise their representatives at Wash- 
ington. Congress may be very impatient of executive 
urging and loath to relinquish in even a minor degree its 
constitutional prerogative to frame all revenue-raising 
legislation, but most of its members are not heedless of the 
wishes and opinions of their constituents. On the eve of 
a great election the views of voters loom large. 





The Father of Planted Hevea 


HAT the British were the original successful producers 
T of plantation Hevea is not likely to be questioned. As 

to which of the many distinguished botanists, col- 
lectors and agricultural experts first advocated Hevea 
planting there seems to be doubt. 

Considered historically and listing only English writers, 
descriptions of the Hevea, with often full reports accom- 
panied by sketches of leaves, flowers and fruit, were pub- 
lished as follows: 

1847—A voyage up the River Amazon :—Edwards. 

1853—Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro:— 
Wallace. 

1854—Hookers’ Journal of Botany :—Article by Spruce 
and letters from Spruce to James Collins. 

1863—A Naturalist on the River Amazon :—Bates. 

These are but a few of the many to show that-the Hevea 
was well known and described as far back as 1847. 
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In 1868 Sir Clements Markham intrusted to James Col- 
lins the task of investigating and reporting upon the 
feasibility of growing Hevea rubber in the Far East. The 
Collins report was published in 1872 and was illustrated 
by plates from the flowers, leaves and nuts of the Hevea 
from the British Museum Herbarium contributed by Dr. 
Spruce in 1847 

James Collins also, in a paper on India-rubber delivered 
before the Society of Arts (Journal of the Society of Arts, 
December 17, 1869 
the Hevea 


Sir Clements Markham in his book “Peru- 


, strongly recommended the acclima- 
tization of brasiliensis. 

Moreover, 
vian Bark” definitely states that he intrusted South Ameri- 
can researches and investigations regarding rubber culti- 
vation to James Collins, from whose report it was con- 
cluded that Heveas and Castilloas being superior to Ficus 
should be introduced into British India 

Explorer, scientist, essayist, and above all conscientious 
and wise administrator, Sir Clements Markham conserved 
and cultivated the native plants and trees in India as has 
He sent collectors 
all over the tropical world for seeds and plants. His col- 
Cross, Collins, and Wickham, 


never been done in any other country 


laborators and collectors, 
should have due credit, for the work they did was price- 
less. But it should be freely granted that it was Markham 
who first visioned the Hevea opportunity and then with 


His 


major triumphs were the introduction of Cinchona, and 


quiet persistence worked until success was attained. 


the bringing of the Hevea brasiliensis to the Far East. 


Statistics a Government Monopoly? 


NE of the slogans on which the last national election 
O was won was, “More business in government and 
less government in business ;” and be it said to the credit 
of the administration, it has to a considerable degree, as 
by establishing a budget system and causing various de- 
partments to function more efficiently, shown a readiness 
to infuse “mort It is to be 
regretted, however, that equal zeal has not been manifested 


business into government.” 


in carrying out the second promise of the party rallying 
cry, “less government in business.” This does not imply 
that proper legislation should be ignored or 


annulled, or that reasonable regulation of the interstate 


anti-trust 


and international activities of commercial concerns should 
be less sedulously enforced; but it does mean that there 
is still a lot of unwarranted nagging at industrialists and 
petty interference by officialdom with legitimate American 
business methods, which must cease if our industries are 
to be conducted on a sound, economic plane, if they are 
to enjoy deserved prosperity, and if they are to hold their 
own against considerable competition certain to materialize 
when Europe settles down to business. 

This calls to mind a recent opinion of the Attorney 
General which has been construed to mean that it is illegal 
to issue, through other than government channels, statis- 
tics of production, consumption, and reserve stocks of raw 
and finished material at stated periods. The Rubber 


Association of America, Inc., for instance, like national 
organizations concerned with cotton, paper, petroleum, 
leather, lumber, automobile, and other great industries, 
has been rendering much valuable service in this direction ; 
and it is inconceivable that such fair, impartial, disinter- 
ested assistance rendered as freely and as fully to the 
smallest as well as to the most powerful concerns in the 
trade should be curtailed, much less actually banned, lest 
plain truth should foster monopoly. 

Do not our officials in high places realize that monopoly 
is promoted by secrecy rather than by sunlight; that no 
has as yet been con- 
trived than just such broadcasting of late, detailed, ac- 
curate information as to the state of trade; and that it is 
quite as effective insurance against the evils of over and 
under-production as is the operation of the Federal Re- 


surer means of stabilizing industry 


serve System in averting money panics? If the government 
would arrogate to itself the sole right to publish trade 
statistics, as well then might it assume exclusive control of 
the dissemination of all price quotations and attempt to 
dictate to 20,000 newspapers how they shall publish the vast 
amount of business information that they now impart to 
a hundred million people. 





AS WE GO TO PRESS THE DOORS OF THE BEAUTIFUL HALL 
du Cinquantenaire in Brussels, Belgium, will open for 
the Sixth International Rubber Exhibition. A pre-view 
of the exhibits and a survey of the congress, essays, ban- 
quets and other features show that H. Greville Mont- 
gomery, the managing director, is keeping up the high 
standard set by the late Staines Manders. We wish the 
director and his distinguished collaborators, indeed all 
who contribute, the best of success in this great educa- 
tional enterprise. 





Tue “WorLp ALMANAC” IS A VERY VALUABLE ANNUAL. 
For thirty-nine years it has furnished information on 
thousands of current topics concretely, continuously and 
with perspicacity. So generally does it deserve its sub- 
title, “Book of Facts,” that its reference to rubber under 
the heading ‘Twelve Needed Inventions” comes as a 
shock. 


“A process to extract phosphorus from vulcan- 


To quote the alleged need: 


ized India rubber so that it can be boiled up and used 

again.” 

It would almost seem as if a hint of the existence of the 
great, successful and long established business in reclaim- 
ing vulcanized rubber should have penetrated even to the 
sanctum of the World. 

For their 1925 edition may we report that sulphur, not 
phosphorus, is successfully extracted, vulcanized scrap 
“boiled” by the carload, and the product, thousands of 
tons annually, used with complete succéss. The industry 
in fact is some fifty years old. 





“But He Tuat DortH Wronc SHatt REcEIVE For 
the wrong which he hath done: and there is no respect 
of persons.” Col. 3:25. 
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American Tire and Tube Production—1922 and 1923 


Ratio Graphs of Production, Shipments and Manufacturers’ Stocks 


ized the American tire manufacturing industry during 1922 
and 1923 as related to supply and demand for pneumatic 
casings, inner tubes and solid tires. The data from which the 
curves were plotted were derived by amending the statistical re- 
ports compiled by the Rubber Association of America, which are 
Thus amended these statistics are 


T’ accompanying charts show the conditions that character- 


rated as 75 per cent correct. 
tabulated below. 

A separate ratio chart is shown for pneumatic casings, inner 
tubes and solid tires, each covering the same two-year period, 1922 
and 1923. The shaded area of the charts shows the current stocks 
in manufacturers’ hands month by month; that is, the balance on 
hand at the close of a given month, obtained by adding to the 
inventory the production for the month and deducting the ship- 
ments for the month. 


Pneumatic Casings 


Reviewing the tire casings situation, it will be noted that in 











January, 1922, manufacturers’ stocks were nearly 6% millions 
and increased gradually to 8,500,000 May 1, at the peak of the 
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Production and Shipments of Pneumatic Casings. Shaded Por- 
tion Represents Stocks in Manufacturers’ Hands 


year, declining rapidly to 6,000,000 August 1, the low of the 
year, from which level there was a moderate rise covering two 
months culminating October 1 in a stock of about 7,250,000. 
This increase of 1,250,000 nearly sufficed after the fall shipments 
to close the year at approximately the stock level at which the 


year began. 


In 1923 the May peak was nearly 10,500,000 or 2,000,000 over 
that of the previous May. Manufacturers’ stocks remained high for 
several succeeding months, resulting in a precipitous drop in pro- 
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duction to around the 3,000,000 level for the remainder of the 


year. The slow movement of stocks was thus helped, further 
aided by shipments running well above production so that the 
year closed with stocks reduced nearly 14 million below those of 


the previous January. 
Production in 1922 
and 4 million per month levels, closing the year stronger than in 
1923. In the latter year production went forward with a bound 
in the first five months and suddenly slumped from 5,000,008 to 
3,000,000 or less for the remainder of the year. 
August to October, 1922, shipments fell off severely but 
1923, 


was very well maintained between the 3 


From 
regained the mid-summer level in December. Throughout 
however, shipments were better maintained and at higher levels 


than in the previous year. 


Inner Tubes 
Inspection of the graph of stocks, production and shipments 
will show, as might be anticipated, that these factors bear a strik- 
ing resemblance in both pneumatic casings and inner tubes. 
The liberal stocks of tubes early in 1922 reached the peak of 
the year in March, then underwent rapid depletion with the strong 











Manufacturers’ Stocks, Production and Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings, Inner Tubes and Solid Tires 


Pneumatic Castncs 


Stocks Production Shipments 
1922 
Tanuary 5 aba acts ected eee antaetie a . 6,177,105 2.740,179 2,129,074 
DEE secacctveesecace = 6,951,029 2,779,077 2,083,153 
a ccseeese Serene 3.527,720 2,765,284 
BE hacdceccdeecchdaestsss.en 7,705,163 3,201,583 2,782,201 
Dl «vee geettunuseconeteaunen 8,473,767 3,628,671 2,519,031 
eS ee eee 6,329,336 3,785,153 4,177,680 
PE Kec cedocntusswdeeres cove 6308000 3,302,181 3,593,460 
August KéCcedSEweneeKesheess Se 3,873,612 4,039,764 
OD. is cawensesedenecaccets 6,152,901 3,339,659 3,336,141 
CET sé.csccdscesascessesees 7,359,467 2,566,216 2,451,693 
WOUNINEE vc cisciccsccccccsses Eee 3,644,179 3,172,944 
errr ee 5,762,761 3,542,589 3,912,105 
1923 

eee jtesecsee GARE 4,169,693 3,992,396 
SOs ree eee 7,804,980 4,290,649 3,451,519 
BEE. 6.¢csuccennanes-eenes cues 8,271,583 5,140,968 4,430,183 
BOR soc cdeccsoeessescceseeee 8,868,584 4,719,101 3,994,880 
BET *Scscsccewesede cueeneeus 10,410,421 4,879,981 3,677,019 
a ae rere 9,893,811 3,942,590 3,336,247 
SUE ccnweteves qoncess eeneses 7,899,551 2,667,318 3,385,867 
DGS ge ec a 7'475.693 3.107.887 3,743,243 
POE cccuteewedasedesenes 7,737,817 2,706,108 3,498,367 
ME” Us8 os casvecvenetceceus 5,888,145 3,148,453 3,759,444 
DUGENEE sca ccdeceeosdecmenes 6,177,344 3,199,633 3,275,061 
ED 4. a wan ce wemeeiaaeds 5,517,441 3,249,864 3,471,489 


INNER TUBES Soiip Tires 


Stocks Preduction Shipments Stocks Production Shipments 
7,603,754 3,124,524 2,516,299 151,578 $3,632 44,392 
9,381,528 3,462,365 2,270,111 248,213 52,689 49,073 

10,567,190 4,023,348 2,787,649 244,371 65,911 64,469 
10,068,434 3.534.097 3,105,791 224,138 62,219 69,745 
9,628,401 3,960,928 3,918,596 223,777 76,853 80,948 
7,124,648 4,174,172 5,298,238 231,985 88,118 84,544 
6,817,725 4,090,932 4,840,992 253,273 98,673 80,567 
5.393.863 5,077.63 5,626,746 272,768 112,417 92,580 
6.809.635 4,668,589 4,745,295 287,981 110,356 89,063 

&40,147 5.083.677 4,560,907 304,196 113,973 95,033 
9.311.251 5,131,211 4,100,031 345,224 114,267 81,955 
7,122,989 4,581,432 5,101,256 345,950 106,295 86,093 
8,055,392 5,269,186 4,998,201 380,258 111,124 80,815 
0,412,617 5,385,603 4,002,263 376,339 100,609 84,525 
9,717,389 6,500,549 5,104,420 354,646 106,384 106,192 
2,157,486 5,679.411 4,714,170 345,987 95,291 96,812 
2.594.254 5,756,476 4,552,153 367,953 103,051 89,529 
2,907.669 4,783,315 4,774,747 404,989 96,593 69,501 
8,335,157 3,555,105 5,256,323 348,023 46 60,292 
8,295,988 4,770,563 5,738,712 353,338 64,158 61,233 
8,057,908 4,339,433 4,911,432 320,642 49,432 61,295 
9,877,242 5,140,325 4,794,316 298,836 49,713 64,087 
8,963,969 4,602,354 4,£63,237 261,389 43,436 66,961 
8,146,186 4,584,887 4,663,296 210,826 56,586 83,211 
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advance of shipments, falling to a narrow margin during the three 
months of summer and regaining a moderate fall peak in Novem- 
ber, shrinking nearly to the summer proportion at the close of 
Production led shipments for the first five months and 


At the close 


the year 
averaged with them for the remainder of the year. 
of the year tube production was progressing at 50 per cent above 
the rate at the opening of the year and shipments at 100 per cent 
advance over their rate 12 months earlier. 

In 1923 the spring peak of stocks was advanced to June, being 
maintained by heavy production which reached its peak by March, 
thence falling off steadily to mid-summer and regaining slightly 
in volume to the year’s end. The summer period of low supply 
in 1923 was of shorter duration than in the previous year, with 
margin double as great. The fall peak of supply occurred a month 
earlier and was of the same breadth. 

The year closed with essentially double the stock of tubes avail 
able as compared to that on hand 12 months previously. Produc- 
tion and shipments held a more even course through 1923 than 


through 1922, closing the year not far below their positions 
January 1. 
lire and tube production statistics for 1924 should include 


separate figures for balloon tires and tubes 
Solid Tires 
The graphs of stocks, production and shipments for solid tires 
during 1922-23 show practically no seasonal periods. All of 1922 
and the first half of 1923 stocks gained in volume over shipments, 
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then declined gradually to average proportions by December ot 
that year. 

For the 
double the demand of 
practically coincided in amount for the first six months of 1 
For seven months thereafter shipments advanced but little while 
production rose to the peak of the year in October and November, 


decline extending to the end of 


two years shown stocks were roughly maintained at 


shipments 


922 


shipments. Production and 


1922, before the long period of 
1923. This decline of production met the peak shipments of the 
two-year period in March, 1923. The rise and fall in production 
thus embraced two full years, with the peak at the middle of the 
period. 

Shipments took a generally parallel course but were notably 
below that of production for four months before and after peak 
Peak shipments for 1922 and 1923 


production was reached 
then swinging downward during the 


occurred March 1, 1923, 
summer and tending upward for the remainder of the year. 


A MUSICAL REVIEW DESPAIRS OF THE BAGPIPE EVER BEING USED IN 
an orchestra while it has a leather bladder. Why not make the 
bladder of rubber? It surely would hold the air (atmospheric) as 
well as one of leather and could be just as nicely hooked up to 
chanter, drone, and mouthpiece. Another new use for rubber! 
But the big job is in first getting the “bonnie braw Hielanders” to 
brush up on the beauties of modern melody. 


Catalpo—A Deflocculated Clay 

Clay is derived from granitic rock formations by weathering or 
disintegration of feldspar. The clay material is thus intermingled 
with crystalline particles of quartz, mica, hornblende, magnetite, 
For all purposes these crystalline particles are harm- 
ful in clay. Crude clay, however, does not consist of separate 
particles of clay and impurities but occluded within the weathered 
clay particles are minute crystalline particles of the undecomposed 
rock. Washing clay removes some of the larger of these frag- 
ments but does not remove the occluded sharp-edged particles 
mentioned. 

\fter several years’ experimentation the English chemist, W. 
leldenheimer, developed methods of treating clay by deflocculation 
which have been patented in England, France, Canada, Germany, 
United States. The product, designated by the term 
“Catalpo,” has found great favor with foreign rubber manufac- 
turers as a compounding material of special value. 

The importance of the American rubber industry as a potential 
user of clay led the inventors to examine American clays with the 
view of locating the best supply for domestic manufacture. Such 
a source has been secured at Claymont, Georgia. This clay even 
before treatment is said to be superior to the English basic material 
and is initially more cellular in its micro structure than the English 


pyrites, etc. 


and the 


variety. 

The conversion process consists in deflocculation of the clay, 
releasing the occluded gritty material, which is then removed 
from the colloidal suspension. The deflocculated, purified clay is 
dried, ground, and air floated, leaving a clay of extreme fineness 
and said to improve the abrasive properties of rubber. 

The physical properties of clay after it has been broken down 
by a chemical agent to a colloidal state and dried are quite different 
from those of undeflocculated clay, however finely ground. The 
action of the deflocculating agent is to break down or divide the 
hydrated silicates into particles of the order of 70 millimicrons in 
diameter. When dried, these particles merely agglutinate some- 
what, but upon mixing into a plastic or liquid they separate again 
into an exceedingly fine dispersion in the resultant material, ideal 
in rubber compounding. 

Comparison of Catalpo with zinc oxide, carbon black and com- 
mercial rubber compounding clays, on equal volume percentage 

















Residue from 
Catalpo (x700) 


4 Commercial Catalpo 


Clay (x700) 


basis, in test formule show tensile properties strongly in favor of 
those stocks containing deflocculated clay. 





GUAYULE RUBBER IN ITS WASHED AND DRIED FORM, ALL READY FOR 
compounding, is again being imported from Mexico by the Con- 
tinental-Mexican Rubber Co., at present the sole producer. The 
addition of small quantities of guayule to a rubber compound is 
said to increase the uniformity of the product. 
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Overhead Carriers, Hoists and Conveyors in the 


Rubber Factory 


Mechanical Aids in Tire Shops—Mill Room Conveyors and Hoists—Gravity and Motor Driven 
Carriers—Devices for Handling Rubber Materials and Products 


to rubber goods manufacturing has been the adoption of 

mechanical aids to facilitate the handling of materials, speed 
up production, and replace manpower. These changes have been 
accomplished with no opposition from labor because when per- 
formed manually they proved too burdensome physically. 

All branches of the rubber industry use various forms of 
carriers, hoists, and conveyors, some made expressly for the 
purpose for which they are used, others adapted to uses through 
their application in other industries. 

This article will briefly survey some of the more common types 
of devices under the classifications of overhead carriers, hoists, 
and conveyors used in such branches of rubber manufacturing 
as tires, footwear, heels, mechanicals, reclaiming, and fabric mills. 


O.: of the features of modern production methods as applied 


Conveyors and Hoists in Tire Shops 


Owing to the weight and bulk of tire molds, it became impera- 
tive when the tire industry was in its infancy for the manufacturers 
to find some method of handling them economically and speedily. 
From the tire building department the finished unvulcanized tires 
are conveyed to the curing room by means of overhead trolleys. 
There the cores are removed, the airbag inserted, and the tire 
placed in the mold. The vulcanizers are flanked by roller con- 
veyors on which the molds are moved to the proper vulcanizer and 
slid into place with practically no physical exertion or lost motion. 
Chain hoists are used to remove the molds from the vulcanizers 
after curing and take off the top part of the mold. Referring to 
the accompanying illustrations, Figures 4 and 6 show how this 
equipment is used in the tire curing room. 

Modern mill practice has also found that the overhead trolley 
conveyor is indispensable in the calender room, especially in the 
tire plant. Under the old method, rolls of frictioned fabric were 
handled at the calender on one-man express trucks, small floor 
platforms, and it required three or four men to lift a roll from 
the machine and reinsert it for another coat. This not only 
involved loss of time but put a great physical strain upon the 
men, with resultant cases of hernia and rupture. By equipping 
each calender with a small overhead trolley unit and chain and 
fall device, one man can easily change the rolls, and the danger 
of the stock sticking to the liner through pressure against trucks 
and the floor is avoided. In some tire plants these trolleys are 
extended from the calender direct to the bias cutter and storage 
racks so that no rehandling of the roll is necessary. These trolley 
systems are usually equipped with an overhead scale for weighing, 
such as is shown in Figure 1. 


Overhead Trolleys and Lifts in Mill Rooms 


The same kind of equipment is also used in footwear, druggists’ 
sundries and mechanical rubber mill rooms, where embossing rolls 
are frequently changed to care for various sizes and trademarks 
of uppers, outsoles, water bottles, etc. The usual procedure is 
to have this trolley extended so that the rolls can be not only 
removed from the calender to the storage racks but also taken 
to the machine shop for recutting and repairing. 

The cutting department of the modern footwear factory is 
usually equipped with racks for the horizontal storage of rolls. 
This must be used in conjunction with an overhead trolley system 
of conveying the rolls from the calender department to the racks 


and a chain hoist to raise and lower them from the racks into 
the doubling drum wind-up. This doubling drum is a well-known 
device for plying up frictioned or coated stock to the thickness 
desired for cutting, from which the stock is cut off and rolled off 
on the cutter’s table preparatory to being cut up by dinking or 
clicking machine. Some factories run the drum on a track to the 
various machines, others use a self-lifting truck, while in some 
cases the overhead trolley track is employed. 


Gravity and Motor Driven Conveyors 


Roller bearing conveyors for keeping raw materials, work in 
process, and finished goods supplied at the proper rate, are of 
two types, gravity and motor-driven. 

Gravity conveyors, shown in Figures 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, come 
in small adapted readily for various uses 
without much expense, and are easily changed. In rubber plants 
they will be found used in unloading freight cars, in the com- 
pound and mixing room for conveying pans of compound from 
bin to bin, in the packing and shipping room for moving cases 
and boxes from operation to operation. 

In the making department of the footwear factory they are 
used to carry lasts and partly finished shoes from lasting machines 
to finishers, with great savings in time and labor. In the cutting 
department they can be used to carry the cut parts from the 
machines to the putting-up tables. The tube plant can use many 
of these small units in packing and casing out finished tubes. 

Motor-driven conveyors are used on bulky and heavy work 
where the flow of material is continuous enough to warrant it. 
There are countless types of this class of conveyor, many of which 
were manufactured specially for the uses to which they are put. 

Figure 2 shows a motor-driven box conveyor with wood slats 
to keep the boxes from sliding back. This type of conveyor has 
been used in footwear factories for carrying books of outsoles and 
uppers from the cutting department to the making. It had the 
advantage of cutting down the handling time so that the number 
of days in routing the material through the plant could be reduced 


sections and can be 


by its use. 
Conveyors for Fabrics and Other Materials 


Figure 5 shows a double-boom bag piler which can be used! in 
the storerooms of large rubber plants for storing economically 
bags of whiting, zinc, lithopone, and various compounding ingrédi- 
ents. Figure 12 shows a bale conveyor for handling bales of 
cotton cloth, which are used by all classes of the rubber trade. 
Figures 13 and 13A show an elevator for automobile tire rims 
which are picked up by the ascending spool and delivered to the 
unloading platform. Each plant has its own conveying problems 
which are contingent upon plant layout, and devices are worked 
out to meet them in individual cases. 

For example, a good plant layout calls for the cloth or fabric 
room to be located adjacent to the calender department. This 
is not always possible, owing to various conditions. The disad- 
vantages of having it located a great distance from the calenders 
are that the rolls cool off after drying in transit, and there is 
difficulty in keeping the machines fed to maximum production 
without waits for material. With a roll such as the 
one shown in Figures 14 and 14A, this difficulty would be over- 
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come, and the fabric could be delivered from five or six floors above 


vith no trouble or inconvenience 


Mechanical Aids in Packing and Shipping Rooms 


Problems in the shipping department are often lost sight of 
because there are no apparently difficult processes to be worked 
ut. But many rubber manufacturers have found out that profits 
made in the manufacturing of their goods been eaten: up 


by wasteful and inefficient methods of handling them from factory 


have 


to consumer. 

Figure 17 illustrates the use of gravity conveyors in the shipping 
room. Another case of the special machine for a special purpose 
is shown in Figures 15 and 15A, where the box machines deliver 
the finished product to a conveyor which carries them to the 
storage and packing room upstairs, doing away with the waiting 
and trucking. The spiral chute shown in Figure 3 can be used 
to advantage in the shipping room for quick delivery of goods 
to the shipping platform. A canvas rubber footwear factory can 
also use this device for delivering stitched uppers from the stitch- 
ing department to the making department without rehandling or 
any lost motion. 


Handling Coal and Ashes 


The factory coal pile is another neglected spot where man) 
thousands of dollars have been spent for manual labor where 
machines could do the job so much quicker and better. The 
average factory unloads coal from the rail siding into bins and 
then carts it by wheelbarrow to the boilers and removes the ashes 
in the same way. There are many devices on the market for 
handling coal and ashes economically. One of the latest is a 
crawler tread portable loader that is really a small steam shovel. 


Conveying Equipment in Reclaiming Plants 


The reclaiming plant is one of the largest users of automatic 
conveying equipment of all types. Overhead cranes, often motor 
driven, are used in the warehouse to pile and handle bales of 
scrap. Traveling belts and conveyors are used to carry scrap 
into hoppers of cutting and grinding machines from which the 
cut material is conveyed mechanically into grinding mills without 
rehandling or the use of manpower. In fact, the modern reclaim- 
ing plant is a revelation in mechanical conveying, and many other 
branches of the rubber industry might weil adopt some of the 
methods of their mixing, grinding, and milling departments. 
Figure 16 shows a warehouse of a reclaiming plant, where a 3-ton 
grab bucket hoist is handling ground scrap mechanically. 

The installation of mechanical conveying equipment calls for 
a great deal of study and planning because in the final analysis 
mere added convenience is not enough to justify the expense. A 
saving of manpower must be shown, and oftentimes this is not 
accomplished, not through the fault of the equipment, but through 
mishandling or. ill arranging it. 





LARGER AND LIGHTER GOLF BALLS PLANNED 


Tests of golf balls have been recently made by the United States 
Golf Association, and a statement has been issued that balls of 


a lighter and larger type will be in use within the next two years © 


or possibly eighteen months. With the advent of the new ball 
golf courses also must be lengthened. The present standard 1.62- 
1.62 golf ball as replaced by one of 1.55 ounces in weight and 
1.666 inches in diameter will mean one that is easier to control 
on the greens, and which will also be of greater durability than 
the present far-flying variety. 





DurRING THE YEAR 1923 THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS IMPORTED 
from the United States 727,589 pairs of canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
valued at $540,710. This represents a considerable advance over 
1922, when the total was estimated at 590,207 pairs, valued at 


$462,501. 


Gas Main Bags and Service Plugs’ 


Making connections and repairing breaks in gas mains neces- 
sitates the use of some readily applied device to temporarily shut 
Rubber bags 
and plugs are commonly used and formerly were the main reliance 
for this purpose. They are still so used in large numbers and 
also to supplement some expanded stoppering device which is 
wedged in the pipe mechanically. 

The simplest form of gas bag is made of pure tough rubber 
stock in oval shape after the style of a football bladder and pro- 
vided with a tube for inflation. This style gas bag is made in 
both light and heavy construction, and is pliable and easily in- 
When used in dry, clean mains it has been known to last 
Lightweight bags vary in size from 2 to 


off the gas supply during the progress of the work. 


flated. 
for the whole season. 
12 inches in diameter in order to cover a range of pipe sizes with- 
out undue inflation. Heavier bags run from 3 to 20 inches 
diameter. 

For use in mains coated with tar or oil, canvas-covered bags 
are favored, the better to withstand these rubber deteriorating 
materials. The canvas cover is not united to the rubber bag sur- 
face, but the latter is a loose lining within the canvas, while the 


canvas cover itself is simply fitted to the tube and neck of the rub- 











Rubber Plugs, Gas Bag and Inflating Bulb for Gas Main Repairing 


ber bag. In this way the inflating pressure is passed on to the 
canvas, the rubber lining serving only as the sealing means. A 
bag of this construction permits inflation to a high pressure with- 
out damage. 

For gas mains running in sizes from 4 to 10 inches in diameter, 
expanding and non-expanding rubber plugs are used mounted on 
long or short iron rods or stems to adapt them to special condi- 
tions of work. For example, the one-piece solid plug is made of 
soft pliable rubber with taper shape. It can be quickly applied to 
the bottom of the service tee into which it fits wedge-like. 

The expansion plug will fit in the bottom of a service tee. It 
is quickly expanded by turning the wing nut which securely shuts 
off all gas so that work may be carried on rapidly without dis- 
comfort or danger to the workman. 

Another form of mounting the expansion plug is designed for 
use in the hub ends of pipe from 3 to 10 inches in diameter. 
They are used to keep the pipe free from mud and water or stones 
or gravel that may enter during the progress of pipe laying. They 
cannot be accidentally knocked out of place. 





1Informaticn 


and illustrations supplied by Safety Gas Main S 
Brooklyn, N , i es ~~ 





EXPORTS DURING 1922 or AMERICAN TIRE REPAIR MATERIAL WERE 
estimated at 772,170 pounds, and valued at $310,034. For 1923 
the figures rose to 831,371 pounds, valued at $358,902. 
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Tire Factory Manufacturing Costs—I 


Continuous Process System—Purchases and Materials—Purchase Register and Material Ledger 


By Joseph J. Dawson 


HE purpose of this article is to endeavor to improve the meth- 
Ta of cost calculation at present in use in the majority of 

organizations of the tire industry. The particular type of 
system which the writer feels is most adaptable to this phase of 
the rubber business is the continuous process type. However, in 
factories where the production is great enough for one department 
to produce a particular size and type or where the output can be 
planned periodically, a production order can be advantageously 
used. The writer does not endorse the continuous process system 


value of shipments and the total manufacturing cost of shipments 
(cost of sales) is the gross profit or loss, and the gross profit 
or loss less the administrative, selling, advertising and corporate 
overheads is the net profit or loss. Accordingly, the requisition 
for the purchase of needed material will be considered as the 
starting point in the cost routine. 

Control of stock should be centered in the planning and produc- 
tion department. When materials or supplies are needed to be 
purchased a purchase requisition should be issued in triplicate 
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Verso Page of Purchase Register for Recording Accounts 


in preference to all others, but will endeavor to show why it is 
most suitable and by a thorough explanation to throw greater 
light on tire costing work in general. 


Continuous Process System 


The continuous process system is practically constant in its 
cost of operation, that is, it lends itself readily to the handling 
of additional production without a corresponding increase in the 
accounting staff. The costs, as shown by such a system, are 
not distorted or misleading when only one or two sizes of tires 
are produced, as is the case with other types of systems. The 
amount of clerical work required of the operating departments 
is reduced to a minimum and factory statements can be quickly 
compiled at the end of the accounting period. 

This work will be subdivided under the following headings 
and each section explained in detail with suggested forms most 
suitable for the work 
Purchases and Material Accounts 
Payroll and Payroll Analysis 
Production Reports. 
Chart of Accounts 
Overhead Distribution and Production Centers 
The Factory Exhibits Page : 
Analysis of Sales and Distribution of 

(a) Administrative 


(b) Selling , 
(c) Advertising r Overheads 


(d) Corporate J 
8. Postings to and “Tying-in” with the General Ledger. 


NOU WN 


Purchases and Material Accounts 


Inasmuch as an organization functions as an endless chain, the 
cost system must function in the same manner, for the operating 
departments draw on the stores department for material to be used 
in manufacturing, and the stores authorize the purchasing depart- 
ment to supply them with the material to deliver to the factory. 
When the finished product is sold the returns therefrom supply 
the funds for the payment for the purchases, labor, and all ex- 


penses necessary to operation. The difference between the sales 












































Payable and Distribution of Charges to Material Ledger 


by a person or department provided with this authority according 
to the rules of the organization. It is usually customary for the 
following to have this authority: 


1. Works Manager. 

2. Storekeeper, when he finds stock is nearing a minimum. 
[hese requisitions should be submitted to the works manager or 
planning department for final approval. 

3. Purchasing department, when according to the judgment of 
the purchasing agent stock reaches a point too low to complete 
orders on hand, or a pre-arranged production schedule, or when 
in his opinion market fluctuations will be such as to cause a con- 
siderable saving to the company by making advanced purchases. 

4. Planning and Production Department. On the basis of 
production schedules authorized for which stock on hand is 
insufficient. 

5. Plant Engineer. For all material necessary for repairs, 
maintenance, or new installations. 

The planning and production department should receive all 
copies of purchase requisitions, regardless of point of origin, 
holding copy No. 3 as their permanent record. Copies No. 1 and 
No. 2 should be forwarded to the purchasing department, which 
in turn will hold copy No. 1 and return to the planning and pro- 
duction department copy No. 2, with notations thereon showing 
quantity ordered, date of order, purchase order number, terms 
and f.o.b. point. From this copy a record of orders placed, to show 
that additional material has been provided for, should be made 
on the stock records. 

In order to give satisfactory results from a cost standpoint, as 
will be explained later, the purchase requisition should contain the 
following information and should not be honored by the purchasing 
department under any other conditions : 

Date. . ; 

Quantity of material needed. 

Description of material needed. 

Department to which material is to be delivered. 
Date needed. a ; 

Maximum and minimum stock authorized. 

Stock on hand. 

Stock reserved for orders. 

Unfilled requisitions. 
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10. Department against which material is to be charged. duties in relation to invoices and good business demands that all 
11. In the case of parts or new material, a sample or sketch. further checking should be under the supervision of the account- 
As soon as the requisition containing all of the above informa- ig department. 
tion is received by the purchasing department a purchase order When invoices are received in the accounting department they 
is issued, one copy of which should be forwarded to the receiv- Should be checked against the original copy of the receiving ad- 
ing department for use in checking and delivering material to its Vice, attaching it to the invoice and noting on the invoice the date 
proper destination when received. If the purchase requisition con- ©! receipt of the material, the receiving advice number and by 
tained all of the information as previously outlined, the receiving Whom the invoice was checked. All extensions shown on the in- 
department's work is relatively easy, inasmuch as the same in- Vice must be verified and the invoice initialed by the person mak- 
rents formation is contained in the purchase order. ing the verification. As soon as this work is completed the ac- 
rofit i count to which the material is to be charged should be marked 
rate Receiving on the invoices by a responsible member of the accounting de- 
ition The first duty of the receiving department of any factory is to partment and the invoices entered on the purchase register and 
the determine whether or not it has authority to receive, for the com- each invoice should be given a purchase register number, 
pany, materials delivered to it. This is done by referring to The purchase register should show the date the invoice is en- 
duc- the copy of the purchase order. Having determined that the tered, the date of the invoice, the invoice number, the suppliers’ 
be material has been duly ordered for delivery, the receiving de- name and the total amount of the invoice, which should be en- 
cate a 
77 Fd. —____ Monthly Symbol 
Purchase Register for the Month of _---———*d19 
— Be) 2 B tT Tf DEBIT — 
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bs Recto Page of Purchase Register for Distribution of Expense Items from Purchases 
partment will then make an actual physical count of the material tered in the accounts payable column and distributed to the in- 
ng for which this department is responsible until delivery has been ventory or expense accounts as authorized by the accounting de- 
he made to the department or destination specified on the purchase partment. The purchase register should be closed and balanced 
order. at the end of the accounting period and the total of the ac- 
An individual receiving advice should be made out in triplicate counts payable column posted to the accounts payable control in 
n. for each shipment received, showing the following information: the general ledger as a credit. The totals of the various inven- 
or 1. Purchase Order number. tory and expense account columns should be posted as debits to 
2. Date received. their respective controls. 
of 3. Supplies from whom material is received The duplicate copies of all invoices chargeable to inventory ac- 
: : a counts should be forwarded to the material ledger department as 
“ 6. Incoming charges paid, if any. soon as the originals are passed to the accounts payable depart- 
S. 7. Quantity of material received. ment. The invoices are the posting media for all debits to the 
sf 8. Description of material. detail inventory accounts, and at the end of each accounting pe- 
s 9. Should any discrepancies exist between the amounts specified riod these detail accounts must be checked with their respective 
on the order or the quantity claimed to have been delivered by 
the supplier, net and gross weights and quantities as found must controls as shown by the general ledger. 
, be shown and any other information that would aid the service 
department in adjusting a claim. The Material Ledger—Inventory Accounts 
; All copies of the receiving advice should be signed by the receiv- The material ledger or detail of the inventory accounts should 
ing clerk and routed as follows : be under the supervision of the cost department, and its trial bal- 
Original—To the accounting department. 
' Duplicate—with the material to its destination and, after veri- = 
; fication, forwarded to the planning department for posting to the | exer o” — - anne 
. stock records = - 
| Triplicate—To the service department for verifying deliveries. a secre Sees] - 
It is well for the receiving department to maintain a receiving | _— ++ -- +— 
log showing all receivals made daily, but as this is not necessary = | Py | 
to the cost and accounting details, its use may therefore be optional. = EN BAM RE oo a 
i 
The Purchase Register and Passing of Invoices : : 
Ledger for Materials and Materials in Process Accounts 
for Payment 
Suppliers should be requested to present invoices in duplicate. ance, “tied-in” with the balance of the control accounts, as shown 
When invoices are received they should be sent to the purchasing by the general books, at the end of each accounting period. 
department, which should be responsible for the verification of If mechanical bookkeeping machines are used for detail ledger 
the price, terms, f.o.b. point, and for billing material as specified accounts, the stock record may be successfully combined with the 
on the purchase order. The purchasing department should fur- material ledger, inasmuch as postings and new balances can be 
ther be responsible for seeing that the department or work to shown daily. If bookkeeping machines are not in use, credit 


which the material is to be charged is shown on both copies of 
the invoice. The foregoing constitutes the purchase department’s 


postings should be made at the end of each accounting period, 
from summaries compiled from production reports which will 
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be explained in detail later. All debit postings should be made 
vices are passed to the accounts payable department 
the accounting period verified with the 


as $00Nn as Inve 


and the total postings for 


control figures as shown by the purchase register. 
The material ledger should show date of invoice or posting, 
authority for posting (invoice number), quantity received, unit 


rice, total amount of invoice. Before any credit entries are made 
I \ 


the average price at which material is to be withdrawn should be 


calculated and this price used for determining credit postings. 


It will be noted that the suggested material ledger form shown 
can be used for a processed material ledger also inasmuch as a 
labor and overhead column is provided to allow for these en- 

I 
tries to be made before determining the total debit balance for 
calculating the net average price. 

The next article 1 this seri will e *Payre ll and Payroll 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 


trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 


may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

(356) We are ed for address of a concern manufacturing 
machinery for making tire flaps and blowout patches 

(357) A ture material is requested. 

(358) A le eeks informat ce w the users and 
purcna a LIne 

3590 Wi L. } 1 p vy wire wheels 
used to smoot! up tires 

(360) Request made f ddress of manufacturer of rubber 
sheeting 

(361) From Lor England, comes a request for a list of 
manutacturers of autoniatic presse making the ebonite jars 


used im accumulator w 
(362) We are asked where 
obtained. 
(363) A subscriber 


thin sheet rubber 7% inch 


diphenyldiamino-carbazole may be 


a list of firms making tubing of 


asks for 
diameter. 
firms who 


touch with 


nformation concerning waste rub- 


wishes to get in 


(364) Corresponder 


equipment for and 


2 


can supp 
ber reclaiming 


(365) We are asked for a source of supply of naphtha used in 


dipped rubber goods 


(366) Information is desired as to where a winding machine 
for golf balls may be obtained in the United States 

(367) We are asked - names of golf ball mold manufacturers. 

(368) A list f manufacturers of steel rims is requested. 

(369) A subscriber desires to get in touch with manufacturers 
of asbestos cloth with brass wire insertion. 

(370) We are asked for names of concerns that would make 
rubber heels from molds supplied by purchaser; lots 1,100 to 
10,000 pairs 

(371) Address of source of supply of uncured rubber stock 
tor maki * hee requested 

(372) From South America comes the request for names of 
manufacturers of tire and tube machinery, machines capable of 
turning out 1,200 tires and tubes daily 

373) A subscriber in South Africa desires to get in touch 
with American manufacturers of floor tiling of rubber or rubber 
composition 

(374) Inquiry is made for addresses of manufacturers of hol- 
land cloth 

(375) Address is requested of a manufacturer of bead trim- 
mers. 

(376) We are also asked for the address of a manufacturer of 


(377) We are asked for names of firms who might purchase 
scrap rubber in powder form. 

(378) An inquirer in England wishes to get in touch with an 
American manufacturer of transparent or semi-transparent’ vul- 
canized sheet rubber, the thickness to be about that of an inflated 
balloon. 

(379) From Switzerland request for addresses of 
manufacturers of gray rubber aprons for general household use. 

(380) A subscriber desires to get in touch with a manufacturer 
of a machine for making hose tubes from calendered stock, lap- 
ping the seam as is now done by hand in making calendered tubes 


comes a 


for cotton rubber-lined hose. 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 
dddresses and information inquiries listed 
below will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade 
Bureau of The India Rubber World, 25 West 45th street, New 
York, N. Y. Requests for each address should be on a separate 


concerning the 


sheet and state number. 
N € Count Commodity Purchase or Agency 
Engla Toy ballcons ccccccsccess AQemMty 
V enezuel Mechanical rubber goods and 
tires ' pudcesesncecdaes Purchase and agency 
+ Englar Balloons, airships and other rub- 
her velties ith tinedonbanhs oekeeee Purchase and agency 
$2 Poland—Automobile tires Vesvendensens Purchase and agency 
436 Yugoslavia—Solid and pneumatic tires.... Agency 
Ge r Balls, bathing caps, bathing 
shoes; surgical, mechanical and hygienic 
goods S, sponges, nipples and football 
bladders ; 266506 c4Raeeheeneen Exclusive agency 
4 I gal—Rubber goods, general lines Agency 
1.478 Spair OG GEE  pecunseceadesceae Purchase 
8 (sermany Rubber heels, black, brown and 
red; also superior quality rubber shoes 
for men, women and children....... Purchase 
England—Toy balloons, 5,000 gross. . Purchase 
1600 Sweden—Surgeons’ gloves ~a pee Agency 
1617 China—Electrical accessories, such as rub- 
sulate wires, cables, flexible lamy 
etc bnee-s @ateaalw ben Purchase 
[rade Lists Available 
Number { ntry and Commodity 
B 6037-A South Africa—Rubber goods....... Importers and dealers 





FOREIGN RUBBER TRADE INFORMATION 

A series of special circulars, containing brief items of interest 
regarding the rubber industry in various foreign countries, is 
now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. As a rule each of 
these publications contains a number of items, although some 
are devoted to a more detailed account of the rubber industry in 
some one country. Those of the latter class mentioned below are 
marked with an asterisk. 

Special Circular No. 401—“Rubber Hose Market in Argentina,” 
etc., etc. 

Special Circular No. 402—“Market for Rubber Footwear and 
Waterproofed Goods in Stavanger, Norway,” etc., etc. 

*Special Circular No. 407—“Retail Tire Prices in Belgium.” 

Special Circular No. 412—“Tire Market in Cienfuegos, Cuba,” 


G06... G66. 





Foreign Tariffs 
The Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has recently issued the following 
special circulars regarding foreign customs tariffs: 


Circular No. Country Articles 
+383 nvuve MD  enepadencesnaes Rubber Goods 
a? déeceseses SO succcexecatsecs Rubber Goods 
SR a eer Rubber Goods 
ney ; f Rubber Hose of 
414 .........Union of South Africa....{ American Origin, 
(Dumping Duty) 
GP cweassced On ee Tires, tubes, etc. 


"Canceling Special Circular No. 141. 


tCanceling Special Circular No. 129. 
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Rubber Offset Printing Blankets’ 


Offset Lithography—Offset Blanket in Inking System of Press—Offset Blanket Making Demands 


Skill and 


ITHOGRAPHY is a system of printing by offsetting or trans- 

L ferring the design from a specially prepared stone or metal 

surface. Those areas which are to print are made absorptive 

to ink and repellant to water, and those not to print are made 

the reverse in order not to take ink. Stone lithography is expen- 

sive, slow and not adapted to the special field of colorgraphic 
printing occupied by offset lithography. 
Offset Press 

The offset process was developed for printing designs and ad- 
vertising matter on sheet tin to be made into containers. Offset 
printing is done on a rotary press, of the type shown in Figure 1, 
in which zinc rolls lithographically prepared are used in place 
of flat lithographic stones. The offset means consists of a rubber 
blanket interposed between the metal plate roll and the material 
to be printed. 

The offset blanket surface is lithugraphically prepared in man- 
ner corresponding to the etched zinc roll surface that bears the 
original design. The blanket as it contacts with the zinc roll 
wr transfers it to the surface to 


receives the imprint and offsets 
be printed whether paper, metal or rubberized cloth. 

Rotary offset presses will print from 1,500 to 5,900 copies an 
hour according to the character of the work, as compared to 
maximum of about 1,200 copies an hour by the flat-bed stone 
lithographic press. Good offset printing involves strict compliance 
with many exacting details, such as close mechanical accuracy in 
the press and blanket equipment, inks, paper, etc. 

The vital importance of mechanical accuracy cannot be over- 
emphasized. In no part of the equipment is greater accuracy as 
to quality, cure and exact uniformity of thickness essential than 
in the offset blanket. For this reason successful makers of offset 
blankets are very few. The same applies also to rubber inking 

















Fig. 1—Rotary Offset Metal Decorating Press. Premium Potter. 


rollers for lithographic work. Offset printing would be impos- 
sible without the rubber blanket. Its function is just as vital 
in its way as that of pneumatic tires on the automobile. 


Offset Roller and Blanket Arrangement 


The location of the offset blanket in the roller arrangement of 
an offset press is shown in Figure 2. Central in this arrange- 
ment is the zinc or lithographic plate roll, A, bearing the design 


to be printed. The plate roll is inked by contact with fine ink 





1 Data for this article furnished by The Vulcan Proofing Co., Brooklyn, 


Accuracy 


form rollers, a, which derive their ink or color supply from founts 
through the superimposed system of distributing rollers and cylin- 
ders B, C, D, E and F. Those portions of the plate roll A which 
are not to print are damped by contact with the absorbent tex- 
tile covered rollers G to which water is fed by similar absorbent 
rollers, H and J, taking the supply from a water fount, K, at the 
side, 

Immediately under and in contact with the plate roll A is the 
offset blanket cylinder B, upon which the rubber blanket is tightly 
stretched and clamped by means of steel bars fastened securely 


along its edges parallel 





to the axis of the 
cylinders. 

The impression cyl- 
inder C is located be- 
ww and at one side of 


tl f blanket 


ne center 


cylinder in the case of 
paper printing, and 
directly under it in the 
case of a metal decor- 
iting press such as that 


represented in Figure 1 


Offset Blanket 
Making 

Offset blankets are 
made on sheeting spe- 
cially woven from Sea 
Island cotton to secure 
mechanical perfection in 
the fabric base. The 
slightest unevenness in Fig. 2.—Roller Arrangement of Offset 
weaving would render Press. Premium Potter. 
the goods worthless 
for blanket making since one of the most exacting requirements 














for offset blankets is uniformity of gage and freedom from all 
imperfection in face, body or back. Blankets are made in 25-yard 
lengths in widths up to 60 inches and up to 6 plies. 

Only the highest quality of Para rubber is suitable for blanket 
making and requires to be absolutely free from all particles of 
grit, bark, etc. The rubber mixing is designed to be as resistant 
as possible to the action of oil, acid, alkali and volatile ink solvents 
used for cleaning the blanket in service. 

Every step in the preparation and use of the rubber mixing is 
safeguarded against the inclusion of grit in the stock. Thus 
every compounding ingredient requires sieving individually. As 
an additional precaution each batch of ingredients is passed 
through a bolting reel to remove any stray grit and thoroughly 
mix the materials as an aid to uniformity in the finally milled 
stock. : 

Rubber mixings for offset blankets are applied as cement coat- 
ings in an ordinary proofing spreader as the most practical way 

f gage and construction desired. This 
means that the rubber stock must be thoroughly plasticized before 
solution in order to insure ease of solution and a cement which 
can be spread to gage without tendency to creep and with a glass- 
like finish. 

No step in the process of offset blanket making can be done 
casually or without frequent inspection. Uniform thickness must 
be controlled within a tolerance of .002-inch. This can be done 


to secure the perfection o 
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by the rubber spreader of the type shown in Figure 3. A blanket 


of average thickness receives 250 spread coats; thus the output 
of a spreader on offset wovk is two blankets a week. 

In an offset press the blanket is attached to its roll support 
under tension and must remain in place without stretching 





Fig. 3. Blanket Spreader 


Strength without stretch is secured by plying up the spread fabric 
under tension on a two-roll doubling calender of the type pictured 
in Figure 4 
Curing Offset Blankets 

curing, the face of an offset blanket is 
tale rolled on a cushioned 
The cure is effected under con- 
Domestic blankets are 


In preparation for 
dusted a coating of 
drum for curing in open steam. 
ditions of time and temperature control. 


with finest and 


cured distinctly less hard than those of foreign manufacture. 
Hard and soft surface blankets have each their special adapta 
tions to press work conditions of different types of colorgraphic 
work 

However irefully made, 1 iffset blanket is mounted as 
received from the manufacturer without rigid inspection in the 














Farre! Found Machine 


Fig. 4.—Blanket Doubling Calender 


blanket room of the offset press department There the surtace 
washed free of tal 
the surface through 


f pin holes, grit, or other imperfections 


of the blanket is first and sulphur bloom to 


facilitate examination of a magnifying glass 
to detect the 
in its 
a screw micrometer having a span sufficient to reach to the center 


A uniform variation in gage 


presence 
surface. Next the blanket is calipered systematically with 
line of the blanket from either edge 
is allowed of .001 inch plus or minus 
Its surface and gage being satisfactory, the blanket is stretched 
Perfect offset impressions 
This is regulated by ad- 
For 


and clamped upon the offset roller. 
ym exactness of pressure. 
of underlay paper back of the blanket 


are dependent 


ustment of a sheet 


this purpose stock rolls are kept of firm paper which vary by 
single thousandths from one to ten thousandths of an inch. 


Point of Service 

In point of service more blankets are spoiled in washing than 
in any other manner. They should not be washed with kerosene 
but with gasoline which evaporates rapidly without leaving an 
oily residue to injure the rubber surface. After a blanket has 
week it should be washed well with a very 
weak solution of caustic soda. This application thoroughly cleans 
the rubber and restores its freshness. The washed blanket may 
he dusted with mixed tale and sulphur and allowed to remain 
ver night before removal from the roller. 

If a blanket is properly vulcanized, taken care of, washed as it 
should be, and the offset impression not so heavy that it wears 
the surface, a blanket should run for a long time yielding several 
hundred thousand, often a million, impressions before being out- 
worn. In special instances a million and a half impressions have 
been obtained from a certain make of domestic blanket. 


been in use for a 


JAPAN AS MARKET FOR AMERICAN TIRES 


Corresponding to the recent development of United States ex- 
ports to Japan of automotive vehicles is the increase in shipments 
of American rubber tires. Especial increases in sales occurred 
in the months immediately following the earthquake, and it is 
estimated that there are now in Japan approximately 11,000 pas- 
senger cars, 7,500 trucks, and 4,500 motor cycles. In order to 
completely equip every motor-vehicle wheel in Japan, about 85,000 
tires would be needed, including tires for motorcycle side cars, 
but not allowing for spares. During 1923 the United States ex- 
ported to Japan 52,493 automobile casings, 23,030 inner tubes, and 
10,275 solid tires, or a total of over 63,000 outer tires and 23,000 
tubes 

Caution, however, is necessary, or an oversupply of tires will 
occur, particularly as in the past the Yokohama Rubber Co. and 
the Dunlop factory at Kobe supplied fully 85 per cent of the 
Japanese trade. Although the first-mentioned of these two plants 
was destroyed by the earthquake, the latter, the dominating factor 
in the Japanese industry, was uninjured. While Japan transships 
some American-made goods, few of the tire markets which she 
supplies are important ones. The temporary reduction in import 
duties on automobile tires and the free admission of truck tires, 
by the decree which was issued following the earthquake and 
which expires on March 31, 1924, is believed to have been utilized 
already to the full extent warranted, market 
Commerce Reports. 


considering the 
requirements 


TIRE AND RIM ASSOCIATION REPORT OF RIMS IN. 
SPECTED AND APPROVED DURING FEBRUARY, 1924. 








Size Number Per Cent 
A Ye a ns us a pith eee Ga Beau aes 3,943 0.2 
DEE Met rerbabccswivon dab beeeenes 5,007 0.2 
a 2 a Eivanbesedes covaevesenessesnes 42,327 1.9 
» 2 |. or ae 289 0.0 
28 x 31 SC Bicwtiebenddsndbasedddens 75,910 3.3 
Die Cee Ghisthnkdetusceasseeeteenies 833,081 36.9 
0 x 31 Ee ee 465,744 20.4 
ar -2ta deeb wane shpaneeh wileeeaneed 12,002 0.5 
Me cong dhenseaenscteweganewaeaaen 58,870 2.6 
Se 40: srt adteinandeetndedesheseeeses 43,480 1.5 
30 x 4 peheenewisusd Saneenenduseast 550 0.0 
a ae eee 216,217 9.4 
I Oa a i a rene ehh oe ae 5,773 0.3 
Te -D Cacceseeraessenséuestnesecaden 268,308 11.7 
NITE bdsidn sianbwciasaiekins cecauiie 19,291 0.9 
SPO  ccucutschaweteeéatacundeces 40,493 1.8 
RR oe eee pee 7,768 0.3 
31 x 4% 624 0.0 
eM OEE ecsccnecdsnscdscnncticneseses 140,215 6.1 
i S| Sree ae Re 990 0.0 
Dy sandevedint&ehedeedaesnssans 29,836 1.3 
FF? eee 165 0.0 
eee 4,409 0.2 
cP aa 7,362 0.3 
Dt Ue cei nectavectesea ths eaves 960 0.0 
tt ih cceardebadohds weileessevnadeens 2,732 0.1 
BEES eseced.cinsdveddenelees .setuses 1,990 0.1 

BD: aeacisidevnwesceces . 2,288,336 100.0 
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Rubber Molds for Plaster Casts’ 


Industrial Applications—Making Plaster Images—Building and Curing Rubber Molds 


Mounting Molds 


for Casting—Plasier Mixture and Pouring 


Industrial Applications 


UBBER molds are not new but have certain interesting in- 
dustrial applications. Vulcanized rubber matrices or 
molds are less frequently used now than formerly 


in rubber factories, where they are regarded only as emergency 


each half of the plaster mold a soft metal positive or matrix is 


cast. Each metal casting requires its own plaster mold as the 
latter is broken up in removing the metal casting because of 
the undercuts in the original. 


Building and Curing the Rubber Mold 





equipment for shaping such goods as molded step treads and The rubber mold is built of pure sheet rubber about '% inch or 
mats. Their chief advan- more in thickness, the stock 
tages are cheapness and being cut and plied as re- 
lightness. Even when han quired to roughly fill the 
dled with skill and judg- metal positive mold. 
ment they are a short-lived The cure of the mold is 
and unsatisfactory substi- effected either in a steam 
tute for a metal mold. Theit platen press or in a steam 
use is restricted to limited vulcanizer. The latter meth- 
special output which does od is preferable and more 
not warrant the expense of economical where a num- 
a metal mold. ber of metal molds are avail 
Vulcanized rubber molds able because time is saved 


as a product, however, are 
standard equipment in cer- 
tain industrial lines such as 





and close control of the cur- 


ing conditions is possible. 


The usual open heat cure is 








special candy forms and one hour at 45 pounds 
Z ‘s, image: Ities, ~ or ; steam pressure. 
ceeuewes, | tt — Fig. 1. Finished Ash Tray Image and Two Part Rubber Mold in . or a ij 
etc., cast in plaster ol aris : 7 . closed rubber moid 1S 
supaete Which It Was Cast wae , 
or in any other readily flow- shown in Figure 1 for pro- 
ing, cold, semi-liquid material which sets without pressure. ducing the image represented in the same illustration. Figure 2 


Making Plaster Images 


Formerly, inexpensive novelties, images, or statuettes were cast 


Paris into molds made of glue or 


by 


printers’ roll composition 


pouring liquid plaster of 


Glue molds are cheap and flexible but 


The 


and necessitate frequent renewal by melting and recasting 


servics 
The 


expense involved in mold renewal led to the development of soft 


unsatisfactory because not durable. molds tear in 


shows the plaster shell used for enclosing a pair of rubber molds 
forming another image and also the shell open both 
sides of the rubber mold, one of which contains the cast image. 


exposing 


The latter is readily removed by reversal of the flexible mold. 
The rubber mold halves always match together or register all 


iround their edges except at the bottom where the full base is left 


open for pouring the plaster The walls of the rubber mold are 


about inch thick and will bend, stretch and reverse easily. 




















Fig. 2. Plaster Shell Ready for Casting and Opened 


rubber molds as a substitute. Rubber molds for casting plaster 


novelties were introduced as factory equipment early in 1914 


Clay Model to Plaster Cast 

The place of the rubber mold in plaster casting will be made 
clear by recounting the steps involved between the original figure 
modeled in the completed cast plaster reproduction. 
From the clay model a two-part plaster mold is made. 


clay and 
In 


Information and illustrations supplied by Frank Dimi, 203 East 2)st 
Street, New York, 4 


Shell Showing Rubber Mold and Plaster Cast Image 


High quality rubber is necessary to secure elasticity needed for 
removal of the mold from undercut places on the plaster cast 


and to secure durability under rough handling. 


Mounting Rubber Molds for Casting 


The arrangement of a rubber mold for plaster casting consists 
in matching together the half molds and encasing them in a stout 
shell made of plaster in which is embedded strips of burlap to 
give strength to the shell. When complete and ready for the 
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operation of casting, the shell containing the encased mold is held 
together against leakage of liquid by encircling it with an endless 
leather strap, between which and the shell a single wedge of 
wood is inserted by hand. The mold shell shown in Figure 2 is 
roughly shaped, with either end sliced off to afford support on 
the bottom for standing on the bench, and on the top to admit 


pouring the liquid plaster into the open mold in which the object 


is cast inverted 


Plaster Mixture and Casting 
The pouring mixture is ordinary plaster of Paris mixed thin 


in a solution of boiled dextrine in water. The presence of the 
dextrine serves to strengthen and harden the plaster. After first 
filling the mold, the escape of air and consolidation of the ma- 
terial is effected by jolting the bottom of the shell on a burlap 


cushion, after which the mold is again filled to overflowing. 


In 15 or 20 minutes after pouring, the cast can be removed 
This is done by unwedging the encircling strap, when the halves 
of the shell fall apart and release the rubber mold from the cast 
as shown in Figure 2 

Separation of rubber mold from the plaster cast is facilitated 
by lubrication of the mold surface with a very light brush 
coat of castor oil previous to each casting. 

Rubber molds are sufficiently inexpensive to allow many dup 
licates to be made to facilitate production. When made of high 
grade stock they are perfect for the purpose and extremely 
durable, giving a number of years’ constant service without 


damage or apparent wear 


Spring Meeting of Committee D-13 


Jhe spring meeting of Committee D-13 on textile materials, of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, was held at the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., March 7 and 8, 
1924 

The extension of the scope of this committee to include investi- 
gations in the woolen and worsted industry, knit goods, yarn, 
thread and twine has stimulated a notable increase of interest 

A. E. Jury, of the United States Rubber Co., chairman of the 
committee, emphasized the fact that it confined itself to specifica- 
tions and test methods, and avoided all other phases of research 
work. There is such a limited amount of fundamental research 
work being done in this country, particularly in textiles, that he 
considered it to the advantage of the industry for all to cooperate 
to the fullest extent in the work of the committee. 

»f specifications and test methods for 


In the development 
worsted yarns, the sub-committee suggested the following points 
for consideration: Tolerance for count and twist; proper condi- 
tions for breaking strength; single strand test; atmospheric con- 
ditions for and during test, and speed at which the pulling jaw 
travels. 

The special sub-committee on knit goods has agreed to con- 
sider for the present specifications and methods for testing nets 
and jerseys only of such types as are used in the rubber industry 
or by other companies where the materials may be considered 
for mechanical or engineering uses. 

In the report of Sub-Committee VII on yarn, thread and twine 
the important change noted in the tentative specifications for cot- 
ton yarns was in connection with tolerances. After prolonged 
debate, a blanket tolerance of three per cent above and below for 
all sizes, carded or combed, was decided upon as a tentative speci- 
fication. Discussion of percentage regain of cotton yarn brought 
out the point that seven per cent at 63 per cent relative humidity 
and 70 degrees F. is the actual regain in percentage according to 
tests carried on over a period of time and it was decided to re- 
tain this figure for yarns at least. 

The final session of the meeting included an informal talk by 
Dr. G. K. Burgess, director of the Bureau of Standards and 
past president of the American Society for Testing Materials, 


who volunteered his full support in aid of developing textile 
standards. Then followed a conference between Committee D-13 
and the Textile Committee of the Federal Specifications Board. As 
a result the Textile Committee will submit to Committee D-13 
such specifications as might have a special bearing on the work of 


that committee 


The Use of Rubber in Paint’ 


It has been known for a long time that the addition of a certain 
proportion of rubber constitutes an important improvement in the 
manufacture of mixed paints. Handbooks on paint manufacture 
by scientists refer to this subject. 

The effect of rubber on paint is threefold: (1) it improves the 
flow and appearance; (2) it increases elasticity; (3) it increases 
resistance against atmospheric and weather influences. 

The beneficial addition of rubber to certain gum varnishes, par- 
ticularly those that dry quickly and therefore must not contain a 
large percentage of oil, will be readily realized, because with the 
reduced percentage of oil these varnishes are apt to become brittle 
after drying. The rubber, however, not only gives such varnishes 
or paints manufactured with them increased elasticity but it also 
appears to combine to a remarkable degree with the various gums. 
This, of course, is explained by the fact that varnish gums and 
rubber are both derived from the same source; that is, they are 
a condensed sap of various trees. The difference between them, 
however, is that all the gums in their nature are hard and brittle, 
while rubber is extremely elastic and pliable. If such an improve- 
ment can be effected with varnish, it becomes the greater with 
a varnish paint, because the presence of pigment in the varnish 
paint increases the brittleness of the paint and reduces its resis- 
tance against atmospheric influences, but the addition even to a 
pure oil paint has been found by many manufacturers to be bene- 
ficial 

Hitherto rubber has been mostly dissolved in certain hydro- 
carbons which have a very limited capacity for dissolving rubber, 
and as a result such solutions were very weak in rubber. It has 
been found that by melting rubber together with a very moderate 
percentage of another materia!, it could be very readily mixed 
with hydrocarbons, thereby obtaining a highly saturated solution 
of rubber. 

For some years experiments have been made with paints con- 
taining rubber in order to ascertain the exact proportion of rub- 
ber needed in a paint. For this purpose various paints were mixed 
with various percentages of rubber, starting with 4%, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5 per cent. The results of these tests show that a 1 per cent ad- 
dition by weight to mixed paint gives the best results; that is, 
superior to the lesser percentage or to no rubber at all, as well 
as to the higher percentages. And by increasing the rubber con- 
tent above 1 per cent the resistance against atmospheric influences 
again became gradually less and less. The statement by United 
States government scientists who have experimented in this field, 
that the addition of a small amount of rubber to anti-fouling paints 
gives the latter increased efficiency, was verified. 

As a result, there has been perfected a concentrated rubber 
solution commercially known as “Cumaline” rubber solution. The 
addition, by measure, of 3 to 6 per cent of this material, or of 
1% to % pint to a gallon of mixed paint will give the best resulc 
from every point of view. The solution is very inexpensive. As 
a matter of fact, it does not add to the cost of mixed paint. In 
the paint trade each manufacturer usually relies on his own ex- 
perience in the manufacture of his goods. However, those who 
have not experimented with rubber can easily ascertain for them- 
selves whether this material possesses the marked advantages 
claimed for it. 





1Data supplied by International Composition Co., 90 West street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Rubber Parts in Radio Instruments 


Wide Adaptability of Rubber in Radio—Superior Insulating Qualities—Review of Rubber Radio Parts 


Now in Use—Numerous New Devices and Attachments 


ROM the beginning of wireless communication the remarkable 

chemical, mechanical and electrical properties and pleasing 

appearance of hard rubber for instrument parts have re- 
mained unsurpassed. The facility with which many other com- 
pounds can be molded in highly finished pieces, with or without 
metal inserts, led to their widespread use during the first boom 
of radio telephone broadcasting and reception. But radio instru- 
ment building is now stabilizing on quality, and in consequence 
more consideration is given to the dielectric characteristics and 
superior insulating qualities of hard rubber parts for the best 
sets, especially in radio-frequency work. 


Wide Adaptability of Rubber in Radio 


Moreover, rubber in its various forms, soft and hard, has such 
a wide range of adaptability that inventive genius is rapidly find- 
ing new applications for it in the radio art. Many instruments 
now in use are dependent upon it for their effectiveness, and 
scarcely a week passes without new offerings in this direction. 


Superior Insulating Qualities 

It is unnecessary to rehearse in detail the dielectric superiority 
and remarkable workability of specially compounded hard rubber 
panels and molded instrument parts, as that has already been pre- 
sented in THe InpIA Rupser Worwp’. Suffice it to say that its 
low phase angle difference, low dielectric constant, low moisture 
absorption and high resistivity are such as to have resulted in 
a rapid and steady increase in the use of all the well-known hard 
rubber telephone and telegraph instrument parts, and an ever 
broadening array of special radio instrument parts and supple- 
mentary attachments of soft and solid rubber. 


Hard Rubber Radio Panels 


The remarkable insulation qualities, workability and firm finish 
of the best hard rubber radio panels render them superior to any 
other material. They are non-porous, non-absorbent, warp re- 
sisting and permanent. They may be molded, machined, drilled, 
sawed, threaded, engraved, stamped, sanded and polished easily 
and accurately without danger of chipping. For these qualities 
they appeal irresistibly to the amateur engineer and manufacturer. 
Their highly polished, flawless surfaces are in themselves a guar- 
antee against surface leakage between terminal posts. 

Hard rubber radio panels may now be had in black and ma- 
hogany wood grain effects % and 3/16-inch in thickness with 
edges ground square and smooth. The %-inch panels are stocked 
in 10 by 12 and 20 by 24 sizes, the 3/16-inch panels in nineteen 
stock sizes, ranging from 6 by 7 to 6 by 21; 7 by 9 to 7 by 48; 
8 by 26; and 9 by 14 to 20 by 24. The 7 by 48 size is useful for 
cutting to special short lengths. 


Tube Sockets and Socket Cushions 


Because of the excellent properties of hard rubber for this pur- 
pose molded vacuum tube sockets with base for standard makes 
of detector and amplifier tubes are much in demand. They are 
supplied complete with metal contact pieces and binding posts. 

Shock absorbers have recently been applied to tube sockets, 
which when so equipped “float” on rubber. This protects vacuum 





1“Hard Rubber in Radio Instruments.” Tue Inp1a RusBer Wortp, 
April 1, 1923, 419-420. “The Superiority of Hard Rubber Radio Panels.” 
Tue Inpra Russer Wortp, August 1, 1923, 694-696. 


tubes from the mechanical shocks and vibrations which cause 
filament breakage, distortions and noise in the phones, especially 
when amplified. Vibrations vary the distance between grid and 
filament in the tube and thereby change the plate current. Thus 
will be detected by the 


The regular socket, round or square, for standard or 


any vibration, however imperceptible, 
amplifier. 
small base tubes, is mounted on a ring-type socket cushion or 
sub-base of molded live rubber, to which it is fastened by two 
screws and nuts. The cushion is then screwed to the base board 


of the set through four holes provided for the purpose. 


Variometer Tubing and Rotors 


On account of 
rubber tubing has proved itself especially valuable as a support 


its exceedingly high insulation quality, hard 


for winding inductances and for making tuning coils, loose coup- 
lers, vario-couplers, etc., especially in C. W. It is made 
with a wall thickness of '%-inch and in outside diameters ranging 
from 2 to 4 inches. There are cut lengths from 3 to 5 inches and 
stock pieces 30 inches long for cutting as desired. 

For the rotors of variometers and yvario-couplers molded rubber 
is also being extensively used. These rotors are molded in one 
piece with wiring surfaces countersunk 1/16-inch and are pro- 
They come in two sizes, one 


work. 


vided with a %4-inch shaft hole. 

















United States Rubber Co. 


Hard Rubber Panels 


having an outside diameter of 3-11/16 inches, a width of 2% 
inches and a wiring surface of 74-inch each side, the other having 
an outside diameter of 3% inches, a width of 154 inches and a 
wiring surface of 9/16-inch. 


Graduated Dials 


Graduated dials are used for the operation of condensers, vario- 
meters, vario-couplers, rheostats, potentiometers, etc. There is at 
least one dial on every set and the larger sets have four or five 
dials. There are some nine types with diameters ranging from 
2% to 4 inches. All are molded with milled knob and dial plate 
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in e piece, and a grooved circular slot is molded in the back — eter, from %-inch to 1 inch in height, and have shaft holes vary- 
of each dial, corresponding with the graduations of the face, to ing from % to 10/32-inch, some of them also being equipped with 
fit a stop peg inserted in the panel. A few dials are molded two 8/32-inch side pin holes. The smaller knobs are chiefly 


ed surface for fine tuning with the finger 
almost the effect of a 


dials have a metal insert with set-screw for 


with a special radial rib 


tips, giving vernier adjustment without 


tiring the hand All 


attachment to the strument shaft. They are usually made to 
fit %4-inch shafts, a split reducing sleeve or bushing being also 
provided for use on a 3/16-inch shaft. Most graduations are 


white illuminated and from 0 to 100, covering 180 degrees of the 
circle, although a few are from 0 to 9 over 270 degrees and 0 to 
90 over 90 degrees They 


ter-clockwise 


may be had to read clockwise or coun 


Vernier Control Attachments 


For tuning in elusive distant stations some sort of vernier con 


trol 1s Ordinary vernier condensers or variometers 


necessary 


ratio of only four or five to one are little better than 


, , 
the dial 


with a gear 
itself, however, and the electrical losses are 
But when the dial 
sensitive tuning is 


tuning with 


the instrument itself 


as great as the losses in 
rubber, 


The attachment consists of 


is equipped with a vernier control of 
secured without these electrical losses 


diameter, bearing against the dial tight 


rubber ring finch ir 





Radion Dials. Socket, Variometer Rotor and Tubing, Knob and 
Resiston Insulator 


re pping, revolving 1 shaft set in the panel 
eside t ed by a milled hard rubber knob. Du 
» the smal te f the ibber ring engaging the dial, the 
I tr ’ ct 1 to > al c x te t th t ¥ T 12 
nios om ¢ dial 1 ady ~~ , 
prec 

\ similar torn vernier control has the much greater ratio 
Mtol. Int e the reduction is effected through a rubber 
fricti wheel e bearing against the dial and the other 
ide against t ift,. on the outer end of which a milled 
knob is provide There is no lost motion as in gear driven ver 
iers. and the friction wheel can be instantly disengaged by pulling 

out the ernier knob, leaving the dial free when desired 


Knobs and Switch Handles 
Milled and fluted rubber knobs of various sizes and shapes are 
detectors, rheostats, verniers, panel 
inch to 2-3/16 inches in diam- 


made for operating crystal 


switches, etc. They vary from 


threaded metal inserts, while the larger 
for attachment to the instrument shaft. 
Average knobs are not far from 1 inch in height and diameter 
and are usually made to fit 4 or 3/16-inch shafts. 

A variety of rubber switch handles are made for attachment 
to the ends and sides of panel switch levers and the ends of 
knife or throw switches, where they serve both as a finish and 
insulation. They vary in diameter from % to % inches, and in 
height or length from % inch to 1% inches. Some of them have 
8/32-inch screws imbedded, others 8/32-inch threaded bushings. 

Another rubber knob in common use is for the standard tele- 
graph key with either an 8/32-inch screw or threaded bushing 
imbedded 


switch knobs and have 


knobs have set screws 


Binding Posts 


Much like rubber switch knobs are the milled knobs of binding 
posts. For exposed wire connections on radio sets they improve 
appearance greatly and have the distinct advantage that, being in- 
sulated, loose connections may be tightened while the set is in 
use without the interference of body capacity. The bottom parts 
are of nickeled brass with usually an 8/32-inch thread. For at- 
tachment to the set a machine or wood screw is provided as 


desired. 
Telephone Receiver Shells and Caps 


The demand for radio equipment has built up a big business in 
telephone receiver shells and caps. For these hard rubber has 
ever been the best material. While these parts vary slightly in 
dimensions, a receiver shell averages 3% inch in inside depth and 
1-15 The external diameter of the 


cap is 2-9/16 inches, internal diameter 2'4 with 24 threads 


16 inches in inside diameter. 
inches, 


corresponding to those on the shell. 


Telephone Plugs 

Jacks and plugs offer the most satisfactory method of attach- 
ing telephones to radio sets, and for the shell of the plug molded 
hard rubber is the best insulating material. These shells are usu- 
illy made in halves held together by means of one or two screws 
and for which holes are molded, and shaped inside to ac- 
commodate the brass plug and accompanying parts for telephone 
cord shape. others flat 


nuts, 


connections. Some are cylindrical in 


Ear Caps, Cushions and Phonadapters 
Rubber ear 


increase the 


cushions fitting over the phones of any ordinary 


iead set effectiveness and comfort of radio reception 


und can be worn for hours without discomfort 


Ear caps of soft rubber fit any telephone receiver and any ear, 


excluding all extraneous sounds. There is a double wall parti- 


tion, the ear making contact with the soft rubber instead of the 


hard phone cap. Two vent holes are provided to keep suction 


ut of the 
Ear cushions accomplish the 


ear. 


same result in a slightly different 
outer rubber 


ircular pad of cushioned rubber permits the cushion 


vay An container of light weight, soit, smooth 


enclosing a 
into the crevices of the ear, excluding all outside 
permits the free 
from the in- 


to fit snugly 
noises, while an ample orifice through the center 
passage of every whisper of sound in full volume 
For those who cannot afford a regulation loud speaker, 
entertainment with family and 
friends, various ingenious adapters have been devised to assist 
Sim- 


strument 
yet want to share their radio 
in utilizing the family phonograph as an amplifying horn. 
plest of these is a single phonadapter, which consists of a rubber 
holder attachment with or without a brass tube insert. The tube, 
whether of rubber or brass, fits the tone arm of any standard 
phonograph, replacing sound box and needle, while the rubber 


attachment grips around the ear cap of one phone from a head 
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set or takes one of the special “loud speaker” phones. Old phono- 
graph horns are often used in connection with a phonadapter. 

A double phonadapter is a three-way aluminum tube adapter 
with three rubber bushings. Against the two opposite rubber 
bushings an ordinary head set is adjusted, while the third bush- 
ing slips over the tone arm of the phonograph after the sound 
box has been removed. Double phonadapters made entirely of 
molded rubber are also on the market, the ear cap of each phone 
being gripped as by the single phonadapter. 

Another type of double phonadapter is made entirely of hard 
rubber with the opposite arms of the Y tube so shaped and 
threaded as to replace the ear caps of any standard head-set, the 
receiver shells with magnets and diaphragm being screwed into 
the threaded arms of the phonadapter. 


The Gold Grain Detector 


A new and ingenious use of hard rubber is found in the gold 
grain detector, which is a more easily operated and effective sub- 
stitute for the ordinary crystal detector and catwhisker. It con- 


M. & M. Co. Lead-In Insulators 








M. & M. Co. Wall 


Insulator Bates Ear Cushion 


sists of a milled hard rubber cartridge revolving between two 
nickeled brackets screwed to the radio panel. Hermetically sealed 
within the rubber cartridge, where no air, dust nor moisture can 
enter, are the crystal and hundreds of grains of pure gold which 
make the contact with it. To operate, the cartridge is merely 
revolved while tapping slightly with the finger until the sounds 
come in loudest. No matter in what position the detector may be, 
many grains of gold must always touch the crystal and provide a 
multiplicity of contacts. This crystal detector is always ready 
for instant use and no test buzzer is necessary. 


Bases of Many Sorts 


Molded hard rubber bases, frames and tops of many sorts are 
much used for such instruments as variometers, couplers, con- 
densers, tube sockets, induction coils, variable grid leaks, etc. 
They are of irregular shapes and sizes and made to special design 
and dimensions for the purpose intended. 


Aerial. Lead-in and Wall Insulators 


Insulators of hard rubber for outdoor aerials are noted for 
unusually high dielectric strength and strain resistance (tensile 
strength). They are usually about 314 inches in length over all, 
with galvanized eyelets strongly imbedded in opposite ends. 

Porcelain tubes have proved unsatisfactory for carrying lead-in 
wires into the house, as they fail to keep out wind and rain or to 
insulate the lead-in in bad weather. Molded hard rubber insu- 





onl I. R. 


lators with brass conductors through their centers are rapidly 
replacing them. A thread is molded on the insulation and two 
rubber nuts turning on it exclude wind and moisture and insure 
perfect insulation. Two sizes are made, 10-inch for walls and 
window casings, 4-inch for window frames. 

The common porcelain and composition knob insulators are too 
short and fragile for approved antenna insulation, and neat molded 
hard rubber column insulators have been designed expressly for 
carrying aerial and ground leads along the walls or roofs of 
buildings. These insulators, with a steel base molded into a 
hard rubber column, hold the wire five inches from the building, 
as required by the fire insurance underwriters. Any size of wire 
from No. 14 to No. 4 is held by two binding screws. 


Flexible Rubber Insulated Wire 


While cotton-wrapped tinsel cord only is used for radio tele- 
phone connections, much flexible, silk-covered rubber insulated 
wire of the single and double conductor types is used for making 
temporary connections on instruments and for carrying small 





I. R. Co. Standard Base Tube 
Socket 





Co. Small Base Tube 
Socket R. U. Ine. Vernier Control 


amounts of current for lighting battery lamps, running leads to 
the filament of vacuum tubes, etc. The size in general use is 14 
No. 3 copper, green silk covered. 


Other Uses of Hard Rubber 


In radio as in telephone work, hard rubber transmitter mouth- 
pieces and microphone handles are in common use on the hand 
type of microphones much used by announcers in radio broad- 
casting. 

The widespread use of storage batteries in the home to light 
vacuum tubes and also for the plate circuit has popularized liquid- 
light hard rubber battery jars which protect floors, rugs and car- 
pets from the rotting action of leaking sulphuric acid solution. 

All told, the uses of rubber in radio are so many and varied, 
and the future promise of its application so great that one wonders 
not only what the morrow will bring forth but what radio would 
be today without it. 

DuRING THE YEAR 1923 JAPAN IMPORTED 161,903 PAIRS OF RUB- 
ber shoes, valued at $142,422. This represents a considerable in- 
crease over the year previous, when figures for such purchases 
stood at 142,678 pairs, valued at $123,014. While 81,185 pairs of 
American-made rubber boots were also imported by Japan in 1923, 
as compared with 74,784 pairs in 1922, the prices paid for such 
goods showed a decline in 1923 to $145,733, as compared with 
$181,584 in 1922. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


The Influence of Glue on the Reinforcing Effect 
of Light Magnesium Carbonate in Rubber' 
By H. W. Greider® 


HE author states that the purpose of the experiments described 
7 was to study the influence of small amounts of glue on the 

dispersion and reinforcing effect of light magnesium car- 
bonate, the type of bulky and difficultly incorporated compounding 
ingredients. The following extracts outline the salient features 
of the paper 

Bulkiness in a pigment has often been considered as an indica- 
tion of extremely smal] particle size. It seems probable that 
in the cases of gas black, magnesium carbonate, and lampblack, 
the characteristic of bulkiness is due, not alone to small particle 
size, but to a structure existing in the mass of particles. 

The bulkiness of certain rubber pigments and especially of gas 
black and light magnesium carbonate, is a source of some trouble 
to the rubber compounder because of the difficulty in obtaining 
a reasonably complete and uniform dispersion of these pigments 
in a rubber mixing on the mill. If all the entrapped air is not 
expelled by careful incorporation, an objectionable microporosity 
may result, and a considerable proportion of the pigment may be 
present in the vulcanized compound, not as individual dispersed 
particles or flocculates of particles, but as undispersed aggregates 
or lumps of pigment. Bulky pigments, termed “dry” by the 
practical compounder, have a tendency to form compressed flakes 
between the rolls of the mill. When these flakes are subsequently 
taken up by the compound in the process of incorporation, it is 
extremely doubtful whetlier their dispersion is as complete as that 
of the portion of the pigment which does not flake. If the dis- 
persion is not complete, a part of the true reinforcing power 
of the pigment is thus lost. Although this difficulty might be 
overcome by a very slow addition of the pigment, this would not 
be a practicable solution because of the greater time required and 


the excessive mastication of the rubber. 


Experimental Procedure 


The proportion of glue used was 1 per cent by weight of the 
rubber in the compound, or about 0.75 volume per cent, an amount 
so small as to give hardly any measurable reinforcement of the 
vulcanizate on its own account. The method adopted in these 
experiments was to mix the glue in the process of breaking down 
the raw rubber, adding it as a previously prepared dry compound 
of 50 per cent glue and 50 per cent smoked sheet. The light 
magnesium carbonate (technical grade*) and other compounding 
ingredients were then incorporated in the usual way in this 99:1 
rubber-glue compound. The basic mixing used was a 50:50 pale 
crépe-smoked sheet compound, containing 5 per cent of sulphur 
and 5 per cent of zinc oxide, and accelerated with 1 per cent of 
hexamethylenetetramine 

Compounds were prepared containing 0, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
15 volumes of magnesium carbonate in the basic mix described 
(but containing 1 per cent of glue), and comparison of these 
compounds was made with a similar series containing no glue. 


*Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 66th Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 10 to 
34, 1923 
34, 1923 

*Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


*The specifications for technical light magnesium carbonate, suitable for use 
in rubber compounding, require hygroscopic moisture, not over 1.5 per cent; 
total ignition loss, between 54.5 and 56.8 per cent; free lime, none; heavy 
metals, none; insoluble in hydrochloric acid (silica, etc.), not more than 0.5 
per cent; iron oxide and alumina, not over 0.5 per cent; lime as calcium 
carbonate, not over 1.0 per cent. Where tested by the wet-screening method 
100 per cent of the material should pass through a screen having 128 meshes 
per centimeter (commonly designated 325 mesh) 


It may be noted that even this small proportion of glue had the 
effect of reducing the time of cure to the selected optimum 
(slightly below maximum tensile strength) about 10 minutes on an 
85-minute cure. In curing the compounds, conditions of maximum 
distortion (heavy overflow from mold under pressure) were 
maintained in order to minimize the “grain” effects in the vul- 
canizate resulting both from strains in the rubber phase and 
orientation of the pigment particles. 


Results 


The physical properties of rubber compounded with magnesium 
carbonate, without glue, are recorded in Table I. The influence 
of glue on these properties is shown in Table II. In Figure 1 
the tensile strength and resilient energy values are compared 
graphically. With respect to tensile strength, it will be noted 
that this property is only slightly greater for compounds contain- 
ing six volumes or less. Without glue the tensile maximum occurs 
at 6 to 8 volumes of magnesium carbonate per 100 volumes of 
rubber, and falls off steadily with further increments in the com- 
pound. With glue, however, the tensile strength continues to 
rise with increasing proportions of the filler and does not reach 
its maximum until 10 to 12 volumes have been incorporated, 
after which it falls off quite sharply. Except possibly in the case 
of the 10 and 12-volume compounds, the increase in rigidity 
appears to be only that which should be expected from the presence 
of the glue, as shown in the basic mix sample. 

Resilient energy values are always higher with glue and do 
not fall off after 8 volumes have been incorporated, but continue 
to increase, reaching a maximum at 10 to 12 volumes, as with 
the tensile strength figures. It may be noted particularly that 
the effect of the glue is not only to increase the tensile strength 
and resilient energy capacity, but very considerably to broaden 
the effective compounding range of this pigment for its maximum 
reinforcing effect. 


Table I—Data On Light Magnesium Carbonate (Without Glue) 
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1 Basic mix. 


A better indication of the improved physical properties obtained 
is given by measurements of a composite index of these properties, 
abrasion resistance, recorded in the curves of Figure 2. The 
abrasion resistance is in every case greater than that of a similar 
compound containing no glue. The area ABC may be taken as 
representing the improvement in the dispersion of the pigment. 
Evidently, proportions of magnesium carbonate less than 6 volumes 
per 100 of rubber are sufficiently well dispersed so that glue does 
not greatly aid, but with larger proportions the effect is quite 
marked. With abrasion resistance as the criterion of toughening 
effect the range for maximum reinforcement has evidently been 
extended from 4—9 volumes to 4—12 volumes. The increase in 
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abrasion resistance is most marked for the 12-volume compound, 
nd with larger proportions the aggregative tendency of the pig- 
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Compared 


ment appears to be so great that the small quantity of glue present 
is insufficient to effect its complete dispersion in the mass. 


Table II—Data On Light Magnesium Carbonate (With 1 Per 


Cent Glue) 
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a Basic mix. 


Factors Governing Reinforcing Effects of Pigments 


For any given pigment the quantity factor determining the 
degree of reinforcement is the volume ratio between the pigment 
and rubber phases. The other principal factors include the follow- 
ing physical properties of the pigments: (1) average particle size, 
specific surface; (2) wetting of the pigment by the rubber, or adhe- 
sion, surface tension, etc.; (3) flocculation of the pigment subse- 
quent to its dispersion in the rubber matrix during vulcanization ; 
and (4) particle shape of the pigment. 

It seems quite possible also that the uniformity, or particle size 
frequency distribution of the pigment, may be an additional factor 
of some importance, although there are as yet no published in- 
vestigations bearing on this characteristic in relation to the 
behavior of the pigment in rubber. 


Pigment Characteristics and Physical Properties of 
Compounded Rubber 


It appears that for any given toughening pigment the tensile 
strength is largely influenced by the volume of pigment incorpor- 
ated, its particle size (specific surface as developed in the initial 
dispersion), and wetting or adhesion. The ultimate elongation 
is reduced by increasing volume ratio of pigment to rubber, and, 
in general, pigments of smaller particle size give lower elongation 


than is imparted by coarser fillers in the same proportions (within 
certain limits). The stiffness (rigidity) of the rubber is influenced 
by flocculation of the pigment, by its particle size, and probably 
by the degree of wetting by the rubber. Since the pigment 
particles are themselves of much greater rigidity than the rubber 
mass, they impart to it, depending upon their shape and degree 
of attachment to the matrix, a portion of their own rigidity, as 
shown by the fact that even coarse, nonflocculated pigments stiffen 
rubber to a limited extent where incorporated in large amounts. 

Probably the uniformity of the pigment also has some effect 
on the stiffness of the vulcanizate. The resilient energy (work) 
capacity of compounded rubber probably depends upon all the 
particle size, adhesion, flocculation tendencies, 
uniformity, and particle shape of the pigment, as well as the 
volume incorporated, since resilient energy is a composite index 
of the physical properties above named. It may be supposed that 
the same thing is true, in a different degree, for the property of 
abrasion resistance. The importance of a high degree of attach- 
ment between the particles and the rubber after vulcanization, in 
its influence on physical properties, is clearly indicated by the 
fact that lithopone and colloidal barium sulphate, although of very 
small particle size and satisfactory uniformity, do not increase 
tensile strength, resilient energy, or abrasion resistance, and 
influence rigidity much less than would be expected from their 
particle size, because they lack high adhesion in the vulcanizate. 


following factors: 


Behavior of Glue With Light Magnesium Carbonate 


The explanation offered for the observed effects of glue, in 
enhancing the toughening effect of light magnesium carbonate, 
is that it effects an improved initial dispersion of the pigment due 
to increased wetting of the particles by the rubber. In milling 
the pigment, especially with the larger volume proportions, the 
increased ease of incorporation and lessened formation of flakes 
between the rolls are quite noticeable. An improved initial dis- 
persion implies a smaller effective particle size and an increased 
specific surface. The improved wetting in the unvulcanized mass 
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Fig. 2. Abrasion Resistance Curves 


may, quite probably, be associated with an enhanced degree of 
adhesion between the particles and the rubber after vulcanization. 

Since no marked increase in rigidity has been noted, it seems 
improbable that the glue has any great effect on the tendency 
of the magnesia to form flocculates during vulcanization. Im- 
proved dispersion of the pigment means a smaller number of 
aggregates of particles, which, in turn, implies a superior uniform- 
ity of particle size of the pigment as it exists in the vulcanized 
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product. There would, of course, be no effect upon particle shape 
except in so far as the dispersion of aggregates would make 
the average shape more nearly approach that of the (average) 


ultimate particle 


. _ > 
Chemical Patents 
The United States 
Covorep RuBRER ARTICLE Che method of making toy balloons 
or other dipped articles which consists in mixing powdered 
aluminum with crude rubber, reducing the mixture to a solution 
with a suitable solvent, then building up the article on a form 
by dipping, dyeing the article and vulcanizing it—Arthur P 


Whitten, Akron, Ohio United States patent No. 1,484,919. 
The Dominion of Canada 


RuBBER PRODUC 
material which comprises combining a compounding ingredient 


A process for treating rubber latex or similar 


with the latex, mixing these during coagulation until the coag- 
ulated latex is substantially able to retain the ingredient in 
approximately uniform dispersion; evaporating the moisture from 
the latex while continuing the mixing and vulcanizing the com- 
pounded rubber so obtained.—Ernest Hopkinson, New York, N. Y 
Canadian patent No. 238,457 


The United Kingdom 


CoLtorInG Ruspper. Crude rubber in any of its forms with or 
without admixture of gutta percha, fillers, sulphur, accelerators, 


etc., is treated with a solution of coloring matter in a solvent of 
rubber such as benzol, et The treated rubber is rolled into 
sheets and may mbossed by passing it through engraved 


rollers, and may be vulcanized—D. J. Meyeringh and P. C 
Wijnand, 53, Nes, Amsterdam. British patent No. 208,167 


TREATING AND VULCANIZING Rupper Latex. The vulcanization 
of latex and precluding coagulation is carried out in the presence 
of an accelerator at a temperature below those usually employed 
in hot methods. The following is a typical example. To 200 cc. 
f latex containing 30 per cent of rubber preserved with 1 per 


cent of ammonia is added a cream consisting of 20 cc. of water 


containing 3 grams of an accelerator, made under British patent 


No. 170,682, 6 grams of sulphur, and 3 grams of zinc oxide. 
After three days at ordinary temperature the mixture is heated 
in a boiling water bath for 2% to 3 hours to obtain a coalesced 
but not coagulated m of rubber. On five days’ standing at 
room temperature ight thickening occurs. After straining to 
remove the ZiT xide et the rubber ot tained is fc und to be 
vulcanized. The set ted rubber obtained by coagulating may 
be washed, milled, sheeted, etc., similar to raw coagulum “illers 
may be added at any stage or the vulcanized latex may be applied 
to fabrics, paper, et by dipping, spraying, etc.—P. Schidrowitz, 
57, Chancery Lane, Londor British patent No. 208,235 
CoMPOUNDING RuspI Latex is coagulated by adding from 
30 to 8) per cent of comminuted filling, coloring or vulcanizing 
agents and agitating the mixture The coagulum is then sub- 
jected to the usual manufacturing processes —O. H. Williams, 
225 16th avenue, Columbus, Ohi British patent No. 208,469 
VULCANIZING COMPOSITIONS \ vulcanizing accelerator consists 
of a formaldehyde condensation product of an aliphatic amine 
The condensation products of primary amines are more active 


than those of secondary amines. Example, 100 parts of rubber, 
100 parts zinc oxide, 7 parts of sulphur, and 2 parts of the 
product obtained by the addition of stearic acid to tri-ethyl-tri- 
methylene-tri-amine are milled together and vulcanized in open 
air at 275 degrees F. for 2%4 hours.—P. C. Rushen, 28, South- 
ampton Buildings, London, (Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Connecticut). British patent No. 208,779. 


VuLcANnizinGc Rusper. ‘Two ingredients are employed to effect 
vulcanization by heat. Onc is incorporated in the compound, the 
other is applied to the surface. The surface ingredient may be 
in powder form mixed with starch powder. In the dipped goods 
process one of the ingredients may be incorporated in the rubber 
solution and the other dusted on the surface. When the accelera- 
tor is water soluble, the sulphur bearing rubber compound may 
be immersed in a hot aqueous solution of accelerator to effect 
vulcanization—]. E. L. Barnes, 34, Castle street, Liverpool. 
British patent No. 209,528. 


Germany 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 


390.358 (July 4, 1922) Mcthod for making rubber sheet with colored 
designs of a rubber mass to which sulphur has not been 
added. Radium Gummiwerke G. m., b. H., Kéln-Dellbriick. 


0.452 (Newember 4, 1921). Method of making rubber masses contain 
ing clay. William Feldenheimer, Walter William Plowman 
and Dr. Philip Schidrowitz, Icndon; represented by R 
Heering, Berlin, S. W. 61 





01,635 (August 16, 1922). Method of making vulcanized rubber masses. 
Vultex 1, St. Helier, Channel Isles; represented by 
L. M. Wohlgemuth, Berlin, S. W. 61 
Italy 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
173° (March 3, 1923). Improvements in the processes of vulcanizing 
rubber. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., United 
States 
1S¢ March 13, 1923) Process of devulcanizing rubber. James 


Smith, Glasgow. Scotland. 


£4.74 March 20, 1923) Process for preparing substances colloidally 
soluble and cf suspensions and emulsions. Leon Lilienfeld, 
Vienna, Austria 
2 (March 23, 1923) Formation of spongy blocks composed of 
pieces of marine sponge enveloped in rubber. Vianello Orazio, 
Trieste 
62-244 July 12, 1923). Improvements in the manufacture of rubber 


Philip Schidrowitz, William Feldenheimer and Walter William 
Plowman, London 


CARBONEX 

Carbonex is a very convenient material with which to introduce 
carbon in colloidal condition into rubber. It is a coal tar product 
ontaining 50 per cent of such carbon. It not only supplies carbon 
as a pigment and reinforcing ingredient but it does so in a cleanly 
way, by suppressing the annoyance of black dust in the mixing 
room, at the same time serving as a valuable softening medium 

milling and tube machine work. 


OIL SOLUBLE RUBBER COLORS 


To meet the demand for oil soluble colors which can be mixed 
with rubber and retain their *brilliancy under hot vulcanizing 
onditions, there has been developed a series including yellow, 
blue, red, scarlet, orange and black. These colors have a very high 
pigmenting value and can readily be mixed with rubber. By judi- 
cious blending almost any shade or tint can be obtained with the 
list named. 

Excess of color should be avoided, to prevent an effect similar to 
that caused by the blooming of sulphur, due to the excess color 
coming to the surface. The addition of a small quantity of palm 
il minimizes this tendency. These colors, being soluble in benzol 
or the usual rubber solvents, can be used to produce bright colored 
cements. Colored cements of this kind have been successfully used 
for painting trade marks, lettering, etc. on rubber goods. 

Soluble rubber colors can be applied to cold cured goods by 
dipping for a few seconds in a solution of one part dye to 1,000 
parts of benzol or gasoline. The color thus applied is fast to 
either fresh or salt water. This process is applicable to a great 
variety of rubber novelties and to dyeing uncured, pale crépe 
rubber if desired. 
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Interesting Letters From Our Readers 


Dissimilarity of the Pratt and Alexander Processes 
To THe Ebrtor: 
eAR Sir: In the article by Paul Alexander published in 
D Chemiker-Zeitung, December 14, 1923, and referring to the 
Pratt dispersion process, claim is made for priority in 
producing aqueous solutions of crude rubber. 

It is apparent that Alexander has no real appreciation of the 
nature of the material which Pratt produces, for in the articles 
previously written by me and referred to by Alexander, I de- 
scribed the Pratt process as producing an aqueous dispersion and 
not an aqueous solution of rubber. The Pratt process does not 
give an aqueous solution, the “solution” cannot be filtered, and 
the process is not one for the reclaiming of vulcanized rubber. On 
the contrary, it is a process for the dispersing of coagulated rubber 
in extremely fine particles, in water, these particles being pre- 
vented from coagulating by the presence of a protective coating, 
but being capable of recoagulation by the employment of the 
usual coagulating agents. 

\lexander’s work was not unknown to me when writing the 
articles published in THe INDIA RuspBeR Wor tp 67, 213; 68, 488: 
1923. A careful study of it had been made, and it seemed quite 
obvious that neither in method of procedure nor in the products 
obtained was his process like that of Pratt. The British patents 
Nos. 14,681 (1905) and 25,735 (1906) may be used as fairly 
descriptive of Alexander's process. 

Patent No. 14,681 is described as follows: “1000 kgs. of caout- 
chouc waste are heated to 150 C. together with 3000 kgs. of ben- 
zene, from 3 to 4 hours in a closed vessel under pressure. The 
undissolved constituents are then mechanically removed, the solu- 
tion is returned to the pressure vessel and is heated to 150 C. 
for some time, say 3 hours, with 200 kgs. of sodium hydrate in 
350 kgs. of water. The solution is then introduced into a retort, 
and is treated with steam as long as benzene passes off. The 
steam distillation must be conducted in such manner that a con- 
siderable portion of steam condenses in the vessel. The aqueous 
solution thus produced is filtered or separated from mechanical 
impurities by settling. If it is desired to separate the caoutchouc 
material from this solution, which can be used for the above 
purposes, it is precipitated by the addition of acids or by com 
bustion gases. The same process is employed when using raw 
caoutchouc or other initial materials; it is only necessary to 
vary the quantity of the solvents and of the alkali somewhat ac- 
cording to the nature of the material employed.” 

In Patent No. 25,735, this process is varied slightly; for after 
heating with caustic soda, he proceeds as follows: “The mass 
produced is then brought into a distillation vessel together with 
an equal weight of water, and steam is led in. The benzene 
distills off and there remains a viscous mass of caoutchouc and an 
aqueous alkaline liquid. The liquid can easily be poured off 
from the caoutchouc mass. The viscous mass is then heated 
with any suitable proportion of water, such as 9 times its weight, 
for several hours under 3 to 4 atms. pressure. There is produced 
an aqueous solution of caoutchouc which may be applied in any 
desired manner, and from which the caoutchouc may be pre- 
cipitated by agents such as acids, chimney gases or the like.” 

The principal difference between these two methods is that in 
the first the mass which is transferred to the distillation vessel 
contains only 350 kgs. of water, while the amount of water in 
the second case is over 4,000 kgs. From these processes he claims 
to obtain unvulcanized rubber in such condition that it is soluble 
in water, and from vulcanized rubber a product which is soluble 
in benzene even before the caustic is added. 

Alexander should know that crude rubber is not soluble in 
water, yet he speaks of the material which he obtains as being a 


clear solution, capable of being filtered. Furthermore, vulcanized 
rubber is not soluble in any known solvent without undergoing a 
depolymerizing process, yet he speaks of separating the mineral 
constituents from vulcanized rubber by filtration of the rubber 
after the treatment with benzene only. 

It is worth while to call attention to the fact that Alexander 
constantly speaks of solutions, whereas Pratt at no time claims 
that his rubber is dissolved, but, on the contrary, is merely dis- 
persed in water in particles of practically the same size, and 
in the same condition of polymerization as they exist in the crude 
rubber. 

The facts are that the two processes are utterly unlike in pro- 
cedure and in the products obtained. At the time Alexander 
wrote his article for the Chemiker-Zeitung, he could not have 
known that Pratt had discovered an entirely new process for 
dispersing rubber and similar materials in water without the use 
of any organic solvents whatever and without the use of soap. 
New York, N. Y., March 17, 1924. Joun B. Tutte. 


Fair Play for British Planters 
To Tue Ebitor: 

Dear Sik: I have read with interest your editorials, “The 
Crude Rubber Price Contest,” and “Hoover on Foreign Price 
Combinations,” in your issue of February 1, 1924, and having 
discussed them with a number of prominent rubber men, I am 
putting before you the views of one of the leading men in the 
industry. He says: 

“I do not think the American rubber manufacturers have any- 
thing to complain about in the prices of rubber today. For the 
best part of three years the producing companies were losing 
money hand over fist when America and other countries were 
getting rubber far below the cost of production. Excepting the 
older companies, who have planted their properties very largely 
out of profits on previous years when labor was so much cheaper, 
I do not think even today’s prices give a commensurate yield on 
capital when it is borne in mind that any one planting rubber 
waits six years for his first return. 

“On a well managed, old established estate today the average 
yield cannot be more than 10 per cent, and I would much sooner 
buy shares in old established companies at today’s market price 
than plant a single acre of new rubber. 

“Details were given a short time ago of the cost of planting 
1,000 to 2,000 acres of rubber in Sumatra. Taking interest on 
capital into account it worked out at about £83 per ton per planted 
acre, and as there would be some further expenditure between the 
fifth and sixth years, as the crop for that year would not pay for 
the running of the estate, it was calculated that it would cost £100 
per acre today to plant an estate of this sort. 

“Taking this basis of £100 per acre, and 10d. per pound as 
probably the lowest average all-round cost for the industry on 
today’s price of ls. 2d., this leaves 4d. per pound. Taking a yield 
of 300 pounds per acre, which is all the yield you can estimate 
to get between the fifth and tenth year on a new company, this 
only leaves a return of 100s. per acre, equal to exactly 5 per cent. 

“Now who is going to plant rubber for a 5 per cent return, 
which is what he would get spread over the first ten years? 
Capital will not go into the rubber industry at less than 10 to 
15 per cent yield. 

“Shares in older companies show a far better yield at today’s 
prices, and tea is a very much better proposition. In my opinion, 
having been associated with the planting industry for a number 
of years, I certainly think that an average price of ls. 6d. per 
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the plantation industry and secure the 
which would be wanted. It is to be ad- 
the restriction is taken off, further 


pound is required t 
world’s supply of rubber 


t + 


mitted, of course, that when 


supplies will be ava from the present areas planted, but this I 
r’s time will not be sufficient to keep the whole 


think in a year 
Therefore, the longer the 





world’s requirements for rubber going 


present price continues downward the greater will be the reaction 
one of these days 
To ensure the prosperity of the manufacturing industry plenti- 
ful supplies of raw material are their greatest asset, and if they 
( give a f return to the whole of the planting industry 
but reckon o1 the t taken by the old established companies, 
largely t { ts of previous years, it means that there 
will be ‘ i shortage with the inevitable advance 
price of the just the same as has happened with 
cot N ny opinion, is today getting such 
comparatively « material supplied to him as is the rubber 
~ eres 
This is the p vy that I hold, put briefly. It would be 
te ea to g x es absolutely bea ng out the position. 
Ameri ve take Ceylon costs as the basis of the 
dustr 
Now fe g é ial, ‘Hoove Foreign Price 
Combinat I ‘ ke to suggest t ( ind also to my 
trie H M t lL K ‘ s t vy interested n 
tt uest that t \ @ suggestion Si Id be Ci ef lly 
( le cn 
England use irs tity of American cotton, which we 
all believe sts less t roduce than rubber America uses 300,000 
tons of rubber VW t exchange commodities for this year 
at the me pr \ America take the rubber from our 
colomes and give ton; thus all the differences 
regarding price €a 
Americ ' | toda pply g@ the Restriction 
Scheme cott st the me as < colonies are « rubber, 
the difference being that the American Government is doing it 


through restriction of immigration, which has produced a scarcity 
of labor in the South, and we all know that the emigration of 
the colored people from the South to the North was due to the 
attraction of the big wages paid there. If America were to take 
off her restriction of foreign immigration, the colored men would 
drift back to the South, and by doing so would increase the larger 


planted produce more than enough cotton to 





areas necessary te 
supply the world’s demand 

I have talked price with a great many cotton users in England 
and on the Continent 1 in no case have 1 heard them squeal 
wufacturers do at the price of rubber. 
for their rubber 





like the American rubber mar 


American manufacturers do not pay any more 
than manufacturers in other countries 
Liverpool, Englan E. E. BUCKLETON. 


The First Boston Rubber Exhibitien 
To THE EDITOR 
Sir: I am 


Be ston 


formed that a rubber exhibition is to be 
next year, and I should be obliged if you would 
fact that this exhibition has no connection 
h have been under the control of “The 
Trades Exhibition, Limited,” since 1908, 


Manders, 


DEAR 
held in 


give prominence to the 


whatever with those wh 


International and Allied 
organized by the late Staines and since his death, by 


myself 
No authority has been giver 


2 + 


for describing the Boston exhibi- 


tion as “The Seventh International Rubber Exhibition,” and the 
same is a deliberate infringement of my title 


The time and place of holding the Seventh International Rubber 
Exhibition will be announced in due course 
H. Grevitte Montcomery, Director General. 


43 Essex street, Strand, London, W. C. 2. 
The 


Director General of the International and Allied Trades 


Exhibition, Limited, is in our judgment quite right in the position 
taken. The Boston Exhibition is no part of the series organized 
by the late A. Staines Manders and continued by H. Greville 
Montgomery. Quincy Tucker, who is the rubber adviser for the 
Boston management, informs us that the name selected is, “World’s 
Rubber Exposition.”"—Tue Eprror. 


Rubber Plywood 
lo THE Epitor 
In the February number you have an article on 
rubber and plywood. Can you tell me where I can get more 
information on this subject? To be able to use rubber instead of 
waterproof glue would mean much in this business, as most water- 
Rubber should cut 


Dear SIR 


proof glues are very hard on shaper tools. 


much better 


INTERESTED MANUFACTURER. 


Comparative Summary Compiled from 
(Juestionnaires for 1923, 1922 and 1921 





( Runrer Consumep tn Russer Propucts anp Sates VALVE oF 
SHIPMENTS 
1923 1622 1921 
‘ cea, NS NEE ‘ — 
I Long Long Long 
RE SUS s Tons *Value Tons *Value Tons *Value 
Aut t 
gs 157.5 $439,803 146,318 $423,271 88,055 $409,144 
Awe 1 tor 
pre tubes 40,892 70,9¢ 37,820 62,307 24,969 57,569 
| cycle tires 
gs €s 4 540 428 1,582 144 1,109 
BR cl r (single 
€< < cs 1 
ines 2 4 R08 3.533 £34 3,091 
therwis ecified 18 129 529 2,258 455 2,049 
Sol tires for moto 
vehicles weeeees 18,305 29,630 18,570 27,877 8,798 21,411 
All other solid tires.. 302 775 352 1,027 185 1,251 
Tire sundries and re- 
pair materials ....... 2,308 11,317 2,288 10,338 1,979 10,837 





Totals—tires and tire 


sundries 220,952 $558,463 207,203 $532,193 125,119 $506,461 





Ornmer Runeser Propvucts 


$61,498 




















Mechanical rubber goods 16,076 $84,859 15,603 $68,970 9,725 
Boots and shoes 16,204 123,631 11,985 102,688 10,602 91,086 
Insulated wire and in- 
sulating compounds 3,319 32,076 2,198 21,955 1,048 11,717 
Druggists’ sundries, med- 
ical an l surgical rub- 
ber good aaa 2,358 13,032 2.492 12,290 1,365 11,233 
Waterproof cloth, cloth 
neg , hher sheet 
ing 3.052 24,030 2,669 16,134 1,531 13,259 
Ha ther goods 2,807 9,822 2,278 8,256 957 4,285 
uke aioe aol ’ 5,082 16,882 5.938 18,762 **1,788 **71444 
liscellanec not in 
luded it f above 
tems 5,106 20,625 3,817 13,837 2,156 12,764 
T s —othe rubber 
oducts 54,004 324,957 46,980 262,892 29,170 213,286 
( total—all pred 
cts 274,956 $883,420 254,183 $795,085 154,289 $719,747 
1923 1922 1921 
Ave e € f unufacturers reporting . 243 24 237 
Ave ¢ mlx f employees......... .+++ 153,044 139,806 121,642 
Crupe Rueser InvenToRY 
1923 1922 1921 
7 ntory of crude rubber on handand Tons Tons Tons 
December 31 
ie 104,078 127,232 113,553 
4,189 6,138 5,588 
ans 1,118 2,169 10,618 
Total 109,385 135,539 129,759 
Propuction AND CONSUMPTION OF RECLAIMED RuBBER 
Tons of reclaimed rubber produced.......... 69,534 53,788 34,156 
Tons of scrap rubber consumed.............. 88,008 68,844 46,036 
*000 omitted. 


mechanical rubber gcods for first half of 1921. 


**Included in 
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Activities of the Rubber Association of America 


Board of Directors Meeting 


HE Board of Directors of the Rubber Association met on 

February 28. In addition to giving attention to routine mat- 

ters relating to the association’s activities, the Board approved 
the recommendation of the Foreign Trade Division that the 
Rubber Association become a member of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Division and Committee Meetings 


One of the principal subjects discussed at the meeting March 7th 
of the Calendered Rubber Goods Section—Rubber Clothing Di- 
vision, was cooperative advertising and publicity to promote the 
sale of rubberized waterproofed clothing. No definite conclusion 
was reached, however, but the subject is receiving serious con- 
sideration by the rubber clothing manufacturers. 

The Auto Fabric Manufacturers’ Division met at the Yale Club, 
New York, N. Y., on March 10. 

The Rubber Heel and Sole Division met at the Yale Club, 
New York, N. Y., on March 11. After the adoption of by-laws 
to govern operations of the division, an executive committee was 
elected for the ensuing year, consisting of the Essex Rubber Co., 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Miller 
Rubber Co., Panther & Panco Rubber Co., and the United States 
Rubber Co. 

The Specification Committee of the Rubber Sundries Manufac- 
turers’ Division held a two-day meeting at Akron, Ohio, on March 
11 and 12. Detailed consideration was given to the specifications 
of the Federal Specifications Board covering druggists’ sundries 
of all kinds. The committee recommended certain changes in the 
specifications, which the representatives of the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board who attended the meeting will present to the board 
for consideration. 

The Toy Balloon Section of the Rubber Sundries Manufacturers’ 
Division met in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 13. Tentative recom- 
mendations were adopted in connection with the standardization 
of form sizes and balloon weights. The next meeting of this 
section will be held at Ashland, Ohio, on April 24, when final 
action will be taken in the matter of standardization. 

On March 24 there was a meeting of a sub-committee of the 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division to consider plans for conduct- 
ing an educational advertising campaign among hardware dealers 
and jobbers concerning standardization of garden hose sizes on 
the basis of 54-inch hose only. The campaign will be begun in 


April and will continue through September. The “Hardware 
Age,” “Hardware World,” and “Hardware Dealers’ Magazine” 
will be the media and the advertisements will outline the benefits 
realized by manufacturers, dealers and consumers as a result of 
standardization on one size of garden hose. 

The executive committee of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division 
met at the Lotos Club, New York city, on March 26, when a 
schedule of load carrying capacities and inflation pressures for 
balloon tires was considered. Consideration was also given to a 
revision of the present Standard Tire Warranty in order to place a 
time limit on the acceptance of claims for adjustment 

The regular March meeting of the Traffic Committee has been 
postponed until April 7, which will enable members to be present 
at hearings before the Consolidated Classification Committee in 
New York. A number of transportation matters which affect the 
rubber industry will be considered at this meeting 

Statistics of Tire Dealers’ Stocks 

The Tire Manufacturers’ Division is attempting to obtain data 
relative to current stocks of pneumatic and solid tires and inner 
tubes in the hands of dealers as of April 1. The association has 
distributed to 120,000 tire dealers throughout the United States 
a questionnaire asking for this information. The attempt has the 
endorsement of the National Tire Dealers’ Association and that 
organization is cooperating with the Rubber Association in urging 
upon its members the desirability of furnishing the necessary 
figures. The statistics compiled from the questionnaire will be 
published in the rubber trade papers and in the automotive columns 
of the daily press. The present available statistics concerning tire 
manufacturers’ production and shipments, and the published 
figures relative to automobile registration, together with the data 
to be developed concerning dealers’ stocks, will make possible for 
the first time a complete realization of conditions in the tire 
industry. 

Crude Rubber Questionnaire 

The association will soon distribute to rubber manufacturers 
and crude rubber importers and dealers the usual quarterly 
questionnaire calling for information concerning the consumption 
of crude rubber in the manufacture of the various products of 
the rubber industry, sales value of finished products, number of 
persons employed in the industry, consumption of scrap rubber 
and production of reclaimed rubber and quantity of crude rubber 
on hand in the United States or afloat for the United States 
ports as of March 31. 


= 





Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 


Pneumatic Casincs 
oa 


INNER TUBES Souip Trres 
A oben 








‘ Vi % 
No. Mfrs. No. Mfrs. No. Mfrs. 
Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- 
ing tory tion ments ing tory tion ments ing tory tion ments 
1922 
Twelve months 1922...........++. “a 58,401,086 30,698,139 29,221,899 72,463,938 38,137,181 36,656,435 .. 2,320,650 786,603 688,845 
Twelve months 1923.........+-55+ a 67,448,419 33,933,936 32,991,810 87,807.770 45,128,083 43,554,963 oa 3,013,674 692,148 690,090 
1923 
ONUATY ccccccccccccccccscessecs 62 4,695,968 3,127,270 2,994,297 62 5,838,310 3,951,885 3,748,651 11 262,462 83,343 60,611 
—, CBSO 6UEL6506GC0CROEOOCS 60 5,224,387 3,217,987 2,588,639 60 6,771,958 4,039,202 3,001,697 11 270,191 75,457 63,394 
OE rrr rr errr yr rt 58 5,670,601 3,865,726 3,322,637 57 7.740,945 4,375,414 3,828,315 11 265,843 79,788 77,144 
i 56 6,088,272 3,539,326 2,976,160 55 8,394,184 4,259,558 3,535,635 10 260,631 71,468 72,609 
57 6,906,594 3,659,986 2,757,764 57 9,292,223 4,317,537 3,414,115 10 268,323 77,288 67,147 
55 7,040,600 2,956,943 2,502,185 54 8,924,326 3,590,011 3,581,060 10 283,425 72,445 52,126 
54 6,471,124 1,992,989 2,539,425 52 7,527,281 2,666,354 3,942,247 10 263,891 42,345 45,219 
Sica 58 6,058,387 2,355,915 2,807,432 53 6,950,578 3,577,922 4,304,034 10 262,810 48,141 45,925 
GONMEE ccc cccceccccvseescocce 60 5,397,557 2,029,581 2,623,775 55 6,457,455 3,254,575 3,683,574 10 249,379 37,074 45,971 
OetOBEr .cccccccceccccccccccesecs 59 4,876,352 2,361,340 2,819,583 55 6,898,425 3,855,244 3,595,737 10 234,945 37,285 48,065 
Nowember ..cccccccccccccccscccce 55 4,689,329 2,399,725 2,456,296 53 6,693,639 3,451,716 3,422,426 11 213,686 32,577 49,471 
NS. 5 cea cnstacenecsceesneecs 56 4,329,300 2,437,148 2,603,617 52 6,318,446 3,288,665 3,497,472 10 178,088 34,937 62,408 
1924 
ES 0. cbb these egeneegniseee ee 56 4,808,084 3,220,292 2,785,335 51 6,720,247 3,887,959 3,475,713 16 182,782 53,604 43,375 


“Production” and “Shipment” figures cover the entire month for which each report is made. ‘‘Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each month. 

“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in factory and in transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in possession of 
dez alers on consignment basis, and as a total represents all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock. 

Sap eee includes only stock forwarded to a purchaser and does not include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment basis, or 


abroa 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Tread and Bead Measuring and Cutting Machine 


illustration sh« 


HE 
cutt 


the machine measur 


then skive cuts it | 

is useful for raw 
treads with or witho 
he breaker and cush- 


This machine can 
be adjusted to cut any 
length from 30 inches 
up to 288 inches and is 


built in widths of 6, 9 
14 and 20 inches. When 


cutting standard tire 
treads the machine will 
handle 3) treads 
minute 

These machines are 
built for cutting raw 
or cured clincher bead 
stock to length witl 


square ends, as well as 


any other dimensioned 
material required i! 
engths from 3 to 4 
‘ irds 

The machines. are 


built in fifteen different 
types, therefore provid 
ing a machine suited 
tor almost every 


patch gums, e 


er that is bui 


‘ 
t 
tc., in lengt! 


the latest type of high speed rotary 


nder the Artos patents. In 
the article to be cut to exact length and 


operation 











| 





Utility Tread and Bead Stock Cutter 
\W } en like 


der 18 inches, the machine produces 


operating on materials 


Cudahy, 


Manufacturing C: 


Electric Lift-About Hoist 


7.200 pieces pe! hour 
Wisconsin 

In every rubber manufa 
or heavy molds or produ 


Shepard Electric Lift-About 





turing plant 


where calendering is done 
randled, some torm ot portable 
hoisting device is es 


sential to expedite 


production Avery 
electric hoist 


is that 


efficient 
or lift-about 
shown in the illustra 
before 


tion in use 


a rubber calender 


Such a_ mechanical 
helper is equal to the 
severe task of lifting 
1,000 to 1,800 pound 
rolls of stock to and 
from a calender. In 
some mills this duty 


is maintained on a 24- 
hour schedule’ with 
approximately 180 lifts 
a day. The 
lift-about is displacing 
more 


electric 
hoists which are 
costly to operate 
Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Co., Montour 
Falls, New York 


Measuring Machine for Insulated Wire 


An accurate and durable ma- 
for rapidly 
measuring or insulated 
wire or cables is shown in the 


chine designed 


plain 


illustration 

The machine is dial register- 
ing with capacity up to 10,000 
It is supported on a sub- 
pedestal. 


feet 
stantial 

In operation, the wire is led 
to and from the large vertical 
measuring wheel between pairs 
of vertical guide rollers. The 
measuring wheel is attached to 
a hinged arm provided with an 
adjustable weight and is con- 
nected to the dial indicator by 





suitable gearing. [n its pas- 
sage through the machine the 
wire is supported on three 
horizontal rollers, passing be- 
tween the middle one and the — 
measuring wheel. Sufficient 


pressure is supplied by the ad- 

justable weight to revolve the Dial Machine for Measuring Wire 
measuring wheel without slip- 

page and the wire measurement is recorded on the dial.—Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Machine for Cutting Crépe Soles 

Thirty years ago cutting 
rubber shoe soles was done 
wholly by hand for the reason 
that machine-cut skived edges 
were then an unsolved prob- 
lem. Volume production ne- 
cessitated the solution of the 
problem and the familiar Well- 
man sole cutting machine was 
perfected. 

The latest type of this ma- 
which is shown in the 
illustration, is 
efficient for cutting 
compounded sheet soling for 
rubber footwear or the unvul- 
canized crépe soles of the 
modern sport shoe. 

The machine is a compact 
power-driven unit mounted on 
an open cast pedestal. The 
mechanism includes a cam de- 
vice which guides the disk as 
it cuts the rubber stock, fol- 
lowing the outline of a metal 
sole pattern. 

The pattern may be of any 
size or form within the scope 
of the machine and need not 
necessarily be that of a sole. The cutting disk may be set to 
give any desired angle or skive on the edge of the sole or may 
cut the edge square if desired. 





chine, 
accompanying 
equally 














Wellman Crépe Sole 


Cutting Machine 
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Unvulcanized crépe sole rubber is unusually thick, tough and 
fibrous, but this machine has met the new demand upon it for 
cutting crépe sole stock without any change in the type or method 
of operation. The adjustment of the knife offers a choice from 
a straight edge sole to one of any desired bend. The sole thus 
cut requires no further trimming before application to the leather 
shoe.—Wellman Co., Medford, Massachusetts. 


Bi-Record Vulcanizing Thermometer 


The bi-record vulcanizer recording thermometer here illustrated 
has been developed as a result of extensive investigations in the 
operation of a vertical 
vulcanizer. Contrary to 
common opinion the tem- 
perature throughout a 
vertical tire vulcanizer is 
not uniform. A differ- 
ence of two degrees or 
more exists between the 
top and bottom of the 
vulcanizer. 

This condition 
be entirely overcome by 
increasing the circulation 
of the steam in the 
heater, using automatic 
temperature control for 
condensation discharge, 
this control being set 
within a few degrees of the operating temperature in the heater. 

The same tire vulcanizer chart may be used to record the 
operation of the condensation control. The heater temperatures 
are recorded on the outer scale which has an open time scale 
admitting reading within very close limits, and the condensation 
temperatures on the inner scale. The pens for each scale operate 
on the same time line, therefore there is no time correction to be 


may 





Tycos Bi-Record Thermometer 


applied. 

With this instrument temperature relations may be recorded 
between any two points in the vulcanizer or between the vulcanizer 
and the condensation chamber.—Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York. 


Portable Safety Saw 

In every rubber plant 
portable handy power 
tools, such as the one here 
shown, are advantageous 
in promoting efficiency and 
saving time. The ability 
of this tool has the same 
relation to sawing as a 
portable electric drill has 
to drilling. It can be 
moved about at will or be 
accorded a permanent lo- 
cation. 

Although similar in con- 
struction to the ordinary 
cut-off used in the 
carpenter shop or pattern 
room of rubber mills, this 
machine has the advan- 
tages of all-steel construc- 
tion, ball bearings, and a safety circle guard. _ While primarily 
designed as a cut-off, ripping or mitering wood saw, it suggests 
other uses to the progressive rubber engineer. 

Equipped with a circular knife-edge disk in place of a saw 


saw 





Onan Electric “Safety” Saw 


this tool would be very handy in the compound room for cutting 
crude and reclaimed rubbers for batch weighing; in the make-up 
rooms for cutting slab or tubed stocks for molding, or in squar- 
ing and cutting to lengths various sorts of cured goods.—D. W. 
Onan & Sons, 43 S. Royalston avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Shuttle Type Hose Baling Machine 


The general mechanism of the shuttle type machine, for baling 
garden hose in 500 feet lengths, is shown in the illustration. 

This machine 
stands seven feet 
high on a six feet 
square area. Its 
operation is sim- 
ple. The coil of 
hose is placed on 
the table between 
the upper and 
lower revolving 
cones. The upper 
cones are pressed 
down firmly with 
any pressure de- 
sired, regulated by 
a hand wheel, 
forming the coil 
into a compact 
bundle. The wrap- 
ping material roll 
is placed within 
the shuttle. 

Starting the ma- 
chine causes the 
bale to revolve 
slowly upon the cones while the roll of wrapping material passes 
down through the center of the bale and up on the outside, the 
wrapper being delivered through a tension system which insures 
a uniform tight wrap. 

It is possible with this machine to wrap a bundle up to 12 
inches high, the inside of the bale to be not less than 12 inches 
and outside diameter up to 36 inches. The package is attractive, 
strong and economical as compared with the former method ot 
Machine Co., 326, A_ street, Boston 

















Terkelsen Hose Wrapping Machine 


reeling hose.—Ter‘elsen 
Massachusetts. 


Mechanical Washer for Rubber Goods 


Small molded rubber articles and lathe-cut pieces are much 


improved in appearance if well cleaned or finished by washing 


in water with or 
without the addition 
f some cleansing 
medium. 

The illustration 
shows a_ machine 
especially designed 
for that sort of work 
on small metal 
parts, and it is 


equally well adapted 
for washing rubber 
pieces. 

The goods to be 
cleaned are placed 
in the feed hopper 
by continuous or intermittent operation and from there are guided 
into the drum. The drum is slowly revolved at approximately 





Meaker Washing Machine 
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SIX revolutions per minute for a few minutes, and during this — strips, are rolled and fixed automatically, securing regularity of 
time, boiling solut mechanical means, is being continually shape not obtainable by hand construction. Perfect casings can 
throw ve ‘ be built on this ma- 
around the pieces to be %* : chine in a few minutes 
cleanes whic F and will fit the vulcan- 
changing positions izing molds exactly and 

at all their infact thus save much labor 
and every corner is be in loading the molds 
ng reached during the for curing. 


operation 

The prim ple I the 
machine 1s similar t 
the cylinder type laun 
dry and household 
washing machine. One 
halt horsepower is am- 
ple with full load op- 
eration This unit is a 
belted, direct-driven 
machine, easily operat 
ed with accessible ad 


justments such is 





clutch lever to stop 





The outstanding fea- 
tures of the tire ex- 
panding and _ shaping 
machine shown on the 
right in the picture are 
these entirely auto- 
matic; adjustable for 
different sizes of 
straight side or clincher 
tires; guides enable 
tread and side walls to 
be applied with precis- 
ion; electrically heated 
and supplied with a 














and start drum. Com 
o start < CASING BUILDER 
plete with steel tank 
steam coils and driving 
pulley the unit weighs about 1,700 pounds.—Meaker Galvanizing 


Co., 1243 Fulton street, Chicago, Lllinois 


Flat Band Tire Building Machines 


The manufacture of cord tires by the flat band method is suc- 


cessfully carried out abroad 1 use of the two English ma- 
chines here illustrated 


The semi-automatic case making machine is shown on the left in 


the picture, in which a completed tire band is represented on the 
drum. Rolls for holding the supply of cut fabric are located 
over the building drum, which is gear driven. Adjustable tools 


and guides tor placement of the fabric plies and beads are arranged 
in front for convenient use of the operator. The machine is belt 
driven, started and stopped by foot treadle control or by hand 
applied friction clutch 

The special features of this machine include high and low speed 
gears for use according to requirements; the winding accuracy is 
such that the fabric is applied on the drum exactly, and the 
strips can be cut so nearly to width that trimming is unnecessary 


and there is no waste 


Gautier Flat Band Tire Making Machines 


rheostat for necessary 
adjustment of tempera- 
ture. 

The time required for expanding is about five seconds. The 
machine is indispensable for shaping the casing from the form 
of an endless band: for fixing the tread and rubber on the side 


CASING EXPANDER AND SHAPER 


walls, and for repairing and retreading tires.—Gautier Processes, 
Ltd., Glenville Grove, New Cross, London, S.F. &. 


Machinery Patents 


Tire boot-BuiLpinc Macuine. <A combination of fabric and 
sheet rubber supply holders successively arranged for forming 
these materials into a continuous strip of built-up layers and an 
intermittently actuated die press for cutting tire boots from the 
continuous strips.—Charles W. Steele, assignor to The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United States patent 
No. 1,483,915. 

METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR MARKING TIRE FLaps. Tire flaps 
are marked by branding with an electrically heated metal branding 
plate against which the article is held by a suitable work support. 

-Adrian O. Abbott, Jr., assignor to Morgan & Wright, both of 
Detroit, Michigan. United States patent No. 1,484,455. 





























1,483,915 














The bead cores are placed in position by a special device and 


the cord fabric covering the bead cores, as well as the bead 


Trre-But_pinc Macuine. By means of this device any desired 
percentage of stretch may be given to the fabric as it is placed 
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pon the core, and the tire manufactured rapidly and efficiently. 

he tension mechanism is set by means of index gearing and con- 
ections which adjust cores within the feed pulleys to produce the 

juired amount of tension in the fabric—John Axel Ahlfors, 
ssignor to The Knight Manufacturing Co., both of Canton, Ohio. 

uited States patent No. 1,484,456. 

MACHINE AND METHOD oF CoaTING Fasrics. A machine for 
coating fabrics combining a tension, a draw roll, and a coating 
levice comprising a trough, between two adjacent surfaces of 
which the cloth is drawn. The distance between these surfaces 
and the cloth regulates the thickness of the coating applied —D. D. 
Frothingham, of Salem, and R. U. Sawyer, of Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts. United States patent No. 1,484,705. 

MACHINE FOR MAKING GASKETs. A special delivery head is 
ittached to a tubing machine by which the plastic rubber stock is 
forced out in the form of a flaring tube, and a ring or gasket is 
cut from the protruding portion by the shearing action of a cutter 
passing down an inclined surface. The cutter is operated by a 
combination of levers actuated by gearing driven in unison with 
the tubes from the same source of power.—Willis J. Peele, Chi- 
. Illinois. United States patent No. 1,484,961. 


‘ag 

THERMOSTATIC ConTROI. OF HEAT IN REPAIR VULCANIZERS. The 
combination with a plate to be applied to the article to be vul- 
canized. of a heated element movable into contact with the plate, 
to heat it by conduction, and control of the supply of heat to the 
plate by automatically separating it from the heating element. 
Walter H. Welch, Bristol, assignor to Harvey Frost & Co., 
Limited. London. both in England. United States patent No 
1,485,351 

Tire Beap AND MACHINE 
non-uniform section is used for making tire 


Instead of wires of uniform cross 
section, a wire of 
beads. And instead of employing a wire which is crimped, cor- 
rugated, twisted or otherwise deflected as to its axis, the wire has 
an undeflected axis and an irregular exterior. The irregularities 
permit the wire to become bedded immovably against the adjacent 
wires and also firmly gripped by the surrounding materials, guard- 
ing against elongation or change of position of the wires in the 
bead.—Harvey F. Maranville, assignor by mesne assignments to 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United 
States patent No. 1,485,864. 

Heer Breast TRIMMING MACHINE. This comprises a frame 
supporting a driving mechanism and conveying device for sup- 
porting and conveying the heels to the trimming knives so that 
only the lower breast margins of the heels may be trimmed. The 
parts are also adjustable so that a proper relation of operative 
parts may be secured to position the heels for trimming and dis- 
charging them.—George C. Reeves, John C. Hintz, and Rees Bey- 
non, assignors to Dryden Rubber Co., all of Chicago, Illinois 
United States patent No. 1,486,159. 

MACHINE FoR TRIMMING SoLtp Tires. A movable trimming 
blade is mounted in a tool post supported on an adjustable car- 
riage permitting its application to the rim of a solid rubber tire 
as it revolves on a supporting pedestal as shown in the figure.- 
Baker, Los Angeles, California. United States patent 


Harry L 
No. 1.486.474 

Apparatus FoR MANUFACTURING Tires. A layout for the elimi- 
nation of booked plies and their storage in connection with tire 
manufacturing comprises a pair of stock tables upon which the 
operators join together in continuous strips the ends of rubber 
coated bias cut fabric which loops over a series of rollers on its 
wav to the cores upon which it is finally applied and stretched by 
the system of rollers at the building machine. The looping serves 
as a ‘temporary storage of strip stock. In the building machine 
used the tire cores occupy different position according as they are 


receiving the plies underlying or overlying the beads.—W. C. 


Stevens, assignor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron. Ohio. United States reissued patent No. Re. 15,772. 


238.280 
238 ) 
- S71 
08,243 
08,283 
208,518 
390,357 
90,678 


Other Machinery Patents 


The Dominion of Canada 


lire treating apparatus. S. M. Shull, Lewistown, Montana, 
vu. 3 \ 


I ast. heldine device E. J l'atten, New Haven, Connecticut, 
U. S._A., assignor to The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Ovebec 

Stripping Cevice. F. F. Jamieson, assignor to The Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber Co., beth of Montreal, Quebec 


The United Kingdom 
Machine for washing rubber, etc. P. E. Young, 2 Fort street, 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts, U. S. A 


vulcanizing rubber in long lengths E. Cc. R. 


Apparatus for 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London 


Marks, 57 

Method and apparatus for preparing cord fabrics. Morgan & 
Wright, Detroit, Michigan, assignee ot Ek. Jury, New York, 
N. ¥ both in U. S 


Germany 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
(November 17, 1922) Apparatus fcr washing rubber and the 
like. Fritz Kempter, Heimstrasse 9, Stuttgart. 
(January 13, 1923) RoHing machine for treating rubber or 


other plastic materials mixed with sclvents. Adolf Sadger, 
Kaiserkorso 69, Berlin-Tempelhof y 
(August 6, 1921). Apparatus for forming hollow goods of 
rubber. Paramount Rubber Consclidated, Inc., Philadeiphia, 
Pennsylvania, United States; represented by Dr. Breiterbach, 
Dusseldorf 
; \pparatus for vulcanizing pneumatic tires. 
Charles Auguste Tissot, Grenoble, France; represented by R. 
H. Kern, Berlin, S. W. 11 


(December 1, 1921). Vulcantving apparatus for repairing objects 
f rubher Maximin Mompiou, Algiers, Algeria; represented 
vw G. Dedreux ane Weickmann, Munich 

(Tune 3, #21) Equipment for making rubber tires Kuno 
schragin, Alexanderstrasse 30, Berlir 

(May 23, 1922) Apparatus for mass production of rubber 

hollow goods. Continental-Caoutchouc-und-Gutta-Percha-Com- 


pagnie, Hannover 


Design Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
(December 3, 1923). Device for shaping long tubes, particularly 
of fabric. Meirowsky & Cie., A.-G., Porz-am-Rhein. 
(December 3, 1923). _Mandrel, particularly for long tubes, espe- 
cially of fabrics. Meirowsky & Cie., A.-G., Porzeam-Rhein. 





Other Process Patents 
The United States 


(Reissue). Method and apparatus for manufacturing tires 
W. C. Stevens, assignor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both cf Akron, Ohio. 

Manufacture of sponge tubber articles F. S. Malm, Chicago, 
Illinois, assignor to Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
a 


Meth«d of making pneumatic tires 1. P. Destribats, Trenton, 


J 
Method «f making a tire bead. H. F. Maranville, assignor by 
mesne assignments to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
; Akren, Obn 
The Dominion of Canada 
Methe! of making a liquid belt dressing of melted vulcanized 


rubber. L. M. Fisher, Clarksdale, Missou I 

Methed of making a pneumatic tire. C, E. Veil-Picard, Paris, 
Seine, France. 

Methed of vulcanizing rubber and fabric articles D. . Ee 
Hennessy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, assignor to The Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, both in U. S. A 








Germany 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
a 1, 1622) Method for making metallic surfaces on 
" combinations containing svlpl Ivan Gates Warren, 
Caterham Valley, England; represented by K. Walther, Berlin- 
Friedenau 
(February 18, 1919) Methed of mating tires and the like. 


Hermann Berg, Kénigswinter-am-Rhein 
(November 20. 1920) Method f vuleant ing tires and similar 
rubber gcods The B. F. Gordrich Co.. New York, United 


States; represented by V. G. Benjamin and H. F. Wertheimer, 
Berlin, S. W 
(January 19, 1922) Method of making gures of rubber. 


toy fi 

Radium-Gummiwerke, G.m.b.}i., Koln-Dellbriick 

(March 24, 1921) Method of making hollow bodies of rubber. 
Paul Hagemann, Ilerderstrasse 41, Magdeburg 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 
“SYNDICAT PROFESSIONNEL DES CAOUTCHOUC. GUTTA- 





Percha, Tissus Elastiques,” and “Syndicat Professionnel des Fabricants de 
Fils et Cables Electriques.” Annuaire 1923-24 Published by the above so- 
cieties, 18 Rue Duphot, Paris. Paper, illustrated, 280 pages, 8% by 5% 


inches. 


HIS annual is in two parts, one relating to the Association of 
Fr Manufacturers of Electric Wires and Cables and the other to 

the Association of manufacturers of rubber, gutta-percha 
and elastic fabrics. Each part gives the Association’s statutes, 
list of members with brief description of their principal manu- 
factures, a classified list of firms, besides notes regarding 
organizations which are of interest to the above groups and 
different government departments. The little book should be 
very serviceable to American firms desiring to have at hand 
a list of representative French manufacturers of rubber and 
electrical goods 


“ANNUAL REPORT OF BUREAU OF STANDARDS FOR THE 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1923." Published by the Department of 
Commerce, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Paper, 330 
pages, 6 by 9 inches 

This well-known publication contains as usual much detailed 
information of a scientific and technical nature. Among the 
many subjects under consideration are included the reports of 
certain researches in connection with rubber and rubber com- 
pounds, as well as important data regarding balloon fabric and 
various textiles 

“COTTON FACTS—EDITION OF 1923." REVISED AND ENLARGED 
by C. W. Shepperson. Published by Shepperson Publishing Co., 16-18 
Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. Cloth, 272 pages, including index, 
4 by 7 inches 

Several new tables of statistics and various other unusual fea- 
tures appear in this forty-eighth annual edition of this useful and 
standard publication. One of these new features is a map pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Entomology, United States Department 
of Agriculture, in order to show the extent of the ravages of 
the cotton boll weevil during the years from 1892 to 1922 in- 


clusive. 


“TROPICAL AGRICULTURE.” THE MONTHLY OFFICIAL JOUR- 
nal of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, published at St. 
Augustine, Trinidad, B. W. I Paper, 16 pages, 8% by 11 inches 


The initial number, dated January, 1924, gives assurance that 
the new publication will effectively serve the purpose of assembling 
and disseminating the great fund of scientific information regard- 
ing the cultivation of tropical crops. One of the notable con- 
tributions to the issue is an article on the aims and work of the 
Imperial College by Sir Francis Watts, K. C. M. G., D. Se, 
stressing the advantages of systematic instruction in the raising 
of rubber, cotton, sugar, cacao, and other tropical products similar 
to that which farmers in temperate regions receive from agri- 
cultural schools. Inspiring to the progressive cultivator is an 
article by Professor H. A. Ballou, M. Sc., on tropical entomology, 
recounting important achievements in large-scale control of insect 
pests and pointing out promising paths of research. 

Other articles by specialists deal with various phases of agri- 
culture: excellent reviews of new literature on germane subjects: 
a résumé of what the college has accomplished; commerce and 
transport information; reports of recent chemical progress, and a 
n 


review of the markets for the chief products of the tropics 
both hemispheres 


“Crupe RuBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


the library of every progressive rubber man 


Recent Articles Relating to Rubber 


The Determination of the Activity of a Vulcanization Accelera- 
tor’. The simplest and most generally applicable test mix for 
accelerators is one containing rubber, sulphur, zinc oxide and 
accelerator, vulcanized in steel molds under hydraulic pressure 
in steam. The factors affecting the activity of the accelerator 
in this mix and in these conditions are the purity, concentration, 
and specific surface of the substances used, and the temperature 
of vulcanization. These factors are considered in detail—G. Mar- 
tin and W. S. Dewey, Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
February 22, 1924, 31 1-34T. 


The Tensile Strength of Rubber. Practical discussion on the 
overrated importance of tensile strength determinations. Test made 
by determinations of “slope” and viscosity are preferable to tests 
of tensile strength. Figures for tensile strength are influenced 
by the length of cure. The tensile strength for quicker curing 
sheet and slower curing crépe from the same latex is found to be 
the same, so that there is no real superiority of smoked sheet over 
first quality crépe. Slab rubber does not show a higher corrected 
tensile than sheet or crépe—O. de Vries. Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, March 7, 1924, 477-52r. 


Dispersing Rubber in Water. The Pratt Theory and practice 
of dispersing of crude rubber, rubber compositions, etc., in water. 
Typical examples of dispersion process and application of the 
product in rubber working and various other industrial applica- 
tions.—John B. Tuttle. Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
March 10, 1924. 


Official Methods of the German Association of Electro-tech- 
nicians for the Analysis of Rubber. (French.) Le Caoutchouc 
et la Gutta Percha, February 15, 1924, 12086-87. 

Formulas of rubber mixings. Five formulas for storage battery 
jars, one for heels, and six for balloon manufacture—Rudolph 
Ditman. Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha. February 15, 1924, 
12084-85. 

Rubber Substitute Tire Filler of Colza Oil. (French.)  Al- 
bert Hutin. Le Caoutchouc ct la Gutta Percha. February 15, 
1924, 12085-86. 


Rubber Latex and Its Technical Importance. (German.) A. 
van Rossem. Netherlands Rubber Institute, Delft. Gummi- 
Zeitung, February 15, 1924, 307-9. 


Components of the Serum of Hevea Latex and Influence on 
Rubber Properties. The total weight of rubber obtained by the 
evaporation of latex is 8-10 per cent greater than that produced 
by coagulation; the evaporated rubber has approximately the 
same viscosity (in solution) as coagulated rubber, but vulcanizes 
more rapidly and has a higher “slope.” The proportion of serum 
solids retained in the rubber has an important bearing on the 
relative effect of coagulation from diluted latex and on the rela- 
tive character of crépe and sheet rubber. Latex diluted with 
water to a 15 per cent concentration of rubber gives a more 
slowly vulcanizing rubber than the undiluted latex; dilution with 
serum naturally does not have this retarding effect—O. deVries 
and W. Spoon, Communications Central Rubber Station, Buiten- 
zorg, 1923, No. 35. 40 pages. 


Studies on Hevea Latex—II. Some Constituents of Latex. 
In latex there appears to be nitrogen in the form of protein 
bodies. lower diffusible products thereof and lecithin-like bodies. 


1Read at a joint meeting of the Manchester Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Manchester Section of the Institution of Rubber 
Industry. December 7, 1922. 
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Investigation suggests the proteins in latex are not of the usual 
type—W. N. C. Belgrave and R. O. Bishop. The Malayan Agri- 
cultural Journal, December, 1923, 271-279. Tables. 

Mercaptobenzothiazole, Its Homologs and Derivatives. Method 
of obtaining mercaptobenzothiazole and its derivatives used as 
vulcanization accelerators—L. B. Sebrell and C. E. Boord. 
Journal of the American Chemical Society, 1923, 45, 2390-2399. 

Technology and Commercial Applications of Sulphur—Il. 
Reviews the published investigations of Skellon on the migration 
of sulphur during vulcanization and the mass action of sulphur 
in vulcanization. Reference is made to several forms of hard 
rubber, rubber substitutes, etc., containing sulphur. The insoluble 
amorphous form and the soluble form probably do not differ 
seriously in vulcanizing effect. 

Several sulphur containing plastics for molded articles are de- 
scribed—Henry H. Wilkinson. Chemical Age, February, 1924, 
60-62. 

The Use of Rubber Latex in the Manufacture of Boards, 
Leather and Linoleum Substitutes and the Vulcanization of These 
Products. A lecture delivered before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, February 4, 1924—Frederick Kaye. The [ndia 
Rubber Journal, February 9, 1924, 19-24. 

New Evidence as to the Existence and Nature of Calender 
Grain. W. M. Ames, The /ndia-Rubber Journal, March 1, 1924, 
12. 

Coagulation of Hevea Latex with Organic Base. (Italian.) 
The author finds that numerous basic aromatic or cyclic substances 
as aniline, x-phenylbiguanide, piridine, etc., are powerful 
coagulants of the latex. Piperidine is less effective and methyl- 
amine, ethylamine and urotropine are inactive. The coagulat- 
ing power of the former substances is held to be due to their action 
on the proteins formed by the emulsion agent of the latex.— 
Camillo Pelizzola. Giornale di Chimica Industriale ed Applicata, 
Milan, January, 1924, 10-11. 

Lining and Coating Bodies with Hard Rubber—I. (German.) 
Description of the processes used in covering metal articles like 
handles, stoppers, knobs, balls with a hard rubber.—Ludwig Fiill- 
sack. Gummi-Zeitung, Berlin, February 1, 1924, 271-272. 

Lining and Coating Bodies with Hard Rubber—II. (German.) 
Covering and lining containers and centrifuges with hard rubber 
is explained in detail—Ludwig Fiillsack, Gummi-Zeitung, Berlin, 
February 15, 1924, 309-310. 

Results of the Kediri Rubber Inquiry. (Dutch.) Over 80 
samples of rubber, chiefly sheet, submitted by 24 estates in Kediri, 
Java, were examined as to their external and inner qualities, with 
a view to increasing the uniformity of the product of this district. 
—Dr. A. J. Altic, Archief voor de Rubbercultuur in Nederlandsch- 
Indié, January, 1924, 1-13, tables. 

Experimental Tapping of Hevea Buddings. (Dutch.) Detailed 
report of the results obtained in tapping budded trees. The 
findings lead to conclusions that planting with budded stock is to 
be considered a temporary measure that must give way to genera- 
tive propagation as soon as it is possible to get seeds of hereditary 
good strain. In the meantime, cautious planting with buddings is 
recommended.—Dr. C. Heuser, Archief voor de Rubbercultuur in 
Nederlandsch-Indié, January, 1924, 25-68. Illustration, diagrams, 
tables. 

Studies on Hevea Latex—I. Coagulation. Current theories of 
coagulations are referred to and the writer explains his own 
theory, namely: Coagulation is normally due to increase of 
hydrogen ion concentration which may be caused by bacterial 
action; the phenomena can be explained by the assumption of an 
iso-electric region for the protective protein. Certain difficulties 
are also discussed and deductions of practical interest made—W. 
N. C. Belgrave. The Malayan Agricultural Journal, December, 
1923, 348-370, tables, references. 


Detection and Distribution of Phytosterols in Latex. Euphor- 
bon has been obtained not only from the Euphorbiaceae, but also 
from many other latex-forming plants and its nature as a 
phytosterol established. The presence of 0.1-2.0 per cent of 
phytosterol in latex is regarded as characteristic. The physiologi- 
cal significance of phytosterols is discussed—G. Klein and K. 
Pirschle. Biochemische Zeitschrift, 1923, 143, 457-472. 


In much traveled hallways, banks, corridors of office buildings, 
places of amusement, and in hospitals, where durability in wear 
and noiselessness are important factors, rubber flooring is rapidly 
demonstrating its superiority over other kinds of floor covering. 

It is reported on good authority that over one million square 
feet of reinforced rubber flooring has been laid in New York by 
one manufacturer during the past three years. The standard thick- 
nesses of this flooring are 3/16 and % inch. The composition is 








Stedman Preducts Co. 


India Rubber World Office Hallway Laid With Rubber Flooring 


a tough wearing stock consisting of selected crude and reclaimed 
rubbers, fillers and pigments, reinforced with long staple cotton 
fiber. Properly mixed and calendered this stock is thoroughly 
consolidated and cured under heavy hydraulic pressure in any 
lengths required, from which strips and squares are cut to meet 
any flooring problem. Reinforced flooring has withstood twelve 
years of wear under severe conditions of service. 

Before laying this flooring the underlying floor must be made 
level, smooth, and free from cracks and irregularities. Laying 
the flooring begins with cutting and fitting border strips along 
the edges of the area so that the tiling field will fit between 
borders without cutting individual square tiles except on their 
diagonals. 

A special tile-laying cement is used on either wood or cement 
floors and contains shellac as its principal ingredient, with other 
materials to prevent loosening of the attachment by moisture or 
chemical influences emanating from underlying structural cement. 
This cement is smooth and paste-like in consistency and is applied 
to the floor by plastering trowel and spread to a thin uniform 
coating. 
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Upon the fresh cement the cut border strips are laid and ad- 
justed to place around the walls. Next the “field” flooring is 
cemented in smal! areas and the rectangular tiles are fitted and 
pushed into place Sliding the tiles together forces a slight 
amount of cement upward between joints, excludes water when the 
surface is washed and binds the job together 

Che firmness of reintorced flooring, its perfect fit as iaid and 
the grip of the cement used for its attachment to the underlying 
surface are the factors which make a permanent job that will 
not spread, buckle or loosen from its foundation 

Well laid reinforced rubber flooring may be walked upon im- 
mediately without damage, so tirmly are the tiles attached to- 
gether Che cement hardens considerably in 48 hours but does 
not become fully hard in less than a week. 


Recently about 6,000 square feet of reinforced rubber flooring 


were laid in the hallways of the Central Building, 25 West Forty- 
fth street, New York City 
Phe illustratx vs the appearance of this flooring as laid in 
the hallway of Tue INpiA Rupper Wortp’s office in this building 


The Rubber Bill of the Automobile 


By Benjamin Benton 


Even those familiar with the general requirements of the 
automobile industry and who appreciate the importance of the 
role played by rubber as an automobile essential, have but a 


vague idea of the actual amount and the monetary value of the 
rubber used in dozens of ways to add to the general efficiency of 
Yet that the 


automobile 


the up-to-date motor car i simple survey shows 


annual rubber bill of the now reaches a magnitude 


even equaling the gross annual sales of the great steel industry in 


the very 1923 alone it amounted to the colossal 


fail to 


recent past For 


sum of $1,163,000,000; and for 1924 it can scarcely soar 


considerably higher 


According to the report of the United States Department of 
Commerce the,total production of automobiles of all kinds for 
1923 was 4,013,847 

hicles, for spares and 
1923 a total 
sale value of $760,000,000, or approximately $17 apiece. 


the 


For original equipment of those motor ve- 

replacements there was produced during 
of 45,000,000 solid and pneumatic tires having a whole- 
Adding 
ultimate sales total 


an average retail profit of 20 cent, 


would reach $912,000,000 


per 


It is estimated that fully 50,000,000 inner tubes were made in 
1923. Computing their average retail value at $3.50, the final 
sales total for tubes would reach $175,000,000. 

Rubber cloth tops or covers were used on about half of the 
motor cars made in 1923, and the material, averaging $8 a car, 
cost fully $16,000,000 

A large item of cost in automobile equipment, too, is that of 
hard rubber storage battery jars, each battery having at least three 
or four cells, and which expenditure, reckoned on an average of 
$3 a car, easily totals $12,500,000 

Rubber insulated wire used in the starting, ignition, and lighting 


a car, meant an outlay of $8,000,000 


at $2 a 


systems, figured at about $2 
new or replaced rubber matting on 1923 cars 


was expended fully $8,000,000. 


lor car, 
there 


The 


MmVoice 


radiator hose, with a cost of $1.50 a would 


$6,000,000 


minimum car, 
some 
for about half of the cars made last 
fully $4,500,000. 
or rubberized fabric for over 4,000,000 cars 
of high and meant a charge of at least $4,500,000 
There are some 20,000 tire repair shops in the country and each 
$225 worth of tread, tube, cushion, camelback, 
combination, breaker gum and rebuilding fabric, air bags, and 
vulcanizing cement .that involved an expenditure of at least $,- 


500,000 


Flaps and reliners year 


meant an expense of 
Fan belts of rubber 


1 


low degree 


used on an average 


Weather strips are small items on a car, but even at 50 cents a 
vehicle they meant an outlay of about $2,000,000. 

In addition to the foregoing there are many rubber accessories 
for automobiles, such as step and heel plates, pedal pads, door 
bumpers, spring clips, blowout shoes, emergency patching mate- 
rials, etc. Lumped together and put at an average cost of $2.50 
a car their cost would readily reach a total of $10,000,000. 


An Impressive Total 


A summary of the items of the 1923 rubber bill of the automo- 


bile would therefore give a total that may even surprise the 

well informed. 
ee Eee eee $912,000,000 
ET Cori oi cnc bicdadeagkhehsee curios 175,000,000 
Rubber cloth covering .....ccccccccesccces 16,000,000 
Hard rubber battery cells .........ccsecee 12,500,000 
Rubber insulated wiring ................- 8,000,000 
OE os cee iwnncudaawcnaweeeann 8,000,000 
a Se eee ee ee 6,000,000 
yy, ee ae re 4,500,000 
Ts iis an Dik Gites okie ea adbmase hie tie 4,500,000 
Tire repairing and rebuilding stock......... 4,500,000 
SE SUE kckbatadiccvaescnbavenawada 2,000,000 
Miscellaneous rubber accessories......... 10,000,000 
SE SEND nae wecunticnuasenweekedkesmmacers $1,161,000,000 


Ford Rubber Consumption Large 


Of the 4,012,847 motor vehicles produced in 1923, according to 
the the total, or, to be 
data con- 


government almost one-half of 
1,915,485, 


cerning the cost of the rubber goods used for original equipment 


heures, 


precise, came from the Ford shops. Exact 


of Ford cars is not available, but estimates place the value of the 
rubber articles used for new Ford machines and for additions and 
replacements, during 1923, at about 35 per cent of the total al- 
given, thus making the year’s rubber bill of the so-called 
approximately $407,000,000. 


Automobile Rubber for 192 


he needs of the 15,000,000 cars now in use, which re- 


ready 


“flivvers” 


To supply t 
quire an average replacement of 2.7 tires a car, allowing five tires 
apiece for the 3,500,000 cars scheduled for production this year, and 
including 1,000,000 tires for export, the rubber industry of Amer- 
ica will have to produce some 59,000,000 casings and about 60,000,- 
000 tubes 


} 


There will, barring unforeseen adverse circumstances, 
” a correspondingly increased demand for all the other rubber 
goods enumerated in the foregoing schedule. Then, too, the av- 
cost of materials throughout the present year is likely to 
be much above that of last year. All of which indicates that high 
as was the rubber bill of the automobile in 1923, the rubber bill 
of the motor car for 1924 is destined to reach a still greater total, 
less than $1,300,000,000. 


erage 


pre rbably not 


ARROW BLACK 


\rrow black is made from Louisiana natural gas. The material 
is specially classified and retined to produce the proper character- 
istics for a rubber pigment. There is tendency in some gas blacks 
to produce a lack of resiliency or inter-molecular friction in fin- 
ished rubber, which seriously impairs the durability of the rubber 
The final processing of Arrow black 
is said to overcome this drawback and effect a positive safeguard 
against the presence of grit in the finished product. The refined 
uncompressed black is then packed in paper bags with a slip-over 
bag for protection against breakage, or it may be compressed to 
any desired degree before shipment. 


under service conditions. 





REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H. C. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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New Goods and Specialties 


A New Type of Speed Wagon 


HE manufacturers claim that the “Cyc-um” is the speediest 
yi and most attractive and dependable scooter on the market. 

The illustration shows Harold Lloyd and his wife starting 
out on an 1&-mile trip to test this statement. The principal 
features are the 
sensitive steering 
device and de- 
pendable brake 
which make pos- 
sible extremely 
sharp turns and 
short stops. <A 
highly developed 
driving mechan- 
ism requires only 
slight energy to 
set it in motion 
and send it speed- 
ing along. It is 





operated with 
either foot and 
either from the 
attached trailer, 








as in the picture, 





or from the 


standing position 
on the “Cyc-um” itself. One-inch rubber tires on either steel 


The “Cye-um” and Trailer 


disk or wire wheels are provided, and the handle bars have cor- 
rugated rubber grips. There are two styles and three sizes, to 
accommodate all ages, from eight years up—The E. J. Hibner 
Manufacturing Co., 130 West 42nd street, New York, N. Y. 


Rubber-Faced Tube Blocks 


Charles Meuth, of 22 East North street, Danville, Lllinois, is 
making a set of “Ideal” tube blocks in 5 sizes: 1% by 3 inches 
for close quarters around the stem and small tubes; 2 by 3 inches 
5 by 2% inches and 7 by 2% inches for blow-out 





for punctures ; 
repairs, and 3 by 8 inches for large blow-outs. The block consists 
of specially prepared wood to which the rubber is vulcanized by 
a special process. The face rubber is cemented to the base rubber 
and can be removed when worn, and replaced. It is claimed that 
the 2 by 3-inch blocks will last about 3 months in a busy shop 
without changing the rubber, while the other sizes will last a year 
or more. 
New Heavy Duty Cord Tire 

“A high class tire built 
for the man who wants the 
best” is the description 
which the manufacturers 
give of the new heavy duty 
cord illustrated. These tires, 
which are 30 by 3%, have 
been thoroughly tried out 
and production on a com- 
mercial basis will begin 
soon. The sidewall pro- 
tection is an _ exclusive 
feature, the sidewall being cut up into blocks to absorb road 
shocks. Another special feature is the low air pressure required. 
—Trump Brothers Rubber Co., 1857 East Market street, 
Akron. 





Low Pressure Heavy Duty Cord 


Woven Elastic in Continuous Strips 


In order to avoid 
the losses which ac- 
crue to retailers 
through remnants and 
short lengths of elas- 
tic, the manufacturers 
of Laurel Mercerized 
Lisle woven . elastic 
are now marketing 
their product in con- 
tinuous pieces of 12 
yards each. This 


makes it possible for 





a purchaser to get a 
desired length in one —_ . 
: : 12-Yard Strips of Elastic 

piece,’ without cuts. 

The finest quality of yarn and extra heavy rubber are said to be 
employed in this product—The Russell Manufacturing Co., Mid- 


dletown, Connecticut. 


Folding Bracket With Rubber Grip for Glasses 





A very simple device with a 
variety of adaptations is shown 
in the illustration. It is a fold- 
ing bracket for glasses, bottles, 
etc., which has as its special fea- 
ture an annular rubber ring 
clamped around its outer edges 
to the horizontal bracket member, 
but having the inner edge free, 
so that when a tumbler is inserted 
the rubber is depressed and grips 
it and it cannot be displaced even 
with the violent motion which 





might be encountered on sea- 











board or over rough roads in an 
Rubber-Rimmed Glass Holder automobile. The tumbler or bot- 
tle can be placed and held at any 
desired angle so as to counteract the list of a yacht, for instance. 
When not in use the bracket folds up against the panel of the 














Showing Bracket Holding Bottle and Folded 


wall. The internal and external diameters of the rubber ring 
are 134 and 3 inches respectively, will hold any size tumbler, and 
is. finished in brass, nickel plate, or oxidized metal_—Burton’s 
Patents, Ltd., 82 High street, Bromley, Kent. 
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Balloon-Driven Bathtub Toy 
Le Tp, A small item which 


five-and-ten-cent stores 
will probably find to be a 
popular all-year seller is 
a bathtub toy in the form 
of a bubble boat, which 
employs a good quality of 
balloon as motive power. 
The air from the balloon 
bubbles up from the stern 
with a noise like the ex- 
haust from a motor boat 
and drives it several feet. 
The hull of the boat is of metal lithographed in red and yellow 
planking lines —Reeves Manufacturing Co., Milford, Connecticut. 





ast SN int 
The Bubble Boat 


Crépe Sole Canvas Sport Shoe 
[he popularity of crepe soles on leather sport shoes was certain 
to be followed 





im Canvas sport 
shoes. The 
‘Cre pe-Tred 


shoe here pic- 





tured is success 


fully built with =. CREPE SLES, 






a cut crepe “ast THAT FITS 





sole thoroughly 
well attached 
It will grip the 


smoothest  sur- Minot INSOLES 







face tenaciously 
e is eel Fomwn 
and is ideal for 


general outdoor 








wear. The top 
is of 14-ounce 
army duck sub 





Servus “Crépe Tred” Canvas Shoe 


stantially trimmed and stayed. Shoe and sole are reinforced 
with double foxing. The improved cut of the front of the upper 
insures comfort and fit. The Crepe-Tred is one in a line of a 


dozen distinctive styles of practical duck rubber soled sport and 
summer shoes to which good wearing quality has been added to dis 
tinctive style and fit by one of the foremost designers in the rubber 
shoe industry —The Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Illinois 


Anti-Rattler With Vacuum Tip 

Zz The rubber vacuum suction tip and the 
design of the anti-rattler illustrated are 
special patented features. These anti-rat- 
tlers are made entirely of cast brass, so that 
there is no danger of their threads locking 
or stripping, and they have a knurled lock 
ring which prevents the rubber from work- 
ing away from the glass» An interesting 
discount sheet is furnished to dealers by the 

Rubber Suction manufacturers. — Attwood Brass Works, 
Tip Anti-Rattler Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





THe CIncInNATI RuBBER MANUFACTURING Co., CINCINNATI, 
Ohio, is featuring a special red sheet packing under the trade 
name “Norka,” which, it claims, will wear better and last longer 
than ordinary packing and will not harden or crack, burn, break, 
or blow-out. It is sold in standard 200-pound rolls 


Bathing Cap With Goggles 

One of the most novel swimming devices for the coming season 
adapts the idea of the professional diver’s goggles to the ordinary 
bathing cap. As shown in the 
illustration the cap comprises 
a rubber skull cap into which 
the glass goggles are set in 
a metal frame clamped firmly 
in place by a rubber band. 
Another rubber band acts as 
cushioning for the skull cap, 
and a reinforcing band which 
fits around the face and head 
over that portion of the face 
which is free from concavities, 
effectually excludes water 
from nose, eyes and ears, but 
leaving the wearer’s mouth 
free for breathing and talk- 
ing. The normal length of the water-sealing reinforcing band is 
only slightly less than the largest horizontal circumference of the 
face, so that little stretching is required in placing or removing 
the cap.—A. G. Johnson, inventor, Cardenas, North Carolina. 








The Johnson Diving Cap 





Balloon Tire Clearance Gage 


The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has devised a 
gage whereby the dealer can tell in a minute the size of balloon 
tire required to fit any rim in use. The balloon sizes to fit 
present rims together with the tire sizes they replace are plainly 
printed on the gage so that the dealer has the whole story before 
him. By placing this gage on the hub cap at the balloon tire size 
recommended to replace the size on the car, and swinging one 
end of it to the point of least clearance on the fender the right 
size of balloon can be ascertained. 


Perforated Sheet Rubber Stocking 


A recent invention employs thin elastic sheet rubber having 
small, closely spaced perforations for ventilation, from which 
elastic stockings, knee 
caps, bandages, etc., are 
formed, either by mold- 
ing, casting or dipping. 
The stocking may be 
made from two flat per- 
forated sheets, also, and 
have strengthening strips 
at the heel. If made 
long enough to cover the 
knee, apertures may be 
provided over and back of 
the knee for comfort and 
freedom of movement, A 
separate ring made of 
rubber or similar material 
is provided which rolls 
Stocking of Molded Sheet Rubber “PO” itself to facilitate 
putting on the stocking 
or bandage, and for removing and storing it, The diameter of the 
stocking is at least 15 per cent smaller when unstretched than that 
of the limb.—J. C. Lyness, 33 Park Terrace, Queen’s Park, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 




















A LUMINOUS GOLF BALL WHICH MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO PLAY AS 
good a game at night as in the daylight has been introduced by 
Dr. E. A. Davis, Mineral Wells, San Antonio, Texas. The balls 
are visible in inky blackness, it is said, and are comparatively easy 
to find even in the rough. ; 
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Adjustable Pedal Pad 

The best quality of rubber is 
employed in the pedal pad illus- 
trated and it is so corrugated 
that it is almost impossible for 
the foot to slip off. The main 
feature, however, is its adjust- 
The driver 


ability 1 
with long legs can push it from 


two ways. 


him, screw it down to its lowest 
height, and stretch out com- 


fortably. On the other hand, it 
can be drawn in closer to the 
seat to accommodate _ shorter 


legs, and can be raised as many 
The pads 





? : : notches as required. 
Universal Extension Pedal Pad 1». made to suit any make of 
car, from the flivver to the limousine. The frame is of cold 
318-320 West 


rolled steel, nicke! plated \uto Pedal Pad Co., 
52nd street, New York, N. Y. 


Stringless Rubber Apron 


The beauty parlor and hairdressing trade will be specially inter- 
ested in the rubber apron illustrated, as it was designed with such 


trade in mind, but its 














quick “on and off” fea- 
ture makes it quite as 
well favored for the 
kitchen and nursery. 
Two light wire springs, 
one at the neck and one 
at the waistline, take the 
place of strings and 
straps. These merely 
curve into place and 
stay there until with a 
single quick motion the 
apron is removed. A 
sponging with cold 
water and soap is all that 
is necessary for cleansing 
the material. 

The stringless idea is 
carried out in a shampoo 
bib, also, and in aprons 
of other designs for 














household and _ business 
Two-Spring Rubber Apron uet-—Poche’s  Strinstess 
? 


Specialties, 351 West 25th street, New York, N. Y. 


Double Tube Air Bag 


The “Superior” air bag recently marketed is said to be the only 
uir bag having an inner tube. The bag is made of a long staple 
cotton impregnated with a slow-curing gum that keeps it soft and 


flexible At each end 
lock to hold the metal end caps. The inner tube through which 


f the bag is a groove which forms the 


the bag is inflated made of a slow and long-curing gum which, 
it is claimed, will withstand intense heat and pressure. A fabric 
ind rubber valve air stem. is provided which can be used on any 
804 West 54th street, Los 


Superior Air Bag Co., 


$1Z€ bag 


Angeles, Califorma 





EAGUES ARE DISCOVERING A USE FOR RUBBER 
Rubber bases, which resemble huge bath 


THE BIG BASERALI 
in ine great Vaile 
sponges, are taking the place of the orthodox sawdust-filled canvas 
bags on the training diamond of the Chicago Cubs at Catalina 


Island, California 


An Improvement to the Tuxedo Vacuum Cup Tire 
The Tuxedo Vacuum Cup Tire has added 
to its rugged tread an attractive feature 
designed to protect the sidewall from rut 
This addition is not 
merely an ornament on the side of the tire 


cuts and curb wear. 


but consists of a big heavy rib of brawny 
rubber scientifically placed to absorb the 
devastating bumps of curb or rut. The 
curb guard effectively removes the possi- 
bility of the sidewall weakening prema- 
turely because of its excessive rubbing, 
grinding and chafing against ruts or curbs. 
It protrudes from the sidewall at the point 
where the tire is widest, acting as a 
protective buffer between the curbstone and 
the casing. The safety feature of the vacu- 


um cup tread is retained in Tuxedo Vacu- 





um Cup tires, the tread being greatly re 
Note the Heavy Rib 


inforced by sturdy rubber bridges connecting 
on Sidewall 


the massive cups, thus assuring additional 
Tuxedo vacuum cup tires are made in oversize cord 
type only; they do not displace the regular vacuum cup tires, 
which remain the backbone of the Pennsylvania line-——Pennsyl- 


sery ice 


vania Rubber Co. of America, Inc., Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 


One of Kleinert’s Newest Designs in Brassierettes 


The present vogue of the 
sleeveless dress has brought 
into popular favor the brass- 
ierette which is independent 
of the dress for its fastening 
and yet affords perfect pro- 
tection. The design illustra- 
ted is the convenient “slip-on” 





Brassierette With Square 
Extension Shields 

the arm, and shirred elastic across the back. The shape of the 

[. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 


style, with square extension 
shields, elastic straps around 


shield is the special feature. 
avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Belt with Rubber Section 


\n amplification of the “belt that stretches” is made of strong 
fabric or leather so that its holding and long wearing powers 
are assured. Six inches of pure rubber inserted at the back 
provide for an amount of “give” which insures comfort under 
any circumstances while affording a snug fit at all times. The 


ends of the fabric and rubber are vulcanized together, and when 








Fabric and Rubber Belt 


the belt is made of leather an additional cementing and stitching 
ele eenniind sl din | — iy i ible-—Geo 
make eparati ( the ends practically impossible seorge 
Langgons, 323 Lewis avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
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The Obituary Record 


\ Pioneer Rubber Reclaimer 


\. Low formerly Loewenthal), well known as one of 


ber reclaiming industry, died 


‘ i 18 
is | M é g-Schwerin, Germany, in 1853, 
his family _ settling 
in the United States 
in 1865. For nearly 


ilt a century, be- 
ginning in 1872, he 
was identified with 
the rubber _ trade. 
He was the holder 
of several valuable 
patents relating to 
reclaimed rubber, 
and was recognized 
as an authority on 
rubber affairs in 


His first connec- 
tion was with 
Charles Loewenthal 
« ., the New 
York house of Heil- 

it, Symons & Co., 
of London, England. 
1880 or 1881 he 
erected a reclaiming 
] at Cresskill, 


Rudolph 4. Low 





vit ip 3 tons In 1882 the 
wenthal & Morganstern was organized, with a fac- 
City having a capacity of 10 tons per day, this 
cor] 1 1884 
ess continued successfully until in 1890 or 1891 
é illed reclaiming ist—The Rubber Reclaiming 


Mr. Low was treasurer, and to which his plant 


In 1895 this company was dissolved and Mr. Low 

nt to t New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co. 
ibandoned the reclaiming business 

he was elected president and general manager of the 

( Fire Association and Armstrong 

e Co. He established an agency system for these 


r the United States, became a member of the 
Inderwriters, and for five years con- 


ducted the affairs of thes mpanies with great success. 


In 1899 the 


the firm name 


reclaiming plant reverted to him, and, selling out his 


insurance business, he again engaged in rubber reclaiming under 


of the Loewenthal Rubber Co. The foliowing year 


he amalgamated his interests with those of the United States 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., of which he was treasurer and a director, 
and later vice-president 

The subsequent history of this company has been one of con- 
tinuous success, its growth being reflected in the closing of the 
original plant at Shelton, Connecticut, and the erection in 1902 at 


Buffalo, New 


operate l Dy 


York, of the largest reclaiming plant in the world, 


power from Niagara Falls. This plant was sub- 


stantially enlarged in 191] 


Mr. Low r 


Co. in 192] 


three brothers. B. Loewent! 


Loewenthal. 


him in Paris 


“Cruve Rt 
the library of 


etired from the United States Rubber Reclaiming 
and has since lived abroad. He is survived by 
1, Julius Loewenthal and Richard 
His wife and only son, Clarence H. Low, were with 


time oO! us death 


BBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


every progressive rubber man. 


Gas Masks for Fire Fighters 
It is well known that during the war American research and 
skill did much in the way of perfecting the gas mask to be used 
yy our soldiers in combating smoke and poisonous fumes. In 
the issue of THe INpIA Rusper Worwp, March 1, 1919, was de- 
scribed in detail the development of the gas mask industry, as 
well as the improvements made through the Bureau of Mines, to 
nally perfected in the laboratories of The B. I’. Goodrich Co 

and The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
In consequence of these pioneer efforts the Bureau of Mines 





established, at the war’s termination, an experimental station at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where careful investigations have re- 
sulted in the production of practicable apparatus for fighting 
poisonous gases resulting from fires and explosions." 

‘he chief organic vapors that firemen may meet are those of 
benzene, carbon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, formaldehyde, 
turpentine, and solvent naphthas. These liquids are largely used 
in the manufacture of rubber, explosives, dyes, paints, varnishes, 
and chemicals. Like the vapor of gasoline, organic vapors are 
generally inflammable, and when mixed with air may cause 
violent explosions. 

Other organic vapors than those mentioned are acetone, alcohols, 
aniline, chloroform, ether, and toluene. The Army gas mask 
affords protection against these. Those fighting fires in chemical 
plants or warehouses where such materials may be stored will 
also find the gas mask a protection against all ordinary concen- 
trations of acid fumes. Until recently, however, no apparatus had 
been perfected which would guard against the effects of carbon 
monoxide, an extremely poisonous gas, which is said by an au- 
thority to be responsible for more deaths in civil life than all 
other gases combined . 

A new type of equipment, very recently perfected, has many 
1e Army gas mask, but with certain im- 


of the features of t 
provements, It will be 
noted that this mask 
may be used with two 
different kinds of canis- 
ters, one of these being 
a special carbon monox- 
ide type to protect the 
wearer from carbon 
monoxide gas, and the 
other an_all-service 
equipment to be used as 
a safeguard against or- 
ganic vapors, acid gases, 
ammonia, and smoke, or 
combinations of these. 

Still further sugges- 
tions to fire departments 
wishing to cooperate 
in obtaining information 
on the presence of car- 
bon monoxide in gases 





from fires will be fur- 
nished by the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines, while gas masks submitted by 
manufacturers for approval will be tested to determine whether 
they fulfill certain requirements. 


Carbon Monoxide Mask 


1“Gas Masks for Gases Met in Fighting Fires.” Technical Paper No. 
248. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washingtcn, D. C. 





“PNEUMATIC Tires,” By Henry C. Pearson—This authorita- 
tive, comprehensive work fills a long felt want in the tire industry. 
It is written for tire manufacturers, dealers and repairmen. 
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Annual Report of the United States Rubber Co. 


HE thirty-second annual report of the United States Rubber 
Co., for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows the largest 
sales since 1920, when the company’s sales 
peak was reached, but reflects the generally unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the tire branch of the rubber industry last year. Net 
income for the year, after allowing for the regular preferred 
stock dividends, left earnings equivalent to $2.28 a share on the 
as compared with $2.68 a share for 


total of gross 


common stock outstanding, 
the year 1922. 
The Chairman’s Report 
The chairman’s report follows in part and to it is appended the 
consolidated general balance sheet. 


Operations for the Year 1923 

increase of 
All of this 
Excluding 


Sales for the year amounted to $186,261,381, an 
$17,475,031, or 10.35 per cent compared with 1922. 
increase was in sales of commodities other than tires. 
tires, which at selling prices prevailing during the year 
tuted substantially less than one-third of the total sales, the increase 

dollar volume of sales was approximately 20 per cent. 

Net profits from operations amounted to $12,161,055. With the 
sales of all other com- 


consti- 


exception of tire and export business, 
modities, representing approximately two-thirds of the total sales, 
produced a satisfactory net operating profit. 

The company more than maintained its position in the tire trade 
as to unit sales, but the were unsatisfactory owing to 
general conditions in the industry. Because of adjustments made 
during the year, selling prices of tires 
This was especially true in sales 
manufacturers. Since the close of the year it has been possible 
to obtain higher prices from automobile manufacturers, and cost 
of distribution has been reduced by consolidations of sales branches 
In view of these changes, and what seems to 
it is hoped that 
substantial 


results 


reached the lowest level 


ever known. to automobile 


and other changes. 
be a more stable condition in the tire industry, 
results from of tires during 1924 will 
improvement. 

Interest on funded indebtedness amounted to $4,768,398, leaving 
net income of $7,392,657, after all interest and other charges. 

Dividends on the preferred stock amounted to $5,538,718, leav- 
ing surplus for the year of $1,853,939. The consolidated surplus 
as of December 31, 1923, amounted to $32,584,590. 

Current assets as of December 31, 1923, amounted to $125,135,- 
981, and current liabilities amounted to $50,438,476. 


sales show 


Inventories and Contractual Liabilities 


Inventories of finished goods were taken at cost of production, 
which represents sound values with the possible exception of 
goods at foreign branches, as to which there is some uncertainty, 
due principally to the fact that the real value of the goods de- 
pends on the sale thereof and the prices obtainable in highly 
competitive foreign markets. 

Inventories of raw materials and supplies were taken at cost 
prices, which were at or below market prices. 

Contractual liabilities as of December 31, 1923, representing 
forward commitments for raw materials and supplies, amounted 
to approximately $10,000,000. All commitments were at or below 
current market prices, and as to quantities covered future require- 
ments for conservative periods. 

The company retired $956,000 of funded indebtedness during 
the year, through the operation of the sinking funds, being 
$772,000 of 5 per cent bonds and $184,000 of 714 per cent notes. 


Development of Rubber Plantations 


The development of rubber plantations owned by the company 
in Sumatra and on the Malayan Peninsula has progressed satis- 


factorily. Those in Sumatra comprise a total of 88,659 acres, 
of which 50,545 acres have been planted and 43,627 acres of the 
planted areas are in production. Those on the Malayan Peninsula 
comprise 22,484 acres, of which 11,078 acres have been planted, 
with 2,030 acres in bearing. 

The rubber produced on these plantations is taken over by the 
United States Rubber Co. at current market prices, and enters 
into its manufacturing costs at these prices. On this basis the 
plantations produced a profit for the year, after providing con- 
servative reserves for depreciation of plant and equipment and 
amortization of the cost of the properties. No part of the profits 
or of the accumulated surplus of the plantation companies has 
been included in the consolidated results of the United States 
Rubber Co. 

The company closed the year in a strong financial condition, 
by the balance sheet, and as to inventories of finished 
materials, including forward commitments, is in 


as indicated 
goods and raw 
a favorable position. 


C. B. Secer, Chairman. 


Consolidated General Balance Sheet—December 31, 
1923 


United States Rubber Co. and Subsidiary Companies 


Asset s 


Cash noe RoNath oe SeR hee kee ebeneenee ees $11,654,598.13 
Accounts and notes receiv vable from customers 43,910,426.05 
Accounts, notes and loans receivable, others. . 2,010,978.44 
Finished PD wintnéediebudatnd ee bee seeens 42,479,618.82 


Materials and supplies, including goods in pro- 
CU Cicccasecnciescdisecduwessstaansands 25,080,359.78 


Total current assets. . 

Notes receivable of employees given for pur- 
chase of common stock and secured by such 
CE  ekb Rb et hanks 4005900856406 eeRS 


Common stock of U. S. R. Co. held under 
service contracts and agreements...... e° 
Securities owned, including common pare of 
U. S. R. Co. held by a subsidiary company 
Plants, 


6,724,439.17 
2,081,086.49 


6,673,677.94 
properties, and investments including 


rubber plantations, less reserve for depre- 
GEN, a.xduherieekien 64aees.ieeswssenete 181,513,509.52 
Prepaid and deferred assets............. ind ts 4,243,218.85 201,235,931.97 


eT REET. Ae LAE ID $326,371,913.19 


Liabilities, Reserves and Capital 
ND gin creeuwessesiedincdteceaican $38,235,000.00 
Accounts payable, including acceptances pay 

able for importation of crude rubber. we 


12,203,475.91 


Total current liabilities 
Funded indebtedness ............... 


ED 664: ch cd deddh ide eas seeteeeesunteee 


Reserves for insurance. ............csceeees 2.257,535.89 
Sy SE csc aseasengueaceuesaseeen 1,592,635.82 
Reserve for dividend « - ‘preferred stock, pay- 

able January 31, 1924.......ccccce euee 1,380,000.00 





Total reserves 5,230,17:.71 

Capital stock—preferred . 
less amount held by a sub 
sidiary company ‘a 


.69,000,000.00 


3,890,000.00 65,110,000.00 


Capital stock—common .. 81,000,000.00 
Minority—Canadian Consolidated Rubber C o., 
ED CUED os ocauecucbaiseowoandanes 273,600.00 


Gu etensees 146,383,600.00 





Total capital stock...... 


Fixed surpluses—subsidiary companies 6,709,275.22 
Surplus (subject to final determination of Fed- 
eral taxes for years subsequent to 1917). 32,584,590.35 





Total capital stock and surpluses. . 185,677,465.57 


Total liabilities, reserves and capital. . - $326,371,913.19 


The company had a contingent liability of $2, 800, 000 : as en- 
dorser of a note of the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
which company is operated by the United States Rubber 
Co., under a management agreement entered into July 27, 
1921. 
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Statement of Funded Indebtedness 








First and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds 
Series A fue 194 issued $69,000,000 ) 
Less an tired sugh sinking fund $.010.200.00 
4,989 SOK 
I ‘ 189,800.00 
Ten year 7 se d gold n 1 
\ugust s¢ ty a ated below $ 0 r 
Less ar ed t nw 
: ™ 4 00.00 
La k be ( ] 
is I l 0.000.000 
al j lebtedness | 
{ I ance sheet $8 ot] 
Tre ’ 1 r $ i ir 
i ' 
ea ri y 
" 
4 i » 4 t 
$ Bd $24 ) 
Matement of Surplus Account 
=) dece 22 $32,097,821.35 
Net ) f ‘ $12,1¢ 
! 1 i ine 4 8.28 
Net for the i t 
ireecs > 
Di t r ed stu 
incl za 1 t divide 
payable January 31, 1924 1,000.00 
Dividends ninority stock of 
Canadian Consolidated Rubbet , 
( Limited s 718.00 38.718.0 
S th 1.853.938.77 
33,.951.760.12 
sundry na credit to t | a 
istme f transactions of p t 10ds 1,367,169.77 
~ 4 19 ala ‘ $32.584,590.35 
New Incorporations 
B Auto & Supply Co., Inc., February 5 (New Jersey), $50,000. 
Frederick Gowan, president ) Grant avenue, Highland Park; William E. 
Shomo, vice president Nelson street, New Brunswick; Robert C. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer, 45 Cleveland avenue, Highland Park, all of New 
Jersey Principal office, 300 Raritan avenue, Highland Park, New Jersey. 
I art m a general automobile business 
( love Tire Mtge. Co February 18 (North Carolina), $25,000 y H _H. 
Memory; Vance Skipper; I. L. McGill; all of Lumberton, North Carolina. 
Principal office, Lumberton, North Carolina To buy, sell and deal in au- 
t mobile tires, tubs ar essories and operate an up-to-date vulcanizing 
1 repair sho 
Davis Tire & Rubber Co lanuary + Utah), $500,000 Edward N. 
Davis. president and director, Ogden, Utah; Floyd G. Bean, vice president 
d dire tor. Minneapolis, Minnesota; L. L. Peck, secretary and treasurer and 
lirector, Malad, Idaho The following also are directors: Percy Hoos, 
Ogden, Utah; Wm. I Goodsall, ie a Darmer, both of Salt | I ake x. ity, 
Uta Loudvic Isaard, R. F. Englan nd | M. Davis, al f gden, 
Uta Prine al office Ogder Utah To manufacture tires, tubes and 
’ l Auto Supply ¢ Januar l New Jersey), 1,000 shares of 
k, no par value I rporators: Abraham J. Ginsberg, T. Cyril 
B i Samuel S Ferster, all of 800 Broad street Newark, N. Be 
P i thee 300 Broad street, Newark, New Jerse To sell tires, bat- 
t cs i ~ tot tor ars 1 vehi les 
‘ I rel s! mmon 
7 l I rat E. E. Craig, A. I Raughle ut M. F 
t Dove Delaware Principal office, with the United States 
Dover, Delaware To manufacture and deal automobile tires, 
essorie t t 
} Auto i January $1 5,000 
Veiner M Ww. We t f 156 
j Mor . reasurer ngton street, all 
I New | I il office, 231 Market street, Newark, New 
Te sore for a mob s 
Ga Auto & I ( In February 19 (New Jersey), $ 00 
I Cornel Bak Treast Court, Clifton; James Donohue 
tr und H ‘ Pp enaat . f 
New Jersey P 1 office Passa street, Garfield, New 
aut ur i € 
( B ( \ I I Mar | D 0 
I ( | I I I I te R. H. Ochel 1 of 
W t De i wit The D e { Ce 
Mi Delawa ! € 1 dea golf 
i I I ! ber 
} | | 1 N I Incor 
I I t G Hlanser ' He sch all of 
| ( New Jerse P I 86 Newark 
| ( | To arr 1 tor - ness and 
( I Mar 4 In 
 § ( W e, W a r G. §S hens 
1 B ] len 


Moore-Kerr Chevrolet Sales, Inc., February 20 (New Jersey), $50,000 
of preferred stock and 500 shares of common stock no par value. Incor- 
porators: Martin J. Moore, 193. Milford avenue, Newark; J. Willard Kerr, 


319 Sherman avenue, Glenridge, both of New Jersey; George H. Kerr, The 
Belvedere Apartments, Wilmington, Delaware; and Martin J. Moore, 1109 
Hoe avenue, Bronx, New York Principal office, 411 North Broad street, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey To deal in automobiles, tires and. accessories. 

New Brunswick-Paige-Jewett Co., February 20 (New Jersey), $100,000. 
neorporators, Edwin L. Baier, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Harry F. 
Beld Highland Park, New Jersey, and George Cathers, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey Principal office, Highland Park, N. J To deal in automo- 
les and accessories 


The, March 4 (Delaware), 10,000 shares with- 


not alue Incorporators : Croteau, M. A. Bruce, and 
A. M. Hooven, all of Wilmington, Delaware Principal office, with the 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 
lo manufacture and deal in crude and manufactured rubber, gutta percha, 
tton, et 
Reinforced Rubber Co., Inc., February 21 (Delaware), $1,200,000, par 
value $100 Incorporators: | R. Hansell, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
E. M. McFarland, Camden, New Jersey; and J. Vernon Pimm, Philadelphia, 








nsylvania Principal office, with the Corporation Guarantee & Trust 
ny, Ford Building, Wilmington, Delaware. To manufacture and deal 
1 il and gutta percha 
Rubber Latex Research Corporation, The, February 12 (Massachusetts), 
$100,000. Incorporators: W. Burton, Westcott, president, Dover; Albert M 
Davis, vice president, Wellesley; irles E. Valentine, treasurer, Newt 
fohn W. Decrow, Wellesley, all of Massachusetts. Principal office, Boston, 
Massachusetts To carr research regarding rubber latex and its 
Rubber Products Sales Co., February 28 (New Jersey), $100,000 In- 


cor} Raymond H. Roberts, Little Falls, New Jersey; Virgio Manfra, 


402 Main street; Oscar Lucibello, 36 Ward street; and Thomas F. Vigorito, 


orators 


61 Preakness avenue, all of Paterson, New Jersey Principal office, 40 
Hamilton street, Paterson, New Jersey To manufacture, buy, sell and 
deal in rubber and gutta percha and all goods of which rubber and gutta 
percha are component parts 

Che Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Inc., January 12 (Delaware), $13,000,- 
000 Incorporators James M. Satterfield, | B. Phillips, and J. B. Bailey 


all of Dover, Delaware. Principal office, 410 West Pico street, Los Angeles. 


California To manufacture pneumatic tires and tubes 

Storms Tire & Motor Co., Inc., The, February 25 (North Carlina). 
$20,000. Incorporators: Burgin Pennell, L. E. Storms, and W. R. Gilmore, 
ill of Asheville, North Carolina. Principal office, Asheville, North Carolina. 
lo manufacture automobiles, tires, parts, etc 


Well Worth Sales Cory 


January 8 (New York), $25,000. Incorporators 
and directors 


Benjamin Finkelstein, 4518 Eleventh avenue; Joseph Aronstam, 


1517 St. Johns Place; Sally Nemerover, 260 Williams avenue, all of Brook- 
lyn, New York. Principal office, Woolworth Building, New York City 
To specialize mainly in fountain pens and pencils. 

Wohl Shoe Co., January 1 (Missouri), $200,000, of which $110,000 is 
paid up. David P. Wohl, president and treasurer; Carlyn H. Wohl, 
secretary; S. L. Swarts, vice president. Principal office, 1224-26 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. To manufacture, buy and sell at 
wholesale and retail, shoes, rubbers and footwear of all kinds. 


BALLOON TIRE PRESSURE GAGE 


For many years the Schrader company has been making straight 
and angle-foot gages for testing regular tire pressures. When the 


first announcement 
was made regarding 
the production of bal- 
loon tires, Schrader 


engineers began the de- 
velopment of a gage 
that would register 
The result is the low 
It resembles the regular No. 
2789 Schrader angle-foot gage and is fitted with the angle foot 
which makes possible its use with disk and wire wheels and wheels 
with thick spokes or large brake 


Inc., Brooklyn, N. \ 





Schrader Balloon Tire 


Gage 


low pressures in one-pound graduations. 


pressure gage shown herewith. 


drums.—A. Schrader’s Son, 


FIFTH FIRESTONE UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 


Che fitth university scholarship in connection with the National 
Good Roads Essay Contest, as offered during five successive 
years, will as formerly be conducted in 1924 by the Highway 


Education Board, Willard Building, Washington, D. C. As 
usual this contest, open to all students of high school grade, was 
planned and will be financed by Harvey S. Firestone, president of 
Firestone Tire & \kron, Ohio. All essays sub- 
should deal subject, “The Relation of Improved 


Highways to Home 


the Rubber Co., 
with the 
Life.” 
should address the Highway 


mitted 
Those desiring further particulars 


Education Board 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Current Outlook in the Rubber Industry 


N element of seasonality is felt in certain branches of the 
A rubber industry, but in general production is at rather better 

than fair volume. Although prices for rubber goods generally 
were low during 1923, and still remain so, they produced satis- 
factory net operating profit. 

Selling prices in tires and heels have reached a low level due 
to price-cutting. Last year, tires reached the lowest price level 
in their history. However, higher prices are now being realized 
from automobile manufacturers for new tire equipment. Reliance 
is placed upon this fact, combined with consolidation in sales 
organizations and more stable conditions in the tire industry to 
bring about improvement in tire sales profits for the present year. 

Tire production is gaining volume on spring schedules, special 
activity being noted in preparations for a large output of balloon 
and balloon type tires for the approaching season. 

The best informed opinion regards the situation in general 
business as hardly better than fair. There exists a strong in- 
clination to regard as unwarranted the delay of tax reduction so 
generally demanded by the people in all sections of the country. 
Leaders in commerce, industry, transportation and finance share 
in the uncertainties thus arising. As illustration, the purchasing 
of supplies and equipment by railroad companies has been cur- 
tailed within recent weeks, based on doubts of the course Federal 
legislative action may take. Lack of orders for airbrake and 
signal hose has led to closing down those departments in the 
rubber industry, where they have been operating for years without 
a shut-down. 

In spite of these facts the American rubber industry is on a 
sound basis, and its leaders unhampered by excessive overhead 
and with efficient manufacturing organizations and consolidated 
sales programs are hopeful of realizing their optimistic forecast. 


Financial 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

For the year ended December 31, 1923, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
reports net sales of $107,092,730, as against $93,649,710 in 1922. 
Net profits were $3,025,383 after depreciation and interest, but be- 
fore Federal taxes for the year, compared with $3,047,769 at the 
end of 1922, and a loss of $8,983,401 in 1921. While net earnings 
were disappointing there was a substantial increase in unit sales. 

The balance sheet shows total assets and liabilities of $88,273,732, 
compared with $92,310,760 at the end of the preceding year. Cur- 
rent assets are $46,996,876, and current liabilities $12,719,696. Rea! 
estate and plant value is fixed at $31,024,402 after depreciation. 
Inventories of $24,390,647 at the end of 1923 compare with in- 
ventories of $22,811,994 at the close of 1922. Accounts and notes 
receivable amounted to $19,435,856, and cash of $3,160,499 is repre- 
sented among the assets. Bills and accounts payable total $11,912,- 
040. Surplus before Federal taxes was $12,332,013. Notes were 
reduced from $12,500,000 to nil. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. during the year retired $1,000, 
000 of its 8 per cent notes and reports that the business outlook 
for 1924 is encouraging. Gross profits on sales before depreciation 
is shown at $9,559,804 in the report; net profits from operation, 
$762,407: other income, $345,130, and total income, $1,107,537. 
Deduction for interest on the company’s ten-year 8 per cent sinking 
fund gold notes was $770,000, and other deductions, including de- 
preciation, totaled $1,503,821. 


Dividends Declared 


STOCK 
COMPANY Srock Rate PayasLe oF REcors 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. Com. $1.50 March 15 March 1 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co. Pfd. 1%ke 4G March 31 Ma 17 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co..... 6% Pfd. 1:2% 4. April 15 April 1 
General Tire & Rubber Co....... Pfd. 1y%k4G April 1 March 20 
Goodyear Tire Co. of Canada.... Pfd. 1%% q. April 1 March 15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co..... Prior Pfd. 27% 4. April 1 March 20 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co...... Pfd. $2 q. April 1 March 15 
(oodvear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
ere Pfd. 14% q@. April 1 March 25 
Kelly Springfield Tire Co........ 6% Pfd. $1.50 4q. April 1 March 17 
New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
March 24, 1924 
High Low Last 
et DN, GD. 6 560s ewe ccevnn’s evens 0% 65x 6% 
Fisk Rubber, com. . slong abet te teaadea a ade he 7V 7% 7% 
Fisk Rubber, Ist. pfd................ nie 53% 53% 53% 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., com....... a 19% 19% 19% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, pfd...... : 44% 44 44 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, pr. pfd. (&).. 90% 90% 90 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, com.......... bn 17% 1614 16 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, pfd. (6) ets . 55 54 55 
Keystone Tire & Rubber, com.......... 2% 2% 2 
United States Rubber, com............ 304, 29% 29% 
United States Rubber, Ist pfd. (8)...... R0% 78% 80 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations of March 24 supplied by App-Hillman Co., Akron, Ohio: 


Last Sale Bid Asked 
American com. ...... 5 ws 10 
American pfd. ; 50 . 35 
Be GE kwcee vo scces “coe 134 1% 2% 
Firestone com. ........ “ 70 09 70 
Firestone 6% pfd. ......... ‘ 93 93% 96 
2 ees 88 87 89 
rrr er “8 160 155 165 
._.. t2 3 errr re 100 100 101 
Geeeeee GIGS ccccsessccceces va 98 98 98% 
a rere ae i VK 10% 
Goodyear 7% pfd. ....... a 44 43 45 
Goodyear ist mtg. 8s............ 117 116¥% 117% 
Goodyear deb. 8s....... See 101% 102 
i Ui snesceseweees Tr 75 75 -ae 
Pa veces ds nneeeseureds 80 75 82 
OS eee nite 1% 1% 1% 
Mason 8 % pfd. ........ cane 23 23 25 
PC. éoncsenes wenencs - 67% 65 67 
Se Ee. WO dandckescncccaners 97 96% 97% 
BOE GEER, ccccoccccescenccoces é 7 11 
Mohawk 7% pfd. ....... gekae 51 50 53 
Rubber Products ...... pseeueaten 10 1¢ ive 
Seiberling com. .......... aaa es 4 ~ 4% 
SO Ee BOs évadesecccvssas 40 40 aa 
BO GU, cevassescuns reer torr 9 15 
Diet BI OEE. ccccccesse 30 60 


The Rubber Trade in the East and South 


Manufactured Goods 

Eastern factories generally are fairly well occupied, even those 
devoted to the manufacture of goods of staple rather than sea- 
sonal character, or specialties. The sentiment of rubber men is 
conservative and sound toward present business problems _ indi- 
cating caution, resourcefulness and preparedness. 

Owing to the general mild conditions that prevailed the past 
winter in the eastern and middle states, dealers’ stocks of rubber 
footwear did not move as actively as usual. In consequence, foot- 
wear production is on about half to two-thirds capacity, chiefly 
tennis and sport shoes rather than heavy goods. 

Standard mechanical goods are in fair demand except air brake 
and signal hose and other railroad specialties. Factories are op- 
erating at 85 to 90 per cent of normal tonnage output in most in- 
stances. The production of heels is progressing at a good rate. 
Prices are keenly competitive, with profits well nigh eliminated. 

The output of tires is at good seasonal volume, which is build- 
ing up monthly to the early summer output of last year. Wire 
and cable plants are well occupied with orders. The production 
of automobile topping is active in keeping with the well main- 
tained output of automobile manufacturers. Makers of weather- 
proof clothing are very busy on garments for summer wear and 
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are pressing proofers for goods. Makers of druggists’ sundries, 
specialties and novelties are well supplied with orders, especially 
in lines which are seasonal, 


Executives of Hodgman Rubber Co. 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the Hodg- 
man Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New York, the following were 
elected directors: G. B. Hodgman, J. Schweizer, F. A. Hodgman, 
S. T. Hodgman, Ernest R. Early, Gayer G. Dominick, Jack A. 
Roberts, Newton,.E. Stout, J. de C. Van Etten. 

At the organization meeting the following officers were chosen: 
Jack A. Roberts, president; G. B. Hodgman, chairman of the 
board; Joseph Schweizer, vice-president and treasurer; Fred T. 
Roberts, vice-president in charge of developing; S. T. Hodgman, 
secretary. 

The executive offices of the Hodgman company have been 
recently removed to Tuckahoe, New York, where the factories 
maintained by the organization are located. 


New York 


H. H. Replogle, formerly with National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., is now head of the intermediates and rubber accelerators 
department of the Grasselli Chemical Co., 117 Hudson street, 
New York. 

The well-known concern carrying on business under the name 
of Toch Brothers, and specializing in the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes for technical and scientific uses, announces the 
removal of its offices for the fourth time in the seventy-five years 
of the organization’s existence. The new executive and sales 
offices will be located at 110 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y. 


The Spadone Machine Co., Inc., 15 Park Row, New York, N. 
Y., has been recently appointed exclusive selling agent in the 
United States and Canada for the Benzine Condensation Co.'s 
solvent recovery apparatus. It is claimed that this process can 
e operated without the attention of a skilled chemist, and at a 


cost slightly less than one-fifth cent to each gallon of solvent 
recovered. The Spadone company also manufactures the Bolton 
vertical bias cutfer, as well as lining strippers and windup ma- 
chines 


Edward N. Rosenfeld has joined the sales organization of the 
Smith Chemical & Color Co., 257-259 Water street, New York, 
N. Y., dealers in dry colors, pigments and chemical specialities 
for the rubber trade 


H{. B. Olmstead, formerly connected with the National Aniline 
& Chemical Ce., has recently joined the sales department of the 
Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., Inc., 130 44th street, Brooklyn, 
New York. With: headquarters at Brooklyn, Mr. Olmstead will 


cover Canada and the eastern states 


The Endicott Johnson Corporation, Johnson City, New York, 
maker of leather and leather shoes, will in a few months reach 
daily producti n of 15,000 pairs of soles and 100,000 pairs of 
rubber heels in its own rubber department. J. W. Matthaei is 
in charge of the rubber division 


J. W. Brown, formerly branch manager at Atlanta, Georgia, 
for the Empire Tire & Rubber Corp., has been transferred to 


Albany, New York 


About 900 operatives are now employed at the great plant of 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York, which con- 
sists of fourteen buildings with a floor space of 1,200,000 square 
feet, while the entire property comprises 215 acres. The plant 
output now includes 1,100 automobile casings and 150 solid tires 
a day 


Eastern and Southern Notes 


Samuel Lownds & Sons have opened a new plant for the manu- 
facture of elastic and non-elastic fabrics at 40 Union avenue, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Samuel Lownds was formerly con- 


nected with the Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., and in 1902 organized 
the Bridgeport Elastic Fabric Co. With the merging of his 
concern in 1917 with The Everlastik Co. Mr. Lownds became 
manager of the consolidated organization, but resigned last June 
in order to begin his present undertaking. 


During the last six weeks production has considerably increased 
at the plant of the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, the output being now estimated at 700 tires and 2,500 
tubes a day. D. Spence is general manager. 


The Yarnall-Waring Co., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, announces that Harold S. Webster has recently been 
appointed district manager for eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, and 
Virginia. Mr. Webster will make his headquarters in Philadel- 
phia and will handle the Yarway power plant products, as well 
as other types of special equipment. 


W. R. Marsden has recently succeeded L. A. Graybill as fabric 
technologist at the plant of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cum- 
berland, Maryland. 


W. V. Dickinson has been transferred from the Pensacola, 
Florida, branch to the Atlanta, Georgia, branch of the Empire 
Tire & Rubber Corp., Trenton, New Jersey. 


The tire fabric plant now being built at Hogansville, Georgia, 
and known as the Stark Mills, is a subsidiary of the New 
England Southern Mills. The plant will have 35,000 spindles, 
and will use 150 bales of cotton a week. Approximately 325 
operatives will be employed at the plant in the production of 
tire fabric. 

Three new plants, replacing one that has been abandoned, are 
being erected in Boone County, West Virginia, by Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., 940 Old South Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The company specializes in the manufacture of carbon black, 
maintaining a number of factories and shipping points, while 
stocks are carried at leading cities in this country as well as 
abroad. 


Additional machinery for the manufacture of tire fabrics is 
being installed at the Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, 
Georgia. 


L. L. Heidacher, for eight years connected with the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and formerly manager of that 
company’s branch at Memphis, has been recently placed in charge 
of the Firestone branch at Charlotte, North Carolina. 


SPRING MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


The spring meeting of the American Chemical Society will be 
held in Washington, D. C., April 21 to 26, 1924, inclusive. An 
interesting program is in preparation for the sessions of the 
Rubber Division and a very full attendance of rubber chemists is 
expected. Abstracts of papers to be read at this meeting will be 
available early in April. The chairman of the crude rubber com- 
mittee announces that the committee’s report will be distributed 
to the members in time for consideration before the meeting. 

On the evening of Thursday, April 24, the Rubber Division will 
hold a dinner smoker to include special features of entertainment. 


CHIEF OF RUBBER DIVISION VISITS EUROPE 


P. L. Palmerton, chief of the rubber division of the Department 
of Commerce, sailed on March 22 for Europe, where he will re- 
view conditions in the rubber goods trade of several countries, 
including England, France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Re- 
maining abroad about two months, Mr. Palmerton will give par- 
ticular attention to certain questions which have been referred 
to him by American manufacturers. 
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The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


Manufactured Goods 


The manufacture of balloon tires in New Jersey and particularly 
in Trenton has resulted in a cut in the production of the regular 
cord tires, but has had no effect on the general output. Orders 
for balloon casings are gradually increasing and manufacturers feel 
greatly encouraged by the continued demand for low pressure tires. 
The makers believe that it is only a question of time before all 
motorists will equip with balloon tires. The cost of changing rims 
and the extra cost of balloon tires causes many automobile owners 
to retain the old style tire, but some manufacturers are turning 
out balloon type tires that can be attached to the old rims without 
much trouble. Many of the automobile manufacturers will shortly 
begin to place on the market new machines equipped with balloon 
tires, 

Manufacturers of rubber footwear report a falling off in orders, 
but the rubber heel and sole end of the business remains good. 
In fact, orders for soles and heels have increased of late. Plants 
making druggists’ sundries announce business increasing, with 
better orders for tubing and hot water bottles. 


Ajax Producing Balloon Tires 


The Ajax Rubber Co., in addition to regular production, is busy 
manufacturing about 300 balloon tires a day, and it is expected 
that production will be doubled in another month. A full line of 
balloon type tires to fit present rims is being made, and the out- 
put will be increased as rapidly as possible. 

Since the Ajax Rubber Co. began making balloon tires orders 
have been rapidly increasing. The popularity of the Ajax balloon 
tire is evidenced by ‘he fact that a number of large automobile 
companies are equipping with this new casing. There are many 
autoists who prefer the balloon tire but object to the cost of new 
rims. For this trade the company supplies a balloon type tire 
that can be applied to standard rims. 

It is believed that the majority of car builders will, during the 
coming season, supply new machines with balloon tires as original 
equipment. 

Murray and Empire Plants Busy 


Both the Murray Rubber Co. and the Empire Tire & Rubber 
Corp. continue operating 24 hours a day and have many ordeis 
to fill. 

The month of February was the largest in the company’s history, 
while the previous January was a close second. The mechanical 
departments are running night and day on orders for garden hose. 
The company now ranks first in producing tires and mechanical 
goods and is said to be the largest Trenton plant in the purchase 
of fabrics. 

Dealers are running short of stock and this greatly benefits the 
output of tires. The company is making but few balloon tires, 
but will increase the output in the early summer. 


Howe Rubber Co. Will Continue Operations 


The Howe Rubber Co., New Brunswick, New Jersey, has re- 
duced overhead expense by laying off a number of hands. An 
official of the company recently said: ‘Despite rumors we are 
not going to close down. We cut down our organization personnel 
about one-half. This was done because formerly our overhead ex- 
penses were out of proportion to our profits. With a little re- 
organization we found that we could carry on our work with a 


great deal less help.” 


Trenton Notes 
The hearing to continue the receivership of the Bergougnan Rub- 
ber Corp. for a period of three months, which was to have been 
held before Federal Judge William N. Runyon at Newark, New 
Jersey, on March 17, has been laid over for two weeks. The re- 
ceivers, Charles E. Stokes, of the Home Rubber Co., and Gaston 
Tisne, treasurer of the Bergougnan Corp., petitioned the court to 


continue the receivership and the court set a date for the stock- 
holders to show cause why the petition should not be granted. The 
Bergougnan plant is running to normal capacity under the receiver- 
ship. 

The Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co, has decided for the present 
to give up building a new office structure. The contemplated 
structure will be SO by 40 feet and two stories high, and work 
may be started on it in the early fall. The Acme company con- 
tinues busy in all departments and has not yet ventured in the 
balloon tire field, 

An interesting address on “Balloon Tires” was given recently 
to members of the Trenton Rotary Club by William W. McMahan, 
general manager of the Ajax Rubber Co. He gave details regard- 
ing the change from the old style tire to the balloon type and of 
the comfort derived from the new casings. Mr. McMahan pre- 
dicted a big demand for the new tires after the autoist has become 
used to them. 

The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co. announces that business has 
increased considerably during the past two months and that the 
plant is now running to capacity. The company manufactures 
druggists’ sundries and a few lines of mechanical goods. 

The Trent Rubber Co. is running normal at the Trenton plant 
and will shortly begin the manufacture of balloon tires. 

Sir Sven Nerell, chief engineer of Norrlands Relief Work for 
Sweden, visited Trenton recently and inspected several rubber 
plauts. At the Essex Rubber Co.’s plant he was shown how heels 
and soles are made, and at the other rubber factories he learned 
how tires and mechanical goods are made. He is investigating 
industrial conditions while in this country. 

Practically all the rubber manufacturing companies of Trenton 
had exhibits at the Annual Automobile Show held at the Second 
Regiment Armory in February. Aside from the old style cord and 
fabric tires, the new balloon tires were also shown, 

An award of $25,000 has been made to Mrs, Thirza A. Foley, 
whose husband, Arthur Foley, a traveling salesman in the employ 
of the Home Rubber Co., lost his life on the Lusitania May 7, 1915. 
\ daughter, Mrs. William Van Syckle, who was a minor at the 
time her father was killed, received an award of $5,000. 

Ernest L. Harris, United States Consul at Singapore, recently 
visited the Trenton Rotary Club, where he gave a talk to a num- 
ber of Trenton rubber manufacturers on the crude rubber situation 
and the Stevenson restriction plan. Mr. Harris was accompanied 
by P. J. Stevenson, manager of the Philadelphia office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Frank F. Fox, of Trenton, who died recently, left an estate 
valued at $30,000. His son, Horace W. Fox, was named as ad- 
ministrator by the surrogate’s office. The estate is to be divided 
between the widow and two sons. 

The Trentor Tire Dealers’ Association has decided to hold the 
charter open for another thirty days. A drive is being made for 
new members and it is expected that the membership will be 100 
per cent before the charter is closed. 

Mrs. C. Edward Murray, wife of General Murray, president 
of the Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., has been elected 
regent delegate to the National Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, to be held in Washington, D. C., in April. 

J. C. Bolt, formerly connected with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., has been recently appointed secretary and treasurer of the 
Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 
The company is reported to be turning out more tubes than tires. 
It has not yet been decided to make balloon tires. 

The various rubber companies of Trenton recently contributed 
sums of money to the Trenton Hospital for Crippled Children. 
~ The Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co. reports that business is 
slackening up a little, but the plant is running normal in the 
garden and fire hose departments, 
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Charles E. Stokes, president of the Home Rubber Co., and Mrs. 
Stokes have returned from Palm Beach, Florida, where they spent 
part of the winte: 

Bruce Bedford, president of the Luzerne Rubber Co., and Mrs. 
Bedford have gone to Nassau in the Bahamas, for a short trip. 

Edward B. Fulper, vice-president of the American Oil & Supply 
Co., and Mrs, Fulper have returned home after spending five 
weeks in South America and the West Indies 

New Jersey Notes 

\ large warehouse and property in Newark, New Jersey, con- 
sisting of two acres have been recently purchased by the Consoli- 
dated Products Co., Inc., 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. The 
erganization, headed by J. Guter, makes a specialty of rebuilt 
rubber machinery 

The Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey, has 
heen compelled to cut down the working time to four days a week, 
The company reports a talling off in spring orders 


The Rubber Trade in Rhode Island 


Conditions in the rubber manufacturing plants of Rhode Island 
appear to be somewhat uncertain because of the conflicting reports 
that come from the factories,—one plant expanding its working 
schedules, while another threatens curtailment of working forces 
and schedules. There is a unanimity of opinion on the part of the 
management of all the concerns engaged in the manufacture of 
footwear, however, that weather conditions have been far from 
conducive to the encouragement of factory activities for the last 
several months 

During the past four months the factory of the National Rub- 
ber Co. has not been operated on full time, the curtailment of 
production amounting to nearly sixty percent, it is said. The 
shoe divisions have been operated on a four and a five-day-week 
schedule. Further curtailment is said to be necessary on account 
of lack of orders. There are 3,100 factory employes in the shoe 
division, and the wire division employs 300 persons 

In direct contradiction of this condition the mills of the Woon- 
socket Rubber Co.—the Alice Mill at Woonsocket and the Millville 
Mills at Millville-—are entering upon an expansive period, judging 
from the announcements that were made during the early part 
of the past month and the latter part of the month previous. 
The Alice Mill at Woonsocket, which had been operating on a 
four-day-week schedule for some time, started on a five-day 
schedule on March 3, the change affecting 1,500 employes. On 
February 18 the Millville plant at Millville started on a full time 
schedule. Since the first of the year the plant has been operating 
on a five-day-schedule. The increase of working hours will affect 
all of the more than 700 employes in the plant. 

At the recent annual mecting of the Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation, H. Gardner Lund of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., \Woon- 
socket, was elected a member of the executive committee. In 
conformity with a new feature of the association’s program a 
large party inspected the Alice Mill on February 28 as the guests 
of Mr. Lund. Following the inspection the delegation returned 
to Providence for the monthly dinner at the Hotel Dreyfus and 
the regular meeting of the association 

\ charter was granted the past month under the laws of 
Rhode Island to the Providence Insulated Wire Co., which is 
to be located in Providence for the manufacture of all kinds of 
wire, with an authorized capital stock of $2,500,000. The incor- 
porators are Kenneth J. Tanner, Charles G. Edwards, and Ogden 


\. Lindsley. According to the records, the Bourn Rubber Co. 
has sold eight parcels of land with buildings thereon, on the south 
side of Waldo street, as well as property on the north side of 
} the 


Wadsworth street, with machinery, tools and equipment, t 
The purchase price was approxi- 


Providence Insulated Wire ¢ 


mately $40,000. 





The Mutual Benetit Association of the Davol Rubber Co. held 
the annual minstrel show and entertainment recently at the Elks’ 
Auditorium. There was an attendance of more than 1,500. 
Winners im the bowling league received their prizes at the fifth 
annual dinner held at the Dreyfus Hotel. FE. L. Hanna was 
toastmaster and the principal speaker was C. H. Bamford, secre- 
tary of the company. 

The Corcoran Tire Co., 131 Fountain street, Providence, is 
being conducted by Edward T. Corcoran and John V. Corcoran, 
of East Providence. 

Wendell R. Davis, formerly purchasing agent at the factory of 
the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, is now employment 
manager for the United States Rubber Co. at its New York 
otnhce. 

The United States Rubber Co. has been granted permission by 
the Inspector of Buildings to erect an addition to one of its two- 
story factory buildings on Valley street. Providence. It will be 
f brick and conform to the remainder of the building 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 
Manufactured Goods 


March geve New England another rea) taste of winter that 
stimulated retail rubber footwear sales, but came too late to reach 
manufacturers, who are still operating on short time and are now 
engaged chiefly on canvas footwear for summer wear. Rubber 
heels and soles are in seasonally large production under keenly 
competitive conditions. 

Tire output is increasing in anticipation of the spring driving 
season, though demand has been good throughout the winter. Un- 
fortunately under present prices and conditions this business is 
not adequately profitable. Popular interest in balloon tires, how- 
ever, has renewed the hopes of the trade, though manufacturers 
in Massachusetts have not done much with these new tires as yet. 

Building operatiors, curtailed a little during the past month, 
are again increasing and insulated wire manufacturers are well 
supplied with orders for early delivery. Mechanical rubber goods 
are in fair demand, with garden hose, jar rings and similar goods 
in seasonally heavy production. The activities of proofers and 
weatherproof clothing makers are also greater at this season of 
the year. This also applies to the automobile topping trade. 


Boston Automobile Show 


\ll records for sales and attendance were shattered at the 
\utomobile Show held at Mechanics’ Building from March 8 
to 15 inclusive. Balloon tires were an outstanding feature. Al- 
though none of the tire manufacturers exhibited directly, balloon 
and regular cord tires of various makes were displayed by local 
distributers and accessory dealers, while balloon tires were also 
shown as optional equipment on many of the season’s new cars. 

Corduroy balloon tires were shown by the Coward Auto Supply 
Co.; Hewett tires by the Green & Swett Co.; Henderson and 
Marathon tires by the Central Automobile Tire Co.; Lambert 
[rublproof cushion tires, J. W. Coyle Corporation: Star tires, 
3oyce Motor Equipment Co.; Superior tires, Merchants Tire Co. 

Tire buffers were exhibited by the Eggleston Supply Co.; tire 
carriers by the New Era Spring & Specialty Co.: tire chains and 
accessories by the American Chain Co., Inc.. Arrow Grip Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., and the United States Chain & Forging Co.; 
tire locks by the Pines Manufacturing Co.; tire straps by the 
Russell Manufacturing Co.; tire valves and accessories by A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc.; air hose and valves by the Brunner Manu- 
facturing Co.; brake linings and clutch facings by W. E. Davis 
& Co. and the Russell Manufacturing Co.; wire and disk wheels 
by the Budd Wheel Co. and the Wire Wheel Corporation of 


America 
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Among the rubber specialties displayed were rubber paint 
by the National Compound Co., Inc.; rubber weld by the Rubber 
Weld Sales Co.; Seiberling rubber wheels by the Miles Piston 
Ring Sales Co., and Weldo patches and accessories by the Weldo 
Rubber Co 


Boston Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 


Since its establishment in 1905 the Boston Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co. has become an important factor in the rubber covered 
wire trade of Massachusetts. The first factory was in rented 
premises on Freeport street, Dorchester. In 1909 a plant was 
built on Bay street, near the Savin Hill station of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. As the company’s business 
extended to other parts of the country, plant additions were made, 
notably in 1918, 1920 and 1923, and the works now comprise sev- 
eral thoroughly modern and well equipped brick and concrete 
factory buildings. The manufacturing consists of copper wire 
drawing and insulating with rubber. The product comprises solid, 
stranded and flexible wires, a great variety of cords, special 
cables, elevator lighting, operating and annunciator cables, rail- 
way signal wires, telephone wires, also automobile, ignition, light- 
ing and starting wires. The plant has its own power equipment, 














Plant of the Boston Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 


and a spur track on which the coal supply is dumped close to the 
boiler room. This track also serves for incoming materials and 
shipments of tinished product 

In 1911 a branch factory was established at Hamilton, Ontario, 
and in 1918 this branch was changed to a Canadian corporation. 
The business, since its beginning, has been under the management 
of H. B. Burley, president and treasurer. Henry E. Rooney is 


plant superintendent 


Boston 

Some 400 employes of the Simplex Wire & Cable Co. are to 
share in that firm’s profits. The announcement of this substantial 
dividend was made by Everett Morss, president of the company, 
at a recent profit-sharing banquet given to employes at the Ameri- 
can House. Entertainment was furnished by the employes. 

Senjamin Thomas, of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, is a 
member of the industrial comptrollers’ group of the Bureau of 
Commercial and Industrial Affairs of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. A report is being prepared defining the duties which 
have come to be known as comptrolling and showing what place 
they occupy in the industrial organization. 

On March 24 the Boston office of the New Jersey Rubber Co., 
reclaimers of tire frictions, was removed to 211 Congress street, 


corner of High street 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed in the 
United States District Court against the George Grow Tire Co. 
The petitien declares that Arthur F. Morse was appointed re- 
ceiver for the company November 13, 1923, to take charge of the 


company’s property and that this appointment censtituted an act 
of bankruptcy. 

Since September 1, the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. has 
been producing more than fifty tons of finished rubber goods a 
day. To accomplish this 20,000,000 pounds of steam are used 
a week, 40 per cent for vulcanizing. This 40 per cent is made 
to work twice by passing it first through a newly installed turbine 
developing 300 K.W. of electricity per hour and then going on for 
vulcanizing service. This idea adds $25,000 a year to operating 
savings and the extra electric power generated will operate, prac- 
tically without cost, six new mills now being installed for re- 
fining. 

The Wm. W. Edelstone Fabric Co., 136 Federal street, is now 
manufacturing cord tire and novelty fabrics in its mills located at 
Westbrook, Maine. Present production includes both first and 
second quality cord fabrics and laundry nettings. Wm. W. Edel- 
stone is president and sales manager, H. Edelstone, treasurer and 
purchasing agent. 

Frank R. Stone, for many years connected with the United States 
Rubber Co., and later with the Marathon Rubber Products Co., is 
now representing the rubber clothing division of the Clifton 
Manufacturing Co. in the Middle West. 

The steamship “President Harrison” which inaugurated the first 
round-the-world freight and passenger service of the Dollar 
Steamship Line, touching at the principal rubber ports of the 
Far East, was due to arrive in Boston on March 24. A large 
delegation of California business men is making the initial trip. 
This is the beginning of a bi-weekly schedule furnishing increased 
‘rude rubber cargo service into the port of Boston. 

Kk. B. Osborne has engaged in the crude rubber prokerage and 
general commission business at 15 State street, Boston, under the 
firm name of K. B. Osborne & Co. Working alliances have been 
made with leading operators in the New York market and with a 
leca! factory for conditioning crude rubber. A connection with 
the Asiatic market is assured in the near future. Mr. Osborne 
has had an extensive training in the rubber trade, both domestic 
and foreign, including long experience in various capacities at 
the Hood Rubber Co. plant and as crude rubber buyer for that 
firm in Singapore, whence he recently returned. 

On March 24, 1924, the main offices of the E. H. Clapp Rubber 
Co. were removed to 211 Congress street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Frank McIndoe, formerly connected with the Tidewater Chemi- 
cal Co., has been recently appointed the New England representa- 
tive of L. H. Butcher Co., Inc., 239 Front street, New York, 
N. Y., specialist in colors and chemicals for the rubber trade. 
Mr. MclIndoe will make his headquarters at 49 Federal street, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts Notes 

I. S. Webster has been reelected chairman of the advisory board 
ot the New England Tire & Rubber Co., Holyoke, while S. R. 
Huntley has been elected secretary of the advisory board. 

The Quincy Rubber Store, 1530 Hancock street, Quincy, is 
among the newer retail stores of the Boston metropolitan district 
that specializes in rubber goods. 

Since the manufacture of vulcanized rubber goods began in 
New England some generations ago, that business in this district 
has grown like the proverbial! mushroom, and today Boston is the 
center of a $100,000,000 rubber goods industry. Thereabouts to- 
day are made about half of all the rubber boots and shoes for the 
whole country, and nearly 25,000 persons are now engaged in 
automobile tire manufacture in Massachusetts. Three companies 
alone employ, when busy, about 15,000. 

The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, manufacturers of rubber 
footwear, automobile tires and other rubber products, has plans 
under advisement for enlarging its plant for increased output, in- 
cluding improvements in existing buildings and equipment. Part 
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The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


Manufactured Goods 


The first quart t the year has proved a surprise in the rub 
ber industry b reports from the larger factories in Ohi 
indicate that ( i period of proht despite the low tire 
prices w wecause it was predicted at the end of 1923 
that unl tire ] vere ad nced the present year would be 
without | ‘ the last half of 1923 lowever, ofh- 
cial a mort tatements which have been issued indicate that 
the first three mont f the vear have beet ilmost as profitable 
as the { ‘ | of last year when prices were com 
paratively higl E. G. Wilmer, chairman of the board of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Jacob Pfeiffer, president of the 
Miller Rubber ( 6. Work president ot The B I. Goodrich 
Cs ind Willian | O' Neil presi lent of the General T ire « 
Rubber ¢ re among the leaders wl ire optimistic regarding 
the great demand for tires; the ease with which they are moving 
t e deal i pul d the savings whicl ive hee 

r gent am t b s Irom T table to a 
profitable basi M r’teiter one ot tne most onservative of 
rubber mar the course of a public address stated that 


the automotive ber industries were perhaps never on a 
bette itl the history f the industry 

Coodr é e said to be much better than last year 

mK med ¢ ‘ ea | iT re] ted t be 
ap] ximately $1,0 AA t month] iverage for 1923, 
while the é ] satisfactory returns 

] prod ls tly during € past month 
and out é 5,000 tires a day in the Akron 
dist I al timat year ago but it 1s 
state good that p the end of next month 
wi c eed ] 

In mechanicals, t druggists’ sundries, and footwear, utmost 
satisfaction is expre 1 in prevailing conditions. While reports 
from other district ndicate lower productior f reclaimed rub- 
er due to | ide, t largest producer in this district 
amd probal eports that operations continue at a 
very satisfactory rate The consumption of reclaimed rubber is 
estimated to be 350,000,000 pounds annually 


The only mention of prices made during the month came from 


the Goodrich compat vhich reduced balloon tire prices in con- 


formity with reductions made last month by the Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co.; and the statement by President Work that he be- 


lieved tire prices would not change for some time 


General Factory at Capacity 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. states that it will not add any 
more dealers to its list for the next three months. This is the 
first definite declaration by any of the large tire companies this 
year to indicate the condition of the industry for 1924 

The following statement by President O’Neil gives a summary 
of the situation 

“We have built three plant additions within the last twelve 
months, and although operating at peak capacity, we are still be- 
hind orders. We owe the accounts we have the best service 
possible, and within a short time our capacity will be increased 
another 50 per cent 

“We are proud of our dealer organization and its ability to 
serve the public, and our present stand will enable us to thoroughly 
protect our tire merchants through the season of heaviest con- 
sumer demand, so that the growing trade of the company will be 
handled with minimum delay.” 

Officials of the company state that the great demand for balloon 


tires is not the sole cause of the present situation, and that the 


demand for regular sized, low air pressure tires for passenger 


cars and commercial work is greater than ever before 


Goodrich Cuts Overhead 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. will make a better showing during the 
present year than during the year just closed, which from a 
profit viewpoint was rather disappointing. The company is at 
present making in excess of 22,000 tires a day, which is a lar<et 
number than made for a comparatively long time, while its ot er 
departments are operating close to capacity 

President B. G. Work recently made the following statement 


regarding Goodrich business just previous to sailing for Europe 


for several months’ vacation 

“Outlook for the tire industry is better than a year ago. | 
think there will be more stability to tire prices and no change 
in the near future. Our earnings are good. They will be im- 
proved by economies we are now putting into force, such as cut- 
ting down our overhead, our office force, and certain improvements 
in our adjustment program.” 

Incidentally Mr. Work discussed the means for reducing costs 
suggested last month by vice-president W. O. Rutherford, through 
reduction in advertising among other methods. Mr. Work said 
in this connection, “We intend to continue advertising in news 


papers and not exclusively on billboards.” 


Goodyear Curtails Production Costs 


Curtailment in production costs in the rubber industry here have 
been much discussed, but actual figures were revealed for the first 
time by E. W. Wilmer, chairman of the board of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., in the course of an address to the East 
Akron board of trade. 

“At the peak Goodyear had 4,500 men and women on its salary 
payroll. At the present time this number has been reduced to 
1,500. At the peak the company had 30,000 laborers, while now 
it has in the neighborhood of 10,000. From the peak to the pres- 
ent time the payroll has been reduced $30,000,000 annually. The 


depression period taught the rubber industry efficient methods 
and as a result it is turning out better goods than formerly when 


multiple forces were employed.” 


Balloon Tire Production 


While accurate figures are not available, it is estimated that the 
present production of balloon tires in the United States is very 
close to 5,000 a day, of which more than 75 per cent are manu- 
factured in the Akron district. This figure compares with 3,500 
balloon tires, the estimated output three months ago. It now 
seems certain that when the motoring season opens it will be im- 
possible for the manufacturers to meet the demand for these new 
tires. 

The expense of changing production to this type of tire will be 
high. One of the larger companies estimates that the cost would 
not be less than $1,000,000 during the present year. This high 
cost will prevent many of the smaller companies, which are un- 
able to procure the necessary funds, from making balloon tires. 


Akron Notes 


At the annual meeting of The Adamson Machine Co., manu- 
facturer at Akron, Ohio, of special rubber machinery, the follow- 
ing officers were reelected: Alexander Adamson, president and 
general manager; R. B. Koontz, secretary. treasurer, and assistant 
general manager; and W. E. Slabaugh, vice-president. Other 
executives include George S. Whitney, general superintendent; 
T. H. Williams, chief engineer; and Lloyd Wolfsperger, super- 
intendent of the iron and steel foundry department. The company 
reports increasing production with excellent prospects for business 
during the present year. 

Operations at capacity are now being carried forward at the 
plant of The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, in the 
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manufacture of cushion tires which meet a special need. Swine- 
hart cushion tires are built on Hayes, Kelsey and Firestone rims, 
and their substitution for pneumatic casings is easily accomplished. 

R. S. Saalfield, formerly assistant treasurer and later treasurer 
of The Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been recently ap- 
pointed sales manager of that organization. Mr. Saalfield has 
had a wide experience in the rubber industry, and has spent four 
years in the Far East. 

B. C. Swinehart, formerly sales manager of The Erie Tire & 
Rubber Co., is now vice-president and general manager of The 
Henry Cord Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. The last-mentioned organ- 
ization specializes in the manufacture of 30 by 3% clincher cord 
tires. 

F. H. Wessell will represent, in the state of Ohio, the L. H. 
3utcher Co., Inc., 239 Front street, New York, handling a com- 
plete line of that company’s colors as prepared for the rubber 
industries. Mr. Wessell will be at 315 Central Savings & Trust 
Building, Akron, Ohio. 

The Portage Brokerage Co., Akron, Ohio, specializing in palm 
and Niger oils, has been recently appointed distributing agent for 
the L. H. Butcher Co., Inc., 239 Front street, New York, N. Y. 

William A. Baker, formerly in charge of the Detroit offices 
maintained by The Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, Ohio, 
recently removed to Akron, where he will be in charge of the 
company’s sales. 

Mohawk Rubber Co. of Akron is reported to be producing ap- 
proximately 650 tires a day, which is more than a 50 per cent 
increase in production during the past three months. Other an- 
ticipated increases in production will bring the plant to maximum 
capacity in the next two months. 

Trump Brothers Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, announces unoffi- 
cially that tire production has reached approximately 100 a day 
but that no special efforts are being made to increase sales or 
capacity at the present time. The company entered the tire field 
after confining itself for two years to belts and other small rub- 
ber goods. 

Northern Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, announces that production 
is approximately 50 tires a day and that in addition to its own 
products the company is building a few tires for another small 
Akron company and also leasing part of its space to an Akron 
company making a small number of battery boxes. The company 
was organized approximately a year ago by Louis Schott, for- 
merly president of the Amazon Tire and Rubber Co. 


Ohio Notes 


The Buckeye Rubber Manufacturing Co., Willoughby, Ohio 
contemplates many changes, including the installation of a number 
of electrically heated presses, additional lines of goods such as 
molded specialties, radiator hose, and table work of every descrip- 
tion. The manufacture of mats and matting will also be con- 
tinued. C. E. Hyke, for seventeen years factory manager of the 
Western Rubber Co., Goshen, Indiana, is now acting in a similar 
capacity for the Buckeye company. 

The Clyde E. Lowe Co., Cleveland, Ohio, specializing in the 
construction and rebuilding of mandrels, is now erecting a factory 
building that will triple the present floor space and provide for 
a daily production of seventy-five circular mandrels. The new 
building will be ready for occupancy in approximately three 
months’ time, and prospects for business in the new location are 
most encouraging. 

\ new branch office has been recently opened at 404 Superior 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, by J. M. Huber, Inc., 130 West 42nd 
street, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of dry colors and carbon 
black. C. B. Patterson is in charge. 

The L. H. Butcher Co., Inc., 239 Front street, New York, N. Y., 
manufacturer of colors and chemicals for the rubber trade, has 


recently appointed McCormick & Radlin, 244 Engineers Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as its exclusive distributers in the Cleveland 
territory. 

Taking Cleveland and northern Ohio as its territory, the Henry 
L. Grund Co., Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio, will represent 
the color manufacturing organization known as A. B. Ansbacher 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. R. A. Sperry, associated with 
the Grund company, will handle the sale of the Ansbacher colors 
among the rubber manufacturers of Akron, Ohio. 

The Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, is completing a new 
building which will increase plant capacity by approximately 35 
per cent. The output at the new addition will be confined to 
the company’s specialty, the manufacture of surgeons’, electri- 
cians’, and household gloves. Executives of the Wilson company 
include: John S. Willis, president; Fred J. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and Wendell Herbruck, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Although assets of the McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East 
Palestine, Ohio, considerably exceed liabilities, the appointment 
of a receiver was a short time ago considered advisable Unfor- 
tunate contracts for fabric and rubber during 1920 were,the chief 
cause of the present difficulties. 

Joseph M. Dine has been recently appointed sales manager of 
The Erie Rubber Corporation, Sandusky, Ohio. The company 
is at present manufacturing a new type of cord tire. Balloon 
tires are also being produced. 

G. L. Livingston has been recently placed in charge of the 
export department maintained by The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 
Kent, Ohio, 

Announcement is made that the Akron Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Barberton, Ohio, which purchased the former Ohio ‘C. Barber 
cement mill to produce reclaimed rubber will be ready for opera- 
tions early in June. Capital will be in the neighborhood of $350,- 
000, it has been unofficially stated. 

Willis Bacon, receiver for the Tuscora Rubber Co., New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, has received an order of sale for the plant and 
other assets of the company from the Federal court. The property 
of the company has been appraised at $220,000, of which machinery 
and fixtures are valued $70,612, real estate and buildings $140,025 
and other real estate $9,400. 

The Triangle Rubber Co., which leased the former Gordon 
Tire & Rubber Co. plant at Canton is now making 300 tires a 
day. The officers of the company are: G. S. Schaeffer, president ; 


> 


John Schubach and R. W. Kent, vice-presidents; A. R. McCon- 
nell, secretary; and John Quinn, treasurer. 

\ daily production of about 300 tires has been maintained 
throughout the winter at the plant of The Standard Tire Co., 
Willoughby, Ohio. Beginning with the middle of April an in- 
creased output is contemplated. R. J. Firestone is president. 


The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 


Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 

Thomas Follen, president of the Lion Tire & Rubber Co., and 
also president of the Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
presided at that organization's .regular monthly meeting which 
was held on March 11 at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois. 
The chief speaker of the occasion was E. O. Blekre, president 
of the Blekre Tire & Rubber Co., who discussed some of the 
problems of the small manufacturer and also some of the difficul- 
ties attending balloon tire construction. The next meeting of the 


association will probably occur on April 11. 


Midwestern Notes 


\ reorganization and a removal to more commodious quarters 
at 1514 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Illinois, is reported by 
the Motor Tire Sales Corporation. The company maintains a 
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general jobbing business throughout the Chicago district, handling 
tires exclusively. W. G. Downie, general manager 
with the Dayton 
as general sales manager 


“Good well 


of the organization, was formerly connected 


Rubber 
. 


branch manager of the 


Manufacturing Co 


department, is now 


Rubber Co., Akron, 


Patterson, formerly in the export 


Firestone Tire & 
Illinois 

Auto 
pedal pads 
On" pedal pads, all for Ford cars, has removed from 222 South 
street to 2415-2417 West 14th street, Chicago, Illinois 


Ohio, at Chicago 
Appliance Co., manufacturer of “Surety” ex 


and foot accelerators and of “Grant Clamp- 


The Grant 


tens! 


Clinton 


The Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey, has 
a branch in the Less Building, Chicago, Illinois, situated 
footwear district. C. C. Alexander 
Three new salesmen 


Mr. Alexander 


opened 


in the heart of the rubber 


will be in 


have been added to the staff for that territory. 


charge for an indefinite period. 
is sales manager for the company. 

The Hodgman Rubber Co., 25 West 43rd street, New York, 
N. Y., has recently opened a branch office at 2284 West Euclid 
avenue, Detroit, Michigan, in charge of Stephen A. Douglas. 
Vehicle manufacturers are increasing their purchases of Hodg- 
topping and sales of such goods are said to be 
very satisfactory 

\lvan Macauley, Jr., recently appointed 
representative for the Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, Ohio 
Mr. Macauley’s includes the state of Michigan 

\s Detroit representative and making his headquarters at 1500 
Real Fstate Detroit, Michigan, Charles C 
Walsh will cover the states of Michigan and northwestern Ohio 


man material 


was manufacturers’ 
territory 


Exchange Building, 


in the interests of the Falk Corporation, manufacturer at Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin, of special rubber machinery. 

The Burdick Tire & Rubber Co., Noblesville, Indiana, reports 
a considerable increase in the working force and that in the near 
future the output will be 300 tires and 500 tubes a day. All out- 
standing obligations have been met, sales are increasing, and 
prospects for the future appear to be excellent. Main offices 
are at 10 LaSalle street, Chicago, Illinois. H. G. Steinbrenner, 
president; F. E. Teachout, secretary and treasurer; and H. M 


Bradford, general factory manager 


Western Rubber Co., Goshen 
Harris Oppenheim, president; B. F. 


Slate, secretary and treasurer; 


The following officers of the 
Indiana, have been elected 


Deahl, vice-president; G. B and 


E. W. Bonnett, superintendent. Directors include the first three 
of the executives mentioned, and also Ray Deahl and Milton 
M. Latta 

L. A. Brown has been recently re-elected president of the Cor 
duroy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, while H. H. Hubbard 


has been appointed western sales manager. The latter was pre- 
viously employed in a similar capacity by the United States Tire 
Co 

stockholders of The Hannibal 


Hannibal, Missouri, the following officers were 


At the annual 
Rubber Co., Inc., 
elected: Henry Moodie, president; J. A. Dustman, vice-president; 
S. O. Osterhout, treasurer, and C. A. Swinehart, secretary and 
general manager. The new board of directors consists of eight 
of them being the executives just mentioned. 


meeting of the 


members, four 


The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, manufacturer 
of gears and special equipment for rubber mills, announces the 
appointment of Clarence R. Falk as secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Falk succeeds E. A. Wurster, the latter having been connected 


with the company since its organization, 


The report of the purchase at a receiver’s auction sale of the 
plant of the Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., Fort Madison, Iowa, 


has been recently confirmed. The successful bidder was C. W. 


Mills, of Wilmington, Delaware, who secured the plant in its en- 
tirety for $283,100 


The L. H. Butcher Co., Inc., 239 Front street, New York, N. Y., 
has appointed Frank Hancock and C. F. Heilman as the com- 
pany’s resident agents, the former taking the Chicago district as 
his territory, while the latter will be stationed at Detroit. 


\t the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Sprague Tire 
& Rubber Co., Omaha, Nebraska, the following officers were 
elected: E. H. Sprague, president and treasurer; Alvin Pierson, 
vice-president; and J. E. Fitzgerald, secretary. 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 
Manufactured Goods 


Manufacturers and distributers of rubber goods on the Pacific 
Coast, with scarcely an exception, are quite enthusiastic about 
trade prospects for the remainder of the year. Spring orders are 
very much heavier than a year ago. The scarcity of rain has 
resulted in building trade activity with the result that mechanicals 
and similar rubber goods are in lively demand, and some of the 
largest concerns are planning to carry double the stocks heretofore 
maintained. 

Exceptional expansion among public utility enterprises, and 
increasing activity among oil, mining, and various other industries, 
add much to the general optimism. Tire sales and rubber auto- 
mobile accessory sales are especially good. Druggists’ sundries 
ire in excellent demand. Rubber heel makers report trade very 
Distributers of eastern rubber boots and shoes are dis- 
ippointed with sales but find some satisfaction in good prospects 


good 


for canvas-rubber footwear. 


Pacific Coast Tire Trade Developments 

Pacitic Coast tire prospects continue to make strong appeal to 
large operators in the rubber industry. Several important tire 
concerns on the Coast are planning for larger trade conquests 
not only in far states but also in the Midwest and the 
Orient Eastern manufacturers are studying the Pacific 
Coast with a view of establishing large manufacturing branches 
it strategic points. 

The argument for factories on the Coast are 
the rapid growth in population, favorable climatic and industrial 
rubber, cotton, and other and 
the fact that although 30 per cent of the casings and tubes made 
in the United States are sold west of the Mississippi yet only 
3 per cent of those goods are made in this territory. 

The next big development is promised in the making of solid 
tires. In the territory named, this business is now computed at 
$40,000,000 a year, and coastal rubber men talk earnestly of 
going into the production of solids in the very near future. 


The Plant Rubber & Asbestos Co. 


The Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, 537-539 Brannan street, 
San Francisco, Sidney L. Plant, president, is one of the busy 
rubber manufactories on the Coast. Garden hose orders for spring 
delivery are 10 per cent more than last year; sales of belting for 
the past year were but 60 per cent of the 10-year average, due 
largely to the more general use of the direct-connected motor 
operated by hydro-generated electric current; steam, suction, and 
water hose are in fair demand. The company’s principal outlet 
for rubber has been in the lower priced C. I. sheet packings, 
gaskets, valves, and low steam pressure packing. The company 
specializes in high pressure spiral asbestos packings for the marine 
and export trade and in pipe and boiler coverings made at the 
company’s factory in Redwood City, California. 


west 


also 


chief advanced 


conditions, nearness to sources, 


San Francisco 
The Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Richmond, Virginia, has 
opened a distributing agency for the Pacific Coast at 500 Golden 
Gate avenue, San Francisco, the chief specialty being the Va-Car 
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tire plaster, a 3-ply rubberized fabric article having a soft gum 
plug center and coated on the inner side with self-vulcanizing 
cement. 

The Variety Rubber Co., manufacturers of rubber syringes and 
dipped goods, is contemplating the removal of its plant from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles, where conditions would be more 
favorable. 

The Ralphs-Pugh Co., Inc., 530-532 Howard street, reports 
increased sales of high grade rubber goods. The concern is ex- 
clusive Coast representative of the Wilson Rubber Co., glove 
manufacturers, and also has the agency for the Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Co., and Acme tires and tubes. 

Charles W. Harris, division manager for the Pacific Coast 
for the Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., reports an urgent 
demand for balloon tires and that he has sold several carloads 
since January 1. 

FE. C. Myers has recently been appointed western representative 
of the Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and will make 
his headquarters at 320 Rialto Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. He will handle Falk herringbone gears and other special 
equipment throughout his territory, which includes the states of 
California, Oregon and Washington. 

F. H. Hurst has been recently appointed Pacific Coast manager 
for the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 218-222 West 57th street, New 
York, N. Y. W. S. Tullis has been placed in charge of the 
company’s San Francisco branch. 


Los Angeles 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s plant in Los Angeles, 
despite the fact that a large volume of spring-dating orders have 
been filled, still keeps well up to the high winter average, over 
4,000 casings and 4,500 tubes a day. A lively demand is reported 
for the new balloon tires in both types. In general rubber goods, 
an increased demand for sheeting has been noted of late. John 
A. Shea, head of the advertising and sales promotion department, 
has resigned and C. L. Vaughan takes his place. 

Business is reported unusually good by the Featherlike Pneu- 
matic Products Co., 5,911 Moneta avenue, which manufactures 
air pillows, mattresses, life preservers, and other inflatable rubber 
goods. The concern was established two years ago and is steadily 
broadening the market on the Coast for its specialties. 

F. M. Beall, 1302 Washington Building, is now looking after 
the Southern California interests of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., hitherto represented by Lippincott & Beall, Higgins 
Building. 

According to Harold L. Arnold, 901 W. Seventh street, South- 
ern California and Arizona afford a good market for British-made 
tires. Last year his concern, which has the agency in the South- 
west for the Rapson super cord tire, sold $200,000 worth of these 
imported casings, and recently has unloaded as much as $25,000 
worth in one day 

The Murray tire, a Trenton, N. J., product, will be marketed 
in Southern California by the Murray-Empire Tire Co. 327 W. 
Pico street 

Considerable new equipment is being installed at the plant of 
the Cactus Manufacturing Co., 7322 S. Vermont avenue, which 
makes a tire boot and patch of rubberized fabric studded with 
needles to make it non-slipping. (C. J. Emons is manager of the 
concern and is planning for a new factory. 

Running to capacity on standard sizes of cord casings and red 
superservice tubes, is the report of the Hendrie Rubber Tire 
Co., Torrance, of which Thomas H. Thropp is president and 
general manager. 

The California Wire Co., Orange, ‘California, the only insulated 
wire factory west of Chicago, did a business of over $1,500,000 
last year, and is making extensions for increasing production 
20,000 pounds daily. The factory averaged a daily production 


in 1923 of 350,000 feet of insulated wire and cable, or 80,000 
pounds a day. The concern, which is scarcely two years old, has 
the following officers: President, Louis Koth; vice-president, 
Fred W. Struck; secretary-treasurer, Fred A. Grote; with W. 
C. Mathias and William Klug, directors. , 


Pacific Coast Notes 

For the first year of its existence, the Columbia Tire Co., 
Columbia Boulevard and Mississippi avenue, Portland, Oregon, 
reports a considerable degree of success. The company prides 
itself on having one of the most modern tire-making plants in 
the country. Six months ago the output was but one tire per 
day per man; now it is three tires a day per man. The company 
claims that the tires are not only all hand-built but that only 
the best long-staple cotton is used. The present factory has 
capacity for 800 tires and 800 tubes per day in three shifts, and 
it has ample ground for expansion. Of the $3,000,000 capital, 
$1,250,000 has been issued. At the recent election, all the officers 
and directors were reelected. They were President, R. A. 
Wurzburg; vice-president, Alfred A. Aya; treasurer, Lewis 
Wyman; secretary, K. C. Mohrhardt. 

The Colby Compression Tube Co., E. Burnside and Third 
streets, Portland, Oregon, and of which K. Young is secretary, 
contemplates building a new plant to meet increasing business 
needs. 

Rubber supplies for mining and allied industries in far western 
territory are in unusually good demand, according to Rudolph 
Orlob, manager of the Mountain States Rubber Co., 155-159 
Motor avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah, one of the largest dis- 
tributing concerns in the West and Northwest. It markets the 
products chiefly of the Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; the 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York City; and the Electric 
Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del. Mr. Orlob has been in 
the rubber business eighteen years. 

Louis Herzog, for five and a half years acting as director of 
purchases for The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado, has 
recently severed his connections with that organization. The 
name of his successor has not been announced. 





SPOT VULCANIZER FOR REPAIRING RUBBER GOODS 

The inconvenience of making a vulcanized repair of small tread 
cuts leads to their neglect and enlargement, finally resulting in loss 
of tire mile- 
age by blow- 
outs. 

The illustra- 
tion represents 
a handy device 
for vulcanizing 
a cut in a tire 
without remov- 
ing it from its 
rim. The re- 
pair is simply 
brought under 
the electrically 
heated pad, 
where pressure 
WE: PED FOR. is applied by 
the wing nut, 
and in a few 
minutes the damaged section is thoroughly vulcanized 

The machine is adjustable and with it any rubber article may 
be patched, from an inner tube, boot, hot ‘water bottle, raincoat, 
rubber apron, etc., to a spot patch any place on a 44 by 10 giant 
tire without removing it from its rim. The ma hine has been 
in actual service for over a year and foun! ¢' v "ly reliable 
\kron, Ohio, 

















Electric Repair Vulcanizer 


as a practical repair tool—National L-quipm ent 
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The Rubber Trade in Canada 


Manufactured Goods 


I twe cturers are requesting retailers place 
their order for fal \ ds now in order that delivery may 
made ti n ma the same as i Jar iarv 1 oft this 
yeal t ‘ ash November 30, with 2 per cent 
discount tor November 10° settlement The usual 5 per cent 
discount for earl] rders remains and the guarantee against drop 
in price to November 1 is given as last vear. The latter protects 
the dealer ag t downward fluctuation of the market and removes 
one f the time biectionable features of early ordering 
Manufacturers claim that there has been no protit in rubber shoe 
manutact g i considerable period and are nt the opinion 
that an advance in prices is feasible, but taking present day condi 
tions into consideration they did think it wise to advance 
prices 

Canadian tire manufacturers are looking forward to a_ big 
season this vear, and the carly approach of spring, as is expected 
should keep them hustling to fill orders on time 

Building operations will shortly take on the usual busy aspect 
the past winter showing a considerable gain in construction over 


the c rrespondi g period of a year ago 


Canadian Rubber Industry, 1921-1922 


{ government report on the Canadian rubber industry during 


1922 deals with the industry in two sections rubber goods and 


rubber footwear. Of the 24 plants whose operations are covered 
by the first section, there were 20 in the province of Ontario, 
3 in the province of Quebec, and one in the province of British 
Columbia. In the rubber footwear section 10 plants reported, of 
which 4 were in Ontario and 6 in Quebec. Comparative figures 
relating to the industry follow 
RUBBER GOODS SECTION 
192 ’ 
Numibe t esta st et é 
Capital investment $ 679,80 $38,420.78 
Number of empl 5,497 4,74 
Salaries yaees $6,538,35 $5,811,49 
Cost f fuel 541.026 512.90 
Miscellaneous ex] r 14.574 169,381 
Cost of teria 14,268 19,987 
Value of product 1,223,238 618.04 
\ " 1 1 13,398,0 
RUBBEK FOOTWEAR SECTION 
N ‘ establis 0 
Capital investme $14,474,698 $15,816.83 
N € t s 4.64 5.056 
Sal es 1 wag 7RR_5¢ 147.870 
( f f eT 57.830 
Miscellar c 641 7 1,610,664 
Cost ‘ $,928,8 4,637.1 
\ a ; 4 aM 7851 44 
Va 781. 14.607 
Canadian Sales Tax Amended 

Under the amendment to the Canadian Special War Revenue 
A issented Jur 30, 1923, but effective January 1, 1924, 
the manufacture nal producer pays 6 per cent sales tax 
He can either irge this separately on his invoice or include 
it in the price of the goods. When prices are quoted by Cana- 
dian manufacturers it will be cessary to know whether they 
include sales tax here is no tax involved when buying from 
Canadian bicycle jobbers who are not manufacturers, the manu- 
facturer iving paid it. When goods are imported either by 
unlicensed wholesalers or by retailers, a sales tax of 6 per cent 
will in every case be collected by the Department of Customs 


and | XCIS€ 
Dominion Rubber Systems Advertising Campaign 


This is the 
bring to the 
rubber 


time of year when manufacturers of rubber footwear 
public their particular brand of 
weather under foot making 


attention of the 


footwear, the slushy and wet 


For example, the Canadian Consolidated 


the appeal come home 


Rubber Co., Ltd., the Dominion Rubber System, recently ran 


timely and appropriate newspaper copy entitled, “Protect your 
This was illustrated with pedestrians crossing 


Models of 


family’s health.” 


wet pavements and slushy streets. various lines were 


the necessity of 


also illustrated, tne text emphasizing strongly 
wearing rubbers at this particular time. It is said the adver- 
isement appeared in 69 Canadian daily newspapers having a 


1,568,000 copies and is one of a series of 
this 


circulation exceeding 


advertisements covering company’s national advertising 


campaign 
Miner Rubber Co. 


Factory 


The 
The Miner Rubber Co., Limited, 
Canada, was established in 1909 by the late S. H. C. 


founder and owner of The Granby 


Granby, Quebec, 
Miner, who 
was formerly Rubber Co 
The well equipped plant at present maintained by the company 
had originally a floor area of 130,000 square feet, now enlarged 
to over 200,000 square feet, while the daily production capacity 
is 12,000 pairs of rubber boots and shoes, including tennis shoes, 
The spreading room has a 


The company, 


besides rubber clothing and _ heels. 
capacity for rubberizing 3,800 yards of cloth a day. 
which maintains branches throughout Canada, is now employing 
ver a thousand operatives at the Granby plant. 


Canadian Notes 
The Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario, announces the tranufacture of balloon tires in the Cana- 
the first Canadian manufacturers to offer 
The company has made arrange- 


lirestone 


dian plant. They are 


this type of tire to the public. 
ments to supply the proper type of wheels through its distributers. 

The K.& S 
facturer of bathing 
of rubber goods, makes a specialty of export business. 

I. C. Sharpe has been placed in charge of the Ontario division 
sales department of Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, replacing C. Mather, who has been transferred to the 
shoe department of the head office. 


Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, manu- 


caps. bathing shoes and various other lines 
g 


shoe 


The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
was recently invited to advertise in the special anniversary num- 
her of the Toronto Globe because it was the only Canadian tire 
company who could qualify under the conditions, which were that 
the advertiser must have used space in the Globe at least twenty- 


ive years ago. 


\ news despatch from Belleville, Ontario, states that The 
Champlain Tire & Rubber Co. has leased a factory in that city 
will tubes and mis- 


ceilaneous rubber goods. 


and commence the manufacture of tires, 
Executives of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, report that an output of 3,000 tires a day is at present be- 


ing maintained by their plant at Toronto, Canada. 


STAINS FOR CREPE SOLES 


The popularity of crepe soles for shoes for general as well as 
sport wear necessitated a new departure in colored edging stains 
This has been done with great success by 
The 
more common colors for crépe soles are black, brown and white. 
When applied to the sole the colored material becomes perma- 
nently a part of it and will not chip away in service. 

The stain works well and quickly, gives a dry durable sur 
face without injury to the sole and has met with favorable re- 
ception by shoe manufacturers and repair men. 


to match the uppers. 
the production of a flexible stain in a variety of colors. 


FRANCE’S IMPORTATIONS DURING THE YEAR 1923 or AMERICAN- 
made leather cloth or artificial leather reached the high figure of 
$645,410, as compared with $441,246 in 1922. 
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Annual Meeting of the Rubber Association 
of Canada 


gpm g tre t 22 rubber companies attended the Fourth H. E. BeSaw, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 


nnual Meeting of the Rubber Association of Canada, which Ontario 





was held during the afternoon and evening of February 29, J. D. Hathaway, Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
1924, at the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. Joseph O’Mara, K. & S.. Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
The afternoon business meeting, which began at three o’clock, Ontario 
was presided over by C. N. Candee, president of the association. kK. E. Partridge, F. E. Partridge Rubber Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
The chief address on this occasion Ontario. 
was made by G. R. Crowther, of John Westren, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
London, England, who, as a repre- Ontario. 
sentative of the British Rubber W. B. Wiegand. Ames Holden 
Growers’ Association, spoke in fa- Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitch 
vor of cooperative publicity to in- ener, Ontario 
crease the use of rubber. W. H. Miner, Miner Rubber 
In the evening and following the Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
dinner the leading addresses were c. 8 Carlisle, (ex-officio), 
made by the Honorable Walter Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Mitchell, M.P., the Honorable and Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Reverend Canon Cody, and W. O. W. A. Eden, (ex-officio), Cana- 
Rutherford, president of the Rub- dian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
ber Association of America. In Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
these addresses attention was called C. N. Candee, (ex-officio), 
to the fact that the past year had Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd. 
been a prosperous one for the Toronto, Ontario. 
Canadian rubber industry, no fail- The following officers were 
W. H. Miner, ure of a rubber manufacturer hav- elected by the board of directors 
President-Elect ing been reported, while there were for 1924 
now in that country 34 rubber factories in active operation. Crude PRESIDENT, W. H. Miner. C. N. Candee. 
rubber to the value of almost $30,000,000 had been purchased by Vice-Presipent, F. EF. Partridge. Retiring President 
the Canadian industry during 1923; there was a substantial in- TREASURER, John Westren 
crease in the value of both domestic and export sales of Canadian ASSISTANT TREASURER, Joseph O'Mara. 
fabricated rubber and a decrease in imports of rubber manu- MANAGER AND Secretary, A. B. Hannay 














Fourth Annual Dinner of the Rubber Association of Canada, Held February 29. 1924, at the Mount Royal Hotel. 
Montreal, Quebec. Canada 

factures ; while during the year in question 1,909,000 tires had been \. L. Viles, general manager of The Rubber Association of 
produced, an increase of 900,000 over the output in the year 1921. \merica attended the annual banquet of the Canadian Rubber 

The healthy condition of the Canadian industry was also com Manufacturers’ Association. 
mented upon by Mr. Rutherford, who offered the congratulations 
of the Rubber Association of America, remarking that in the 
United States also the prospects for 1924 for the rubber indus- Companies incorporated in this week's Canada Gasette to carry 
business in the Dominion of Canada include among others 


try gave many indications for encouragement. on 
At the afternoon session the following board of directors was The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Toronto, Ontario, capitalized 


elected for the present year: it $50,000 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


Great Britain 


, , 1 1 
IWITHSTAN G the persistence of strikes, whit apparentl\ 
may result in definite wage increases after two vears of de- 


cline, there i distinctly more hopeful tone now in evidence 
British financial and industrial circles. Recent compilations of 
tatistical data v clearly that business, as a whole, has im- 
ved during 1923, that a considerable recovery has foll wed the 
apse of 1920, and that, in general, less erratic conditions have 
been brought about in the rubber industry. For example, the coal 
de in 1923 iid t ive had next to the biggest vear on record 
he trot ind steel itput showed a 50 per cent imecreas¢ ver the 
? ly iverage in 1922 while the lumber trade has als been 
listinetly satistactor\ The real significance however! of the 
Statistics « g¢ three yea peratior / leading indus- 
lies 1 the steady ind consistent progress vhich has beet 
chieved 
Prospects for the Rubber Industry 
Weanwhile signs of encouragement for the rubber industry ar¢ 
ot lacking According to The Financier “The crude rubber 


position is becoming increasingly interesting. Larger consumption, 
' 


coupled with a modified supply under the export restriction enact 


ment, has brought about a marked change for the better withi 


the last twelve months, and in normal circumstances the end ot 
1924 will witness further improvement in the statistical position 
“As to the stocks in the hands of American dealers and manu 


the total of 77,000 tons compares 


1922 


at the end of 1923 
than 94,700 tons on 


f producers this is the 


facturers 
December 31, From the 


best 


with no less 


showing for three years 


standpoint « 


past.” Commenting upon the important position of America the 


writer further states 


“The present hand-to-mouth buying of rubber by the large con 


sumers of the United States is, however, contingent upon large 


free supplies and a competitive demand, and the evidence is 


poor 


} j } . 
that these favorable conditions are already on the verge ot dis 


ippearance As shown above, the free supplies of the raw product 





have been quite substantially reduced within the last twelve months, 


ind everything points to a continuance of the process this year 


Another favorable indication for the industry is the increasing 


trade in waste and reclaimed rubber The United Kingdom in 
1922 imported 633,800 pounds of such material, valued at £8,946 
while in 1923 the total purchase was estimated as being 2,110,400 
pounds ilued at £30,799 x<ports in 1923 waste and reclaimed 
rubber totaled 7,991,000 pounds, valued at £90,798, as compared with 
4.985.700 pounds in 1921 and 4,038,000 pounds 1922 ilued at 
£103,901 and £62,737 respectivel 

As representing the development in general of Great Britain's 


rubber industry. it is only necessary to recall the fact that in 1921 


England « xported t the 


rubber, valued at £1,998,700, the total rising in 1922 to 50,424,300 
pounds, valued at £2,021,331. During 1923, however, the amount 
was estimated at 68,790,000 pounds, while the value, at £4,676,843, 
was more than double that for 1922! 

Finally, England’s total exports, colonial and foreign, of un 
manufactured rubber were: in 1921, 96,717,900 pounds, valued at 
£4,066,405: in 1922, 119,203,500 pounds, valued at £4,764,482; the 


advance continuing into 1923 at 152,603,100 pounds, valued at 
£9.951,102. again more than doubling the value for the year pre- 
ceding. With probable increasing consumption by other countries, 
notably France and Italy, Germany and Russia, the present year 
also may witness great advances in the rubber industry of England 


and her colonies 


Institution of the Rubber Industry 


18 of the Manchester Section of 


At the meeting on February 


the Institution of the Rubber Industry, H. A. Bennett, immediate 


past president of the Motor Traders’ Association, read an inter- 
esting paper on “The Distribution of Tires.” 

In his opening statement Mr. Bennett informed his hearers that 
his object in speaking to them was, first, to give some idea of 
Institute of Motor 
express some revolutionary views on a much debated 


he work the Traders was doing; and, sec- 


ondly, to 
subject—the distribution of tires In the first place, a code of 
trading ethics should, in Mr. Bennett’s opinion, be formulated, 
which would govern relationships between all in the industry, 
makers of tires. 


trade, too 


including the At present there was too much 
little 


salesmen. 


profiteering in the accuracy in advertising, or 
Cost 


developed which would secure just and fair profit percentages, 


truthfulness on the part of systems should be 
while there was still much to be desired in the relationships be- 
tween manufacturer and trader or between the trader and the pur- 
chasing public 

But cost systems, no matter how carefully prepared, will prove 
unproductive unless the manufacturer first learns how to push his 
sales. The present system of tire distribution, with its unfair and 
illogical competition, is, according to Mr. Bennett, entirely wrong, 
while if the situation in pneumatic tite distribution is” bad, that 
of solid tire service is worse 


that his 
might not appear entirely destructive, Mr. Bennett proposed that 


In offering some constructive criticism, suggestions 
first of all an attempt should be made to abolish unfair competition 
and recognize the retail trader as the best channel for supply. 
The step 
return stocks, while the third reform should be the increase of 
discounts to the trader and the abolition of discounts to all other 


next should be to abolish, or at least reduce, sale or 


so-called privileged persons. 
In closing Mr. Bennett “You must find 
most economic way of distributing your wares. 


out the easiest 
You 
must make a better article than your foreign competitors, and at 
You give a service equal to your com- 
you must give equal discounts; 


said: 
and the 
a lower price. must 
petitors ; and you cannot expect 
the average trader to sell your tires if he can get a better margin 
Why not get to- 

Cut out 
have told 


rt 
retail trader will 


irom a 
gether and talk the 


of discount foreign tire manufacturer. 
subject over as I have suggested ? 
get right down to facts, and see if what | 
Do this and I 


full.” 


the past, 
you 1s not true assure you the 


you to the 


Rubber Section at British Empire Exhibition 


One of the most attractive divisions at the British Empire 
Exhibition, which will be opened April 23 at Wembley by the 
Duke of York, will be the rubber manufacturing section, organ- 


ed by the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Limited, of 
Manchester 
to the eastern entrance to the Palace of Industry, and the exhibit 
will be entered through an imposing portico flanked by rubber 
trees. About 6,000 


rubber section 


The display will be arranged immediately adjacent 


square feet of space will be occupied by the 

Some thirteen special exhibits by leading manufacturers have 
been planned for the rubber manufacturing section; approximately 
ten companies will be represented in the motor and cycle section; 
thirteen in the electrical engineering section; and eleven in the 
general engineering section. The tire industry, the waterproofing 
industry, the production of sporting goods, surgical goods, rubber 
footwear, rubber articles for the home, rubber flooring, tiling, as 
well as miscellaneous lines, will all be well represented in this 
exhibition which, continuing until October, will indicate not only 


to the people of Great Britain but also to foreign countries some- 
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thing of the remarkable growth in the past of an industry which 
apparently has even greater possibilities for development in the 
future. 


British Electric Wire and Cable Industry Progressing 


The electrical engineering industry of Great Britain proved to be 
li 


ing. New orders for apparatus have been advancing steadily dur- 


st year the most prosperous of any branch of British engineer- 


ing the last 18 months, while the heavy apparatus branch of the 
electrical industry received orders in 1923 amounting to nearly 
100 per cent more than for 1922. 

Improvement also in the electric wire and cable situation is 
shown by the following figures: Exports from Great Britain of 
rubber insulated electric wires and cables (not being telegraph 
or telephone wires or cables) advanced from a value in 1922 of 
£658,934 to £1,019,351 in 1923. Exports of telegraph and tele- 
phone wires and cables (not being submarine cables) rose from 
£521,753 in 1922 to £792,489 in 1923, while the values of exports 
of submarine telephone and telegraph cables increased from £339,- 
427 in 1922 to £616,396 in 1923. 


Dunlop Price Reductions 


New price lists, as issued by the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 
show important reductions in straight-side tires of 4, 4%, 5, 6, 
7, and 8-inch cross-section, this especially applying to the giant 
sizes. The company also announces that the price of its “Aer- 
core” tire has been considerably lowered, although figures for the 
solid super-cushion type, to be known as the Dunlop resilient solid 
tire, remain unchanged. 


New Uses for Rubber 


An interesting paper on “New Uses for Rubber” was read by 
P. J. Burgess, chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Association, at 
a recent gathering at the Royal Society of Arts. Mr. Burgess 
had prepared a very comprehensive exhibit of articles made of 
crépe rubber and referred in his paper to some of the recent 
patents which had superseded some of the old methods of rubber 
manufacture. Particular mention was made of some of the direct 
uses of latex, and the various methods of vulcanizing latex. 


Cowper Paving Block 

Another type of rubber paving block has been recently patented 
which in its construction, it is claimed, has solved some problems 
heretofore met. The Cowper block interlocks with adjacent 
blocks on all sides, thus preventing the passing of water to the 
base, which is composed of a softer compound. The center layer, 
or core, of the block is very hard, and as these layers impinge 
upon the adjacent blocks, there is no possibility of “creeping,” 
while the soft layer at the base tends to absorb shocks and re- 


moves any tendency toward displacement 
British Notes 


A Foreign Sample Exhibition was held at the Leicester Cham- 
ber of Commerce on February 20 and 21. Some of the leading 
displays included samples of elastic, particularly elastic webbing, 
suspenders, braces, arm bands, etc., the countries of manufacture 
being Argentina, Brazil, the United States, France, Italy, and 
Germany. 

In order to suit the convenience of those attending the British 
Empire Exhibition, the British Industries Fair will also be held 
in London, the date of opering being on April 28, a few days later 
than the Exhibition date. Among the displays at the fair, which 
will also be held in Birmingham from May 12 to 23, will be 
rubber goods for both industrial and household purposes. 

W. H. Mackusick has returned to England to take over the 
general management of the Northwestern Rubber Co., of Lither- 
land. This Liverpool organization has the distinction of being the 
first in England to begin operations in its particular line of 
business. 


A branch office has been recently established at 39 Lombard 
street, London, E, C. 3, by Meyer, Measor & Burkill, Limited, 
rubber dealers, with main offices at Singapore. Announcement is 
also made of the relinquishment by W. G. Pratt & Co., Limited, 
of the agency of the Singapore house 


Austria 


The Gummi-Zeitung publishes an interesting review of the Aus- 
trian rubber industry which was hard hit by the disruption of 
the former Austria-Hungarian Empire and the subsequent eco- 
nomic decay. There was a lack of fuel, solvent, crude rubber and 
textiles that frequently caused total cessation of operations. In 
fact, it was not until the latter half of 1919 that Austria was able 
to replenish her stocks of raw rubber that had been depleted 
during the war. However, gradually the difficulties of obtaining 
supplies were overcome and a limited market was developed in 
the Succession States for Austrian manufactures. 

Later there was the difficulty of obtaining fuel, which was 
not overcome until the second half of 1921. In that same year, 
the krone for a time depreciated rapidly so that manufacturers 
and dealers indulged in a general and total clearance sale of rubber 
goods. As a result, wages and costs soared, stocks were ex- 
hausted and when finally the gold base calculation was introduced 
Austria was unable to export, while on the one hand local de- 
mand decreased and on the other foreign exporting countries, par- 
ticularly Germany, flooded the country with their products. 

No improvement worth considering took place in 1922; the 
Germans continued dumping goods on the Austrian market, due 
to the rapid decline of the mark, and the duty of 10-15 per cent 
afforded the Austrian industry no protection. In addition, local 
freights were considerably increased and consequently many em- 
ployes had to be dismissed and working hours cut down in most 
factories. 

In 1923, in so far as can be judged from incomplete reports, 
the situation did take a turn for the better. Official statistics 
show that Austria’s imports and exports were as follows 


Imports, 
Crude Rubber, Waste Imports, Exports 
and Factice Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
ay ay ae PRR Ae 
Gold Gold Gold 

Quintals? Kronen Quintals? Kronen* Quintals? Kronen*® 
1920 15,508 4,610,000 6,421 7,099,000 16,361 11,850,000 
Ll ee 24,421 4,374,000 6,074 6,458,000 35,101 15,084,000 
1922.... 23,798 3,921,000 7,067 6,913,000 45,651 27,197,000 
1923! 6,592 1,583,000 3,537 3,328,000 18,026 11,426,000 
Totals 73,319 14,488,000 23,099 23,798,000 115,139 65,557,006 


During the first half of 1923 Austria also imported 174 quintals 
of rubber thread valued at 118,000 gold kronen. 
The business in tires, tubes and solid tires was as follows 


Imports Exports 
- _ ; ms — 
Quintals* Gold Kronen® Quintals? Gold Kronen* 
Dee 3.920 3,866,000 1,284 1,155,000 
192 <i 2.481 2.799.000 1,941 1,596,000 
? 2.689 3,052,000 2.323 3,292,000 
1923 4 1.726 1,959,000 736 1,045,001 
First six months only Ouintal ibout 220 pounds Krone $0.203. 


lor the first six months of 1923 solid tires were entered sepa- 
rately, imports being 40,800 kilos, value 286,000 kronen against 
exports 56,700 kilos, value 397,000 gold kronen. Most of the im- 
ports came from Germany and the United States and most of 
the exports went to Poland, Hungary, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Figures for rubber shoes, soles and heels show that in the first 
half of 1923 imports were 5,000 kilos, value 61,000 gold kronen 
(from Germany and England), while exports were 480,200 kilos. 
value 3,745,000 gold kronen. About 25 per cent of these exports 
went to Poland. In 1920 and 1921 Austria shipped 412,600 kilos 
and 705,300 kilos respectively, mainly to the neighboring countries. 

Exports of toys in 1923 were 323,000 kilos, value 2,591,000 gold 
kronen, about 50 per cent of which went to England. Imports 
at the same time were 5,700 kilos, value 46,000 kronen. For 
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1920 at 1921 the 1! nt were 101,700 kilos and 470,200 kilos 
respectivel 

At 7 ent ure x factories i \ustria, giving employ 
ment t OO 1m 1 The ms are 

Sempre () e-Amerikanische Gummiwerke A.-G, 
Vie i NII 

Z \ bra i t Traiskirchen near Vienna 

3. Vereinigte Gummiwaren-Fabriken Harburg-Wien, Wim- 
passing 

4 | seph r Sohne, Garsten bei Steyr 

5 Ashe a { mmiwerke Calmon G. m H. Stadlau near 
Vie 

( Josetsthaler Gummi-und Asbestwarenfabrik, G. m. b. H.. 
] se tst i near \ ‘ i 

The present home consumption in Austria is not sufficient to 
fully employ the big factories. Consequently the Austrian 
rubber industry is chiedy an export industry. Recognizing the 
dithculty of the situation, all the above mentioned factories have 
been placed under the direction of two of the biggest Austrian 


1¢ Wiener Bankverein and the Nieder- 
way manu- 


financial institutes, namely t 


osterreichische Escomptegesellschaft, Vienna. In this 


facturing and sales costs have been cut to a minimum, while co- 


operative purchases of raw materials and equipment effect great 


savings. But the biggest economies are effected by the system 


of dividing the work according to which the factory best equipped 


irticle gets the orders for that article. 


while clearly holding up this system 


lor a certam 


The writer of the above 
for emulation by the Germans, closes with the prophecy that Aus- 
at Germany, although German 
like 50 to 1. The 


German is 


trian competition will be leveled 


factories outnumber the Austrian something 


fact that the Austrian industry is organized and the 


not would prove a deciding factor. 


Denmark 


Denmark imported 364,800 kilos of raw rubber in 1923 against 


1362 kilos in 1922. Imports of manufactured rubber included 
the following: footwear, 201,600 kilos against 140,100 kilos; bicy- 
cle tires, 478,500 kilos, against 438,800 kilos; automobile tires, 
957,000 kilos instead of 738,200 kilos; cycle tubes combined with 
fabric, 80,500 kilos against 96,600 kilos; automobile tubes 134,000 
kilos, instead of 41,700 kilos; hose, 89,100 kilos, against 77,300 
kilos: cycle tubes without fabric, 18,100 kilos against 3,300 kilos; 
other rubber goods with fabric, 169,900 kilos against 219,500 
kilos: other rubber goods, 210,400 kilos against 177.100 kilos 
Finland 

Although the <a Gummifabriks A. B., of Helsingfors, 
manufacture ul ki tf rubber footwear except rubber boots, 
the local demand is still largely met by importations, the amounts 
which came into the mtry in 1921 and 1922 having been 101,303 
kilos and 178,877 kilos respectively Most of this came from 
Germany Nevertheless there would seem to be a good market 
for Americar er es as practically all rubber boots sold here 
come from the United States and are considered the best ob- 
tainable 

Foreign-make rubbers are of the American type while the Fin- 
nish make is of the Russian style, strong, durable, with a stiff 
heel. However, the American style is also being manufactured at 
present 

Germany 

Recent modifications of the interallied tariff for the occupied 
territory have not at all met with German approval. In the first 
place, all goods, including those of German origin, come under 
the terms of the tariff. Up to the present, goods of German 


All goods 


shipped to foreign countries are subject to an export tax, which 


origin were subject to only 25 per cent of the full duty 


f rubber goods amounts to 6 per cent ad valorem, 


for most kinds 


besides a surtax of 3 per cent ad valorem; on imports from for- 


surtax of 1 per cent ad valorem be- 


Exports to the rest of Germany 


eign countries there is a 
sides the regular import duty. 
pay only the export tax, and imports from there to the occupied 
territory pay only the regular duty. 

that the 


It is claimed new measures completely obsiruct trade 


between the occupied and unoccupied territories, which is not 
only harmful to the industries in the latter, but also to those in 
the former parts 

Again, the rates of the interallied tariff are in many cases con- 
siderably than those of the German tariff; furthermore, 
foreign goods which have paid the interallied duty may pass the 
borders of the occupied territory into the rest of Germany without 
having to pay any other tax, so that a new “Hole in the West” 


affect the German rubber 


lower 


has developed which will seriously 
industries 

It is held that the new tariff favors France and Belgium to the 
detriment of the import business of the unoccupied territory that 
usually traded over borders other than those of the West, and to 
which sees its revenue from import taxes 
reduced. On the interallied 
rates and the existing German duties compare as follows: Threads, 
10 to 6) gold marks per hundred kilos against 20 to 120 gold 
marks; inner tubes, 120 against 180 gold marks; hose, 80 against 
120; wagon-covers, 60 against 90; rubber footwear, 140 to 200 
against 210 to 300 gold marks; tires, 120 gold marks as against 


360 gold marks; rubber matting, 60 against 120 gold marks. 


the German Treasury, 


most important rubber goods the 


The Excelsior Company of Hannover 


One of the leading rubber manufacturers in Germany is the 
Excelsior Company of Hannover. Before the war the firm em- 
ployed about 3,000 workmen; at present some 3,500 workers are 
occupied in making the various specialties of the firm, chief among 
which are pneumatic and solid tires, rubber combs, sponges, toys, 
rubber heels. 

Although the company is one of the principal German tire 
manufacturers, it has not been an important exporter of this item. 
However, it rubber combs; 
in fact it is said that the three German companies, Excelsior, 
Heinrich Traun & Sons, and the New York-Hamburger Gum- 
miwarenfabrik, supply about half the rubber combs sold on the 
figure prominently 


exports considerable quantities of 


world’s markets. Sponges and toys also 
among Excelsior exports, most of the toys going to England and 
the United States. 

This company was affected by business conditions that prevailed 
up to a little while ago. Recently there has been some improve- 
ment in the local industries and the Excelsior company is now 
on a 48-hour week. The production of bicycle tires is 1,500 daily 
at present (February), but this is expected to be at the rate of 
5,000 daily in March; likewise it is hoped to increase the present 
daily output of rubber heels amounting to 65,000 pieces to 120,- 
000 at the end of the month. 

The company is making shoes, the lower parts of which are 
of rubber while the uppers are of cloth. These are sold 


we 
entirely 
a good market for the 


only in Holland, where there seems to be 


product. 
Sweden 


According to dealers’ estimates, more than 25,000 pairs of sur- 
geons’ rubber gloves were sold in Sweden in 1923. These gloves 
are all imported, chiefly from Germany, since the article is not 
Sweden, attempts to do so having failed. due 
to foreign competition. The leading German makes sell for the 
equivalent of 34 cents per pair, while the most popular American 

rand is sold to hospitals for about 67 American cents. Despite 
the difference in price, it is said that dealers are turning more 
and more to American goods owing to the unreliability of Ger- 
many. Stockholm and Géteborg are practically the only dis- 
tributing points for rubber gloves. 


manufactured in 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By Gur Regular Correspondent 


Malaya 


Restriction Modified 


EW restriction rules based on the recommendations of the 
N Central Committee as adopted by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies came into effect on February 1, 1924. 

Instead of the Duncan scale the following scale is to be adhered 
to in assessing the standard production of holdings over 25 acres 
in area: On areas planted in 1919, 60 pounds per acre; areas planted 
in 1918, 180 pounds per acre; 1917, 240 pounds per acre; 1916 
and previously, 300 pounds per acre, all subject to these provisions: 
(1) Rubber planted in 1919 shall be assessed only if the Assess- 
ment Committee is satisfied that 60 per cent of the trees are of 
tappable size. (2) Areas, the trees on which are burnt out or 
abandoned, or otherwise unfit for tapping shall not be assessed. 
(3) If the trees on a holding are incapable of producing the 
amount of rubber allowed under the scale, this may be varied. 

Owners who claim that their holdings can produce more rub- 
ber than the scale must support their claim by records of actual 
production of their estates during any twelve consecutive months 
after January 1, 1919, or in the case of newly opened areas, any 
consecutive six months. Assessment is to be based on actual or 
estimated yield obtainable by a system of tapping which does not 
exceed one cut on one-fourth of the circumference daily, or its 
equivalent, and permits a minimum of six years for first bark re- 
newal and eight years for second and subsequent renewals. In 
any case, the total standard production of an estate is not to 
exceed 400 pounds per acre of mature rubber and proportionately 
less for younger rubber. For estates of 25 acres and under, the 
maximum standard rate is 320 pounds per acre of mature rubber, 
that is, rubber measuring 18 inches in girth at three feet from 
the ground. 

These new rulings are calculated to give some benefit to the 
young producer and at the same time to correct conditions whereby 
many of the older estates profited unfairly due to assessments on 
abnormally high yields obtained by excessive tapping; many of 
these old estates were assessed at over 500 pounds per acre. The 
position of the young producer and of the small holdings has now 
been reversed, for the exportable allowance of the former has been 
increased from 192 to 240 pounds, while the allowance of the 
latter has been reduced from 240 pounds to 192 pounds. 

Naturally, these new rulings do not carry away the approval 
of everyone. On the whole, however, the opinion seems to be 
that they are equitable. As to their effect on restriction, one op- 
timist figures out that production will be cut by 40,000 tons; 
others have forecast haif that amount. That there will be some 
reduction seems to be the general feeling, and of course it is ex- 
pected that this will be agreeably reflected in the market price. 

There seems to be little reason for over-optimistic speculations. 
Certainly on the basis of 400 pounds per acre the gross output of 
the area in bearing in Malaya (given as 1,316,831 acres in 1921) 
becomes some 235,000 tons, which is about 39,000 tons less than 
the standard production figure of 274,000 tons. But since 1921 
a very considerable area must have reached the tapping stage, 
for in that year there were 909,405 acres planted but not in bear- 
ing, besides the 1,316,831 acres of productive rubber, and this 
will certainly tend to minimize the effect of the new measures. 
Then the young producers will have their assessments raised 
which will further increase the total output. Finally if, as has 
been repeatedly claimed, smuggling is actually being indulged in 
on a large scale, one is inclined to the conclusion that there will 
be but little change in the aspect of affairs. 


All this refers to Malaya only, but when we take into considera- 
tion also the Dutch Indies and Ceylon, uneasiness rather than 
optimism seems to be justified. The Straits Times figures out that 
within a year Malaya will probably have 2,000,000 acres in bearing 
which at an average of 350 pounds per acre gives 312,500 tons 
as full production. The bearing areas in Ceylon and the Dutch 
colonies are rapidly expanding and the capacity in the next year 
or two in these places may be expected to be 250,000 tons. So that 
within a year or so, the East will be capable of producing 560,000 
tons of rubber and if the world situation does not improve rapidly 
and soon lead to greater consumption of rubber, it is not pleasant 
to contemplate what will become of rubber prices. 

Under these circumstances, the above paper sees in firm restric- 
tion, which might be necessary for five or even ten years, the 
only salvation of the industry, and it earnestly requests those in 
authority to see to it that the new measures are properly enforced. 


Smuggling 


From time to time attention has been called to smuggling and 
it has been suggested again and again that this is probably going 
on to a far greater extent than is generally supposed. Certainly, 
with Sumatra right next door, so to speak, and no proper pre- 
ventive service in Malaya, there seems to be no reason why those 
who have shown themselves so astute and energetic in the matter 
of forging and manipulating coupons should not turn their at- 
tention also to smuggling. Circumstances being what they are, 
this form of defrauding the government can hardly be more 
dangerous than any other; in fact, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it even enjoys a certain preference with those living on the 
coast. 

At one time the government seemed to be willing to take this 
seriously and certificates of origin were going to be issued as 
a means of checking the evil. However, the Singapore Cham- 
bers of Commerce intervened and the matter was dropped. This 
has been a sore spot with the Straits Times, which, although 
firmly convinced that the Dutch have been butchering their trees 
to profit by present prices, has steadily maintained that much of 
the rubber shipped from the Dutch colonies to Singapore for 
reexportation was in reality Malayan rubber smuggled to Dutch 
territory and then sent back to Malaya as foreign rubber. At 
present it is again hot on the trail of the smuggler, urged thereto 
by what seems to be confirmation of its suspicions. It learns 
from a reliable source that from a certain point an average of 
200 piculs per day is being smuggled out, which would be 4,000 
tons a year from this one place alone. This leads to an examina- 
tion of imports of foreign rubber. In the year before restriction, 
such imports came to 30,405 tons; in the first year of restriction 
it rose to 62,042 tons, an increase of more than 100 per cent. 
For the first quarter of the second restriction year foreign rub- 
ber shipments amounted to 23,000 tons, which is at the rate of 
92,000 tons a year. “Is this increase natural?” queries our con- 
temporary. 

The effect of this foreign rubber is illustrated by the following 
comparison with Malayan exports. In the year before restriction 
Malaya exported 213,975 tons of its own rubber. In the first 
year under restriction it exported 186,239 tons, a decrease of 
27,736 tons. But at the same time the increase of foreign was 
greater by 3,901 tons than the decrease of Malayan. If during 
the current year net Malayan exports are the same as last year 
and foreign rises to 90,000 tons, the total exports will show an 
increase of 28,000 tons more than last year and the foreign will 
exceed Malayan saving by about 33,000 tons. 
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Netherlands East Indies 


Cooperation With British Urged 
with the 


side 


The 
British in the 


tendency on the part of local planters to 


matter of restriction seems to be growing and curi- 


ously enough one of the chief arguments of anti-restriction, namely 


native rubber, is considered by the opposite party an equally 
strong reason for union with the British Extensive publicity is 
wing given an article on this subject, signed “Molensteen.” 


with the British, but 


The 


that in that case 


writer urges cooperation points out 


Dutch 


hand to enforce restriction on the natives, 


both the and Malayan Governments would 


have to work hand in 


too. He 


survival of the fittest 


emphasizes the fact that the adherent of the policy ol 


would live to see the natives the survivors 


if the Dutch did not also restrict; for European cultures have 
never been able to supplant the native in spite of the primitive 
methods employed in the latter, except under very special cir- 
cumstances over which the natives had no control 


The natives have the finest lands, which are annually enriched 
by the deposits from the neighboring rivers, so that although the 
trees are crowded together thev do not appear t suffer and at 


14 years attain a girth of 1.75 to 2.25 meters at three feet from 


the ground According to the writer, the natives have continued 


to plant up new areas, particularly in the last year, during which 
millions of seeds and seedlings have been set out 
not subject to the same terms regarding owner 


It is also claimed that they 


The natives are 
ship of land as are the Europeans 
do not pay a tithe of the taxes that they should pay and here 
both governments should bring about a change \ tax on the 
exports of native rubber should be levied, so high that the selling 
price could not be lower than that obtainable by the cooperation 
of all European producers here and in the English colonies. 

Only by uniting against the native planter and thus gaining con- 
trol over the output will the European rubber producers in the 
East he able to throw off from their necks the rope the Ameri- 
can consumers have cast over them and eventually do some rope- 
throwing themselves 

Last month mention was made in these columns of the opinions 
of Dr. Rutgers, Director of Agriculture, on the subject of native 
rubber. Dr. Rutgers, too 
menace to the 


considered the expansion of native 


cultivation to be a Europeans, but he expressed 


his pleasure that the times were past when the natives could be 


forbidden to extend an agricultural industry which was very 


profitable to them. This viewpoint has aroused a good deal of indig- 


nation here in certain circles as betraying insufficient interest in 
the welfare of the European industry, an attitude one did not ex 
pect to find in a man occupying Dr. Rutgers’ position 

All this, naturally, is encouraging for restriction ut perhaps 
the most significant proof of the feelin®$ of a portion at least of 
the Dutch planters is the fact that recent negotiations betwee 
Malayan representatiy nd Dutch planters appear to have met 
with success 

At a meeting at Djackja, arranged by the association of pro 
ducers, it was unanimously decided that the interests of rubber 
companies in Java were closely allied with those in other parts 
of the world and that it was necessary to have the price of rubber 


stabilized at not less than the cost of production on estates in the 
producing 


that 


further, that the governments of the companies 


a plan of cooperation and finally 


Orient ; 
should assist in prompt 
inquiry should be made into the matter of the extent and possibili- 
ties of native grown rubber in the Dutch colonies. 

Of course, this success does not yet mean that restriction is an 
accepted fact here. Before restriction was finally introduced into 
Malaya and Ceylon, the Malayan delegates were no less success- 
ful at certain places, but in the end they returned to Malaya de- 
feated. It should be borne in mind that, whatever planters in Java 
and Sumatra may think, the decision rests with the owners and 
directors in Holland, and some of these appear to be as firmly op- 


posed to restriction as ever 


English Demand for Rubber Estates 


It is learned that there is a notable demand for estates, par- 
ticularly in the Malang district. Most of the demand seems to 
come from English capital, chiefly new at that, and the greatest 
interest is shown in rubber estates. It is thought that restriction 
and the wrong notions that some English entertain in this con- 
nection may have something to do with this activity. As is well 
known the English have bluntly declared that Dutch estates have 
been overtapping and have thus obstructed restriction. The sug 
gestion that English producers, elsewhere subject to restriction, 
are thinking to escape this by buying rubber lands in Java seems 
confirmed by the fact that the interested parties specially 
stipulate as a condition of purchase that the estates they buy must 
take 


to be 
at least have reached the bearing stage, so that tapping may 
place at once 
Sumatra Exports 

Preliminary figures show that during 1923 46,929 tons of rubber 
were exported from the East Coast of Sumatra. From Belawan, 
Deli (Sumatra), 6,458,040 kilos of latex were exported in the same 
year against 983,884 kilos the year before. Of the 1923 shipments 


about 6,000,000 kilos went to America 


Ceylon 

Although the new rules regarding the reassessment of standard 
production do not affect Ceylon, interest is 
taken in them, as it is possible that an attempt may be made to 
introduce similar regulations here. Not that Ceylon wants such 
On the contrary, any such change would be greeted with 
vigorous protests. Here in Ceylon it is claimed that the Malay 
regulations “vitiate the very principles of the Stevenson plan, 
which aimed at a percentage of restriction based on actual pro- 
duction, and substitute an arbitrary figure which will penalize 
good estates unfairly.” Not only this, but there is not a similar 
reason in Ceylon for such action because when, soon after restric- 
tion was enforced, it became apparent that assessments on the 
bases of production in 1919-1920 were far too liberal owing to a 
among others that during that period over- 
Ceylon to 


nevertheless much 


rulings. 


number of reasons 


rife—steps were immediately taken in 


Special assessors visited estates and reported 


tapping was 
correct the situation. 
the actual prodaction ant the exportable maximum was adjusted 
restriction in Ceylon is in general work- 
ing smoothly Naturally, this 


Ceylon does not wish to pay for Malaya’s blunders 


accordingly \s a result 


and equitably. being the case, 


EXHIBIT OF R. A. OF A. AT BRUSSELS 

The magnitude of the United States rubber industry will be 
adequately shown by the comprehensive booth of The Rubber Asso- 
America at the Brussels Exhibition now being held at 
Brussels, Belgium, April 1-16 

Samples of tires, footwear, heels, soles and mechanical rubber 
goods bearing the R. A. brand only, will be arranged in separate 
sections, and the statistics for each division may be read from large 
books printed in English and French. Artistically painted panels 
will add decorative effect to the exhibit and illustrate the various 
uses of American rubber products. 

Separate sections will be provided for the display of statistics 
and charts relating to crude rubber, compounding materials, raw 
cotton and fabrics, used in the industry, while Balopticon pictures 
of rubber factories A life-size Hevea tree being 
tapped by a native will occupy the center of the pavilion. 

A comprehensive booklet entitled, “The Rubber Industry in the 
United States,” and printed in English and French, will be dis- 
tributed. The exhibit will be in charge of Elmer Roberts, who 
will represent the Rubber Association. 


ciation of 


will be shown. 





“Rubber Machinery,” by Henry C. Pearson, should be in the 
library of every rubber company. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 


The United States 


Issued* February 19, 1924 


1,483,949 Anti-rattler for automobile hoods. H. G. Jorgensen, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. 

1,483,957 Pencil eraser N. T. Trygge. Chicago, Illinois 

1,484,037 Cushion tire. A. H. Ratterree, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


1,484,068 


Somerville, Massachusetts, as 
American Schaeffer & Buden 
York 


Pressure gage. F. H. Hepkins, 
signor by mesne assignments t 
burgh Corporaticn, Brooklyn, New 


+299 Core for tire casing. J. B. Davies, assignor to The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
407 Air bag for use in tire manufacture J. F. Palmer, St. Joseph, 


Michigan 


Issued* February 26, 1924 


1,484,625 Tire tube. T. J. Cooper, Paterson, New Jersey. 

1,484,683 Self-filling fountain pen. L. M. Tebbel, Spokane, Washington, 
assignor to The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin. 

1,484,730 Fountain pen. W. W. McDonald, Sioux City, Iowa. 

1,484,937 Cushion tire. H.C. Egerton, Ridgwood, New Jersey. 

1,484,951 Air tube for tires. T. B. McLeroth, Hadley Wood, England 

1,484,957 Yielding strap for suspenders and the like. E. F. Moser 
Warsaw, Indiana 

1,484,994 Tire re-treading core. J. L. Maguire and Lanta C. Weeks, 
Elkins, West Virginia 

1,485,189 Wringer roll. G. R. Keltie, assigner te American Wringer Co., 
both of Woonsocket, Rhode Island 

1,485,194 Cushion heel. W. T. McLaughlin, Boston, Massachusetts. 

1,485,265 Tire tube A. E. Henderson, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

1,485,299 ‘ire M. LL. Scott, Pecan Gap, Texas 

Issued* March 4, 1924 
1,48 73) =6Tire BL ¢ Swinehart, Akron, Ohio. 
1,485,577 Toy hallcon \. P. Witten, Akron, Ohio 


485.477 Cushion wheel. G. A. Gillen, Jersey City, New Jersey, assignor 

to Gillen Laboratories Corporation, New York, New York. 

1.486.055 Inner tube J. F. Stranahan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and J. F 
Mora, Oakland, California. 

1.486.106 Solid tire F. Palombo, Bedford, Ohio 

Issued* March 11, 1924 

1,486,138 Elastic tape shoe fastener 4. C. Hanson, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

1,486,182 Milking machine teat cup. F. S. Frost, assignor to Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., both of Chicago, Illinois. 

1.486.183 Milking machine teat cup. F. S. Frost, assignor to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., both of Chicago, Illinois. 

1,486,299 Nasal mask. A. Littauer, New York, N. Y. 

1,486,601 Cushion tire. M. C. Overman, New York, N. Y. 

1,486,602 Cushion tire M. C Overman, New York, N. Y. 

1,486,603 Cushion tire. M. C. Overman, New York, N. Y. 

1,486,634 Anti-skid device employing cushion blocks. W. Caskey, Walker- 
ville, Michigan 

1,486,779 Girdle brassiere ©. Mayer, Chicago, Illinois 

The Dominion of Canada 
Granted February 26, 1924 
237,969 Vacuum cup Thompson and C. F. Dorscher, both of 


R <= 
New York, N. Y 


237.971 Tire valve. R. G. Old and F. W. Hill, both of Folkstone, Kent, 
England 

238,127 Air bag. R. S. Burdette, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Granted March 4, 1924 

238,271 Tire vulcanizer. E. J. Rohne, Minneapolis, Minnesota, U. S. A. 

238,297 Wear resisting and non-slipping surface. W. P. Whitehouse, 
Gravesend, Kent, England. 

238,325 Inner tube. C. Macheth, Birmingham, Warwick, assignor to 
The Dunlop Rubber ©o., Ltd., Regent’s Park, London, hoth 
in England 

238,326 Valve base patch for tire omsies tubes. T. A. Burns, assignor 
to The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., both of Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 

238.329 Tire H. K. Raymond, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., both in U. S. A. 

238,330 Cushion tire. A. A. Robb, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. 


toodrich Co., New York, N. Y., both in the U. S. A. 


*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 


weekl 
Tue 


on Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth 
ay thereafter 


208,224 


208,265 


208,288 


208,290 


208,446 


208.499 


208,581 


08,603 


208,654 
08.658 
208,668 
208,671 


208,679 


208,697 


208,789 


208,807 


208,840 


208,885 


208,910 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 448, Machinery 


\ir bag. R. S. Burdette, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio, U. §. A. 


Granted March 11, 1924 


with pneumatic base. N. H. Nelson and H. M. 
Minneapolis, Mianesota, U. S. A 


support. J. H 


Football tee 
Nelson, 

fathing suit with air tube 
Kansas, U. S. 

Nursing bottle T. May and 
interest, both of Portland, 

Rubber brush Cc. A. Don, 
to F. M. Cousineau, Toronto, 


Rathman, Wichita, 
John McPhee, assignor of one-half 
Oregon, U. S. A. 

Lendon W. C. 
Ontario 


i, Eneland, assignor 


The United Kingdom 
Published February 6, 1924 


belt. A. E. Wardroper, 98 Victoria street, 


Surgical abdominal 
Westminster. 


Life-saving device Hl. Morley, Pinewood, Broad Road, Sale, 


near Manchester 


Elastic brassiere. 
London. 


Resilient saddle 
mingham. 


H. T. Sherwood, 8 Weil street, Jewin street, 


top for cycles. E. Lycett, Bromley street, Bir- 


Packing fcr pistons. G. von Schweinitz, 3 Olgastrasse, Munchen, 


Germany 


Armored tire |. B 
London. 


Gould, 20 Manoe Court Road, Hanwell, 


Power transmitting mechanism for motorcycles, employing rubber 


cushions. Burman & Scns, Ltd., Lee Bauk Works, Ryland 
Road, and T. H. Briges. 5 Varna Road, Edgbaston, both in 
Birmingham 

lube union with rubber sleeve N. L. Bright. 47 Bassett Road, 


North Kensington, Lendon 


\pparatus for vulcanizing leng lengths of rubber. E. C. R, 
Marks, 57 Linceln’s Inn Fields, London (Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicepee Falls, Massachusetts, U. S. A.) 


M. Mancor, 13 Cobden Crescent, Edinburgh. 


Secring device with rubber type numerals, for games 5. 
Corsar, 9 Cecil Mansions, Western Parade, Southsea, Hamp- 
shire 


Cushion 


wheel. ee & 


Rubber-covered tumbler holders W oodbourne 


Streatham, London 


Published February 13, 1924 


C. Freakes, 19 


venue 


lethered eclf ball W. H. Aston, 46 Eaele Wharf Road, New 
North Read, London 
Rubber sole and heel. Naamlooze Vennootschap Verenigde 
Nederlandsche Rubberfebrieken, Doorwerth, near Arnhem, 
Holland 
Stein, 520 Broadway, New York, 


Waterproof baby pants. J 
Ds ty Ue 2 


Adaptor for pneumatic tire valves. W. 
Meersbrook, Sheffield 


Rubber mats, stair pads, ete. T 
ane, and J. Torkington, 3 
Grove, Stockport 


Turner, 43 Brook Road, 


Gare, The End House, Green 
Willard street, both in Hazel 


Mudguard rotating with wheel. J. R. Stubley, 17 Coronation 
street, Oldham 
Mudgvard rotating with wheel E. Hallam and T. W. Hallam, 


29 Slade Lane, Lengsight, Manchester. 


Inner tube. J. Viven, Villefranche de Rouergue, Aveyron, France. 
Wrappers for tires, etc. T. Morley, Jesmond avenue, Blackpool. 
Rubber paving blocks. G. O. Case, 7 Idol Lane, Great Tower 

street, and Novocretes, Ltd., 1 Regent street, both in London. 


Sheet-rubber suction plate for lifting articles. Manufactures des 
Glaces et Produits Chimiques de St.-Gobain, Chauny, et Cirey, 
l—bis, Place des Saussaies, Paris. 


Published February 20, 1924 


Crépe rubber and canvas sole and heel. S. 


R. Rogers, 41 East- 
cheap, Londen. 


Double beat valve with rubber washer. W. 


. T. Warne, 24 Great 
Sutton street, Finsbury, London. 


Rubber flooring and paving slabs. A. N. Camphell, 5 Regent 
street, Pall Mall, London. 
Rubber supports for windshields, etc. E. C. R. Marks, 57 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


Rubber coated signboards. L. F. W. Davidson, Huntly Lodge, 
Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 


and Process Patents on Page 454-455 
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Published February 27, 1924 Trade Marks 














SS { shit hee ( I Warren, Swampscott, Massac setts, as on » e ~ 
signor to United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 205 Lincoln The United States 
street Bost«1 ssachusetts, bot in S . ° ° 
an ae eae - Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 
12 Low pre e tire I B Killen, 7 Queer Victoria street, p. 
Londor - Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registere 
inder the Act of February 20, 1905, are, in general, fancifvl and arbitrary 
,13 Hard rubber rtable track wheel J. T. Dreyer, War Office marks, while those registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 
Building Whitehall, Londor (b). are non-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographi 
17 Sheet 1 ius |. Ge West End Lane. | cal matter or mere surnames. Tc be registered under the latter act, trade 
: ; marks must have been used for not less than ome year. Marks registere 
9,216 Laminated hee ibber bottle stoppe M. M. Dessau, 14 mder this act are being published for the first time when registered, any 
Mincing Lane, London opposition taking the form of an application for cancellation. 
no 5 Kin a G. on a, ' 205 Richmond Road, Granted February 19, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 
gston Tha 
69 Elastic ndage ( E. Edwar hwn street, Mayfair, Lor 179.807 Exastex, in blocked letters arranged in a semi-circle—bituminous 
" material fer compounding rubber The Barrett Co., New 
York, N 
Rubber st billiar table l Reddaw Cheltenham 
reet, Pendleton, Manchester 179,808 B. R. T.—bituminous material for compounding rubber. rhe 
) 4 \ pple f irsing bottle W R Tamieson, $ Hanover Barrett Co., New York, N \ 
treet, Liverpool 179.809 Paramar, in blocked letters arranged in a semi-circle—bituminous 
1291 Ccembinat eathe subber and metal sole for tennis shoes material for compounding rubber. The Barrett Co., New York, 
B. Hope, The Briars, Newbury, Berkshire, and Brown & Sons, N.Y 
W ngboroug! Ltd., Wellingborough, Northamptonshire 179,8 CARBONEX, it locked letters arranged in a _ semi-circle—bitu 
St ed tire S. A. Wallis, West Villa, Derby Road, Long minous m.erial for compounding rubber. The Barrett Co.. 
Fates . = New York, N. Y. 
4+ Horseshce with nen-slip rubber pa I J. Cheadle, Swynner 179.816 Perry Pray Batt, arranged so that the letter P is used only 
t St Staffordshire once fir the two words beginning with that letter—play balls. 
) Detac . or tee | 4. Picke g, 14 Buckingham street, Tyer Rubber Ce.. Andover, Massachusetts 
Adelphi, Strand, Londor 179,818 Lew Mar, enclosed within an oval outline and with the first 
f Rubber revolving mudguar Hi. Bune 13 Great Brunswick letter of each word underscoring the rest of the word—rubber 
treet, Dublir bathing caps and water guards for bathing caps. Lew-Mar 
, Products Co., New York, N 
¢ I he g r. Denniscr Ar € R ind D 
Ne Ravenhill tl Bel 179,854 Kap Kover, printed one word above the other, and with the 
. , ) initial stroke of the K of the first word extended to form 
Sacies ; re M. B 69 Rue | ger, Paris, - oe as - > initial 
the initial stroke of the K f the second word; the initial 
stroke of the P in Kap also forms the initial stroke of the 
( ( sé F ‘ ashe Safety Ap K in Kover: the whole enclosed within an oblong berder 
c ( ( ‘ ft erce B Pittsburgh, waterprocf covers fer hats and caps. Hodgman Rubber Cx 
I nee , 2 \. Log d Arsenal, Yonkers, New York. 
M e | Ss \ . 
79.858 Within a heart-shaped outline the word Varpac, overlined and 
. . M. A. Wolbe Soissens underlined hy continuations of the V—fcuntain syringes, hot 
I Pp. N | rave . e, ‘ water bags and water bags of soft rubber, heart-shaped in 
| 1, f nal use Dana C. Poulson, Santa Rosa, Cali 





. 179,898 Hypro—fire and garden hose The Republic Rubber Co., Youngs 
Germany town, Oh 


Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 


179,91 Dictrator—tires, including casings and tubes International Rub 
ber Co. of America, Andersin, Indiana 














( iN mbe ) Svringe Antonio Zagoreo, Reme, Italy 179,921 Tru-Suare——-shees of leather, rubber, canvas, or combinations 
¢ ted E. Hoffma in, S. W. 68 of same. Hofheimer Brothers Co., Norfolk, Virginia. 
gus Me nal syringe Friedrich ¢ Beck, Win 179,92 Two Ur—gclf balls Cupples Co., Manufacturers, St. Louis, 
tert : eiz Missour 
.) ‘ k « sole utsche Gummiwarer o , P 7 
, | Peter A. ( F, Mais 179,94 ALENCO, in blocked letters—linen fire hose Wm. & Chas. Beck, 
; Mair 
: : Inc., Lawrence, Massachusetts 
| Cellular ‘ tire McLercth Pune 
I'vre S ¢ Limited, 1 represented by I 179,961 Ryxko—inner tubes and rubber tire covers Tohn R. Reilly, Los 
S< nterley, Berlin, S. W. 11 Angeles, California 
March 19, 1922). Sponge rubber device for making soapsuds 179,996 Representatiin of a packing ring, in front of which is a tag 
brut Lindemanr Dovenflieth 1 1, Hamburg bearing the inscription: JoHNS-MANVILLE Service Rinc Pack 


ING, and above this a simall map of the western hemisphere 
and the words: Covers tHe ConTINENT—packing rings made 
of rubber and asbestos or textile fabric. Johns-Manville, Inc 
New York, N 


Design Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 


862,100 (Octobe 19 Screw-on holder for rubber heels Hein 





rich Schwind, Friedenstrasse 8, Wirzburg 179,999 Bancer Rueper Mitts Co. LaCrosse, Wis., U. S. A., within 
862.116 November 29. 1923 Rubber heel Gustz Milse, Hafen 69, a border having ear extensions at the sides —rubber boc ts and 
“ Revecentt whic ‘ eseits ‘ : shoes. LaCrosse Rubber Mills Co., LaCresse, Wisconsin. 
862.389 (November 30, 1923) Sports shoe with rubber heel. Curt 180.074 Mock-Moccastn-—boots, shoes and moccasins made either sclely 
Geissler, Zeitz of leather or with leather uppers and soles of rubber or fabric 
; 7 or combin: s of thes G. Sass & Co. j Maine. 
862,516 (October 22, 1923 Rubber clamp for wooden shoes. Gummi r combinations of these > H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Maine 
warenfabrik Baltic Claussen & Lassen, Flers z . . 9 > : 
a : : ~ . Granted February 19, 1924, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1(b) 
86- 5 (December 13, 192 Syringe. Hanff & Co., A.-G., Kassel . 
862.771 (December 27, 1923) Sclid rubber tire Gummiwaren fabrik 180,084 Duniorp—golf balls. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
A.-G., M. & W. Polack, Merseburg America, Buffalo, N. Y. 
863,011 (December 24, . 1923) Protective device for pacifiers Willi 180.135 Within a circle and following the upper part of the circum 
Héfling, Ainmillerstrasse 22, Munich ference the werds: Cuance Over—shoe heels of leather, rub 
863,088 (December 22, 1923). Closing device with rubber disk. Conti ber, or compositions. William A. Maloney, Newton, Massa 


nental Caoutchouc-Gutta-Percha Compagnie, Hannover chusetts 





ge 2 16 (December 14, 1923) Rubber protector for edges £ stair 180,141 Munttnoman-—-shoes of rubber, leather, fabric, cr combinations. 
treads Rremer Gummiwerke Roland, A.-G., Bremer 
$63,398 (January 10, 1924). Nipple with soft rubber cap filled with air, Granted February 26, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 
fluids or the like. Hatu Gummiwerke Hartmann & Tuphorn, ‘ " P , : 
G. m. bh H 180,279 A line drawing of a tire tread design—tire casings. Sterling 
‘ire rp oO u 7 ord : 
263,426 (June 28, 1923) Rubber skin protective covering for the head swe Veupcsien, Semen, M. J. 
‘arl P| t : ippes bs y 5 
Carl Plaat, Kéln-Nippe Granted March 4, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 
863,427 (June 28, 1923 Peuch or hag f thin sheet ibber Carl me ie . 
Plaat, Kéln-Nippes 180.577 “ANSWER footwear made wholly or in part of rubber, leather, 
— ‘ canvas, or textile materials. Shepard Nerwell Co., Boston, 
ue SOs rv 1974) r< eh rl wT . ( ° 
: ( Janua ’ ; \ hior Karl Himmelreich, Altona Massachusetts 
$63,531 eens Z ’ - ree? J * po a — -_ hecteagas —~ = Con 180,727 The letter F on shaded circular background, the cuter outline 
ifs inental Cac cur sutta-Percha Compagnie, annover of which extends inte triangles at the sides—tires wholly or 
5 (January 15, 1924 Rubbe vedge belting with metal insert partly of rubber, and inner tubes. The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Arnold Schwinke, Ober-Walkersdorf, Post Reichelsdorf bei Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
geet asad ¢ Schmid j sckschlagere. 6 . . : 
¥ os i 8 Kur t, Vard. Beckschlagerg. 6., 180,780 Representation of a little girl in a circular frame, and beside 
irnberg 


this the words: Dotty Gerta Frock—apparel, including shoes 


¢ 137 (December 1 1 3) Rubber band for Thermos bottles Martin ef leather, rubber, or fabric M. Gerla & Son, New York, 
- e N 
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Granted March 4, 1924, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1(b) 


180,815 The words: Styrte No. 35, then a horizontal line and the ad- 
ditional words: Gartock Lake Branp Square Fax, and the 
firm name, Tue GarLocK Packinc Co.—packing and packing 
material made wholly or partly of or from various combina- 
tions uf rubber, asbestos, cotton, flax, copper, lead, iron and 
babbitt. The Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 

Styte No. 262, then a horizontal line and the words: GaRLocK 
SpectaL Hypravtic Coir, THe Gartock Packxinc Co.—pack- 
ing and packing materials made wholly or in part of or 
from various combinaticns containing rubber, cotton, asbestos 
and acta. The Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y 

Styte No. 107, then a horizontal line followed by the words: 
Gartock Hicu Pressure Diaconat Coir, THe Gartock Pack- 
Inc Co.—packing and packing materials made wholly or in 
part of cr from various combinations containing rubber, cotton, 

metals. The Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, 


180,820 


180,821 


asbestos and 
Y 


180,826 NitaGara—shoes of leather and rubber 


and of leather, rubber and 
. - 


fabric, Niagara Shoe Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. 
Granted March 11, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 
181,020 “Bossre’-—rubber combs The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Port- 
lana, Maine, and New Ycerk, N. Y 
81,026 Representation of metal tongs between = arms of which is 
the word Gartock, on a diamond-shaped background, and 
beneath this the representation of a six-inch rule—packing 


materials made of or from asbestos, 


and packing rubber, cot- 
Y 


ton and metals. The Garlock Packing Co., P almyra, N 
181,100 Tue Vircin'an—tne Aristocrat oF Corp TiREsS—pneumatic 
tires Virgini an Tire & Rubber Co., St. Albans, West Vir- 
ginia 
181,106 RimLIneR—inner and extericr tire flaps for tires; tire acces- 
sories. Abraham I. Levin, doing business as Rawhide Products 
Distributing Co., Kenilwerth, N. | 
1.112 Representation of two children blowing bubbles, and_ separating 
the two heads the word Fun, the backg --~ of the whele 
being a shaded parallelogram—tvy b ivan. Candy-Toy Co. of 
America, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
1.142 Marve, in heavy black letters—golf balls. The Worthington 
Ball Co., Elyria, Ohi 
81,143 Distinctive figure compesed of three conventionalized drawings of 


a tooth, the base lines forming the three sides of a oe — 
seamless dipped rubber goods. The Mitcham Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, England. 


Granted March 11, 1924, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1(b) 


followed by the words: 
GarRLock Pack- 


horizontal line 
Hyprautic Coir, THe 


Stryte No. 90, then a 
GARLOCK WATERPROOI 


nc Co.—packing or packing material made from or of various 
combinations of asbestcs, rubber, cotton, flax and metals. The 
Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, te York. 


New Zealand 


Published December 31, 1923 


20.744 Runa—rubber brushes Rubber Brushes, Ltd., 125 High Holborn, 
London, England. 
.7€ TRETORN-~balls, toys. and all sperting articles of rubber included 


in Class 49. Helsingborgs Gummifabriks Aktiebolag, o 
Furutorpsgatan, Block Esculap Nos. 1, 2, 14, 15, 16, and 17, 
Helsingborg, Sweden. 
20,815 ComManper—Rubber tires of 
1780 Broadway, New York 


all kinds. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
By te UO. & A 


The United Kingdom 
Published February 6, 1924 


Class 40. David Moseley & 

Ardwick, Manchester, England. 

MosiiFLEx—all goods included in Class 49. David Moseley & 
Sons, Ltd., Chapel Field Lane, Ardwick, Manchester, England. 

MosLiFLEx—engine, machine, pump and hydraulic packings; and 
hose; included in Class 50 David Mcseley & Sons, Ltd., 
Chapel Field Lane, Ardwick, Manchester, England. 

Representation of a card on _ which is printed diagonally 
“Cornmac”; above it the monogram CR with Co., Lrp. in 
very small type within the C; and below it the words: 
GUARANTEED WaTERPROOF; in the corners the words Mabe _1N 
Enciaxn, C. R. Co., Lrp., and Lonpon, respectively. The 
Ccrnbrook Rubber Co., Ltd., 83 Farringdon street, London, 
E. ( 


gocds included in 
Sons, Ltd., Chapel Field Lane, 


439,758 Mosiirrex—all 


439,769 


440 .63€ 


Published February 13, 1924 


B441,359 Tue “Aguasacta” SHowerproor, the words arranged distinctively 
cn a card with the representation of a duck swimming on a 
pond, in the upper left corner—waterproof and rainproof gar- 
ments. J. E. Barlow & Co., Ltd., Sherborne Rubber Works, 
Sherberne street, Strangeways, Manchester, Lancashire 


$42,829 Spanka—golf balls. Francis De Sales Lysaght, 50 Falkland 
Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
443,462 Nopver, within a black circvlar berder broken at one point; the 


word being underscored with two wavy black lines—goods of 
rubber or gutta percha exclusively in Class 40. Nobel In- 
dustries, Ltd.. Nobel House, 2A, Buckingham Gate, London, 
Ss. Wy I, 


Published February 20, 


Sanporc—rubber balls for 
Kent’s Men’s Stores, 
lin, Isle of Wight. 

441,444 The words: Nortn Britisn 

is the company’s seal, the 
be oneal tires. The 
Castle Mills, Fountainbridge, 

LockNEerR—rubber heels, tips, soles and pads, all 
Sherlock, Ray & Turner, Lid., 111 Oak street, 
Thames, Berkshire. 


Published February 27, 1924 


1924 


games. Walter 
Manchester Hecuse, 


Kent, 
High street, 


440,805 trading as 
Shank- 
Arr SprunG Tyre beneath which 
whole enclosed in a rectangular 
North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

in Class 40. 


444,217 
Abingdon-on- 


distinctive jype—tepaie patches mainly of rubber, 

Virginia arcli ~" Rubber Co., Inc., Lewis street, 
Virginia, U . 

“Rose” at the center of a bP within the annular border lines 
of which are the words: THe Wma. Rose Hose Co., Ltp., 
MANCHESTER—fire hose. The Wm. Rose Hose Co., Ltd., The 
Metropolitan Works, Oldfield Road, Salford, Manchester, 
Lancashire. 


439,813 Va-Car, in 
for tires. 
Richmond, 


440,460 


442,883 In white 


3 


, letters on a circular black background with the repre- 
sentation of a fork of lightning piercing it is the word, in 
distinctive arrangement and lettering: Durasit—electric in- 
sulating tapes of textile material impregnated with rubber. 
Kaupy & Schonmann Kabel-Isolier Band und Gummiwaren- 


Erzeugung “Durabhit,”’ Zollergasse 5, Vienna VII, Austria. 


The Dominion of Canada 
Registered 
34,854 


ZirppER—footwear. The B. F. Goodrich Cx 
U. RBA 


Designs 
The United States 


Issued* February 19, 1924 


64,025 Tire tread. Term 14 years H. D. Mitchell, assignor to C. 
mn Kenyon Co., Inc., both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
64,026 Tire. Term 7 years. E. D. Newman, New York, N. Y. 
Issued* February 26, 1924 
64,072 Rubber heel. Term 7 years F. A. McDonald, assignor to 
Lambertville Rubber Co., both of Lambertville, New Jersey. 
Issued* March 4, 1924 
64,153 Rubber heel Term 7 years. Isaac Wagemaker, Athens, 
ennessee, and Elmer G. Bretzin, Ensley and Verne C. Foster, 
Birmingham, beth in Alabama. 
Issued* March 11, 1924 
64,170 Tire tread Term 14 vears. S. T. Ehrlich, assigner to Hudson 
rire Co., Inc., Newark, New Jersey. 
64,174 Tire tread Term 14 years T. G. Graham, assignor to The 


fason Tire & Rubber Cc., both of Kent, Ohi 








in! | “ae y ‘ <y ’ I 4 .* 
Ter dee 4s Ws 
ERIE POX Gee 0 eek Coe ee 
an ia Fee Noa 
64,025 64,026 64,170 64,174 64,175 64,185 64,193 64,217 
64,175 Tire. Term 14 years. T. Graybill, assignor to Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., both of Cumberland, Maryland. 
64,185 Tire. Term 14 years. E. G. Hulse, assignor to Kelly-Spring 
field Tire Co., both of Cumberland, Maryland 


64,193 Tire. Term 14 years. T. C. Marshall, Mount Savage, assignor 
to Kellv-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, both in Maryland 
64,217. Tire tread. P. D. Thropp, assignor to Thermoid Rubber Co., 
Ixth in Trenton, New Jersey. 
“Under Rule No. 167 cf the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 
weekly on Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth 
Tue day thereafter 


STERILIZATION OF MILKING MACHINE RUBBER 
Experiments made by the Department of 
hot-water on teat-cup rubbers of milking machines 
prove that the life of these rubbers when regularly sterilized by 


Agriculture regarding 
sterilization 


It was also found that 
number of bacteria 


this method varied from 6 to 17 weeks. 
hot water gave better results in reducing the 
than did the use of either chlorin solution or salt and chlorin solu- 
Pure used in the 
ture of such rubbers, which should be thoroughly cleansed before 
sterilization, as a little butter fat 
tructive effect in connection with the 


tion. gum compound should also be manufac- 


remaining on them has a des- 


heat. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Average Sales Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


New York 
KING the past month the crude rubber market was chara 
terized by marked dullness and lack of buying interest on 


the part of consumers. Comparison of the spot price graphs 
for crude rubber and middling uplands cotton reveals an interesting 
parallel. have for three months, at 
least, shown a generally downward trend. Weekly since January 
In the case of crude 


Prices for each commodity 


1 there have been rallies that did not hold 


rubber, supplies are ample but the opposite is true in the case 


of cotton 
It would seem that this parallelism in falling prices and dullness 


in rubber and cotton indicates the persistence of a fundamental in 


fluence causing widespread lack of confidence. This influence is 
inquestionably the uncertainties attending the plan of tax reduc- 
tion which has been under discussion for four months, with the 
end not vet in sight, whether wise or otherwise 

Ribbed smoked sheets on March 1 were 2514 cents, declined t 
2134 cents on the fifteenth, then rallied to 22 to 22% cents, holding 
for about a week, dropping again to 2134 cents on March 26 

During the first week the marked factory buying activity was 
contined to small scattered lots at prices so close that dealers were 
obliged to meet buyers’ ideas. London fluctuations were very 
slight Early in the next week heavy liquidation in London 
caused New York prices to decline and enabled factories in need 
of rubber to secure it at 23 to 23% cents Buying by dealers 
supported a rise for a day only, the week closing at 225¢ cents 


[he sensation of the market came about the middle of the month 


by reason of heavy sales attributed to Japanese houses in response 
but 


to British interests. Prices dropped to 21% cents recovered 


Subsequent 


the 


quickly on support and higher sterling exchange rate 


low offers and reduced London prices nearly demoralized 


market in the absence of tactory demand 

In the dull, weak market of the final week of March, Japanese 
traders were selling on all positions; 
20% the market promptly reacting to 
Factories continued buying only small scattered lots 


shortly reversing to buyers 


at the lowest point, cents 


22! 2 cents 


for immediate shipment 


ments which have been held up at sea from the East will be 
delivered during the month. 

Paras have continued sympathetically weak and dull the entire 
month and together with balatas have been neglected. 

Importations of all grades during February, 1924, were 31,763 
tons, compared with 24,220 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals 
for February, 1924, were 29,977 tons, compared with 21,815 tons 
me year ago. Total importations of all grades for the two 
months ended February 29 were 53,374 tons, compared with 55,417 
tons for the corresponding period of last year. 

Spot and future quotations on standard plantation and Brazilian 
grades were as follows: 
March |. Spot first latex crepe, 2536-25 
\pr.-June, 257-26 cents; July-Sept., 26%- 


PLANTATION. cents ; 
Mar. 253¢- 
263% cents 


March 25. 


25 cents; 


Spot first latex crepe, 22%4-23 cents; Apr.-June, 23 


cents; July-Sept., 23'4-23% cents; Oct.-Dec., 24% cents 

March 1. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 25-25% cents; Mar. 25 
25% cents: Apr.-June, 2534-25% cents; July-Sept., 26-2614 cents 

March 25. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 22%4-22%4 cents; Apr.- 
June, 22! cents; July-Sept., 23 cents; Oct.-Dec., 2314-23%4 cents 

March 1. Spot No. 1 amber crépe, 241%4-24% cents; Mar. 24'%- 
2454 cents; Apr.-June, 245¢-2434 cents; July-Sept., 25-2514 cents. 

March 25. Spot No. 2 amber crepe, 22-22% cents; Apr.-June, 
22 cents; July-Sept., 22' cents. 

March 1. Spot No. 1 rolled brown crépe, 24-24% cents: Mar., 
24', cents; Apr.-June, 243¢-241%4 cents; July-Sept., 24'4-245¢ 
cents 

March 25. Spot No. 1 rolled brown crépe, 22 cents; Apr.-June, 
22% cents; July-Sept., 23 cents. 

Souta AMERICAN PaRAs AND Caucno. March 1. Spot, up- 


river fine, 20 cents; islands fine, 18% cents; upriver coarse, 17% 


cents; islands coarse, 11 cents; Cameta, 11%-11% cents; caucho 
hall, 19'4 cents. 
March 25. Spot, upriver fine, 184 cents; islands fine, 16-17 


cents; upriver coarse, 1514-16 cents; Cameta, 11% cents; caucho 


hall, 15-1634 cents. 


The April position was noticeably weak on the belief that ship 
New York Average Spot Rubber Prices 
Prices 1x Cents Per Pounxp 
February, 1924 March, 1924 
PLANTATIONS - a ioeiniasaagasinsaiited a 
is 19 1 22° 23 28 2% w@7~wi2. i — $$ @€@ =? & eh we we UM Us 
Ri sn 25% 2 5% 2 2534 2554 25% 25% 25% 2514 25% 243% 24 24% 2414 2454 24% 2394 23% 22% 22% 22% 21M 
Crepe 
First latex 25% 25% 25% 25% - 25% 2554 2554 25% 25% 25% 25% 25 24% 24% 24% 24% 24% 24% 23% 23 23% 22% 22% 
Off latex 25% 25 25% 25% . 25% 25% 25% 25% 25% 25% 25% 24% 23% 24% 24% 24% 24% 24 23% 22 22% 22% 21% 
No. 1 blanket 25 24% 24% 24% "25% 2434 2444 243% 24% 24% 24% 2444 23% 24 23% 24% 24° 23% 2314 22% 23% 22% 22% 
No. 2 blanket 24% 24% 24% 24% . 2454 243 244 2444 241% 24% 243% 24% 2314 233% 23% 2354 23% 23% 23% 22% 22% 22 2214 
No. 3 blanket um 24M O88 24% 24% 24% 24% 24% 24% 24% 23% 23% 23% 23% 23% 23% 23% 22% 22% 22% 22% 21% 
Thien, clean brows 24 23% 24 24 |... 2414 24% 244% 24 24% 24 24 2354 23% 23% 23% 23 234 23% 22% 22% 22% 22% 21% 
Specky brown 23% 2344 2344 23% |... 23% 23% 23% 23% 23% 23% 23% 24% 22% 22% 23 23° 22% 22% 22% 22 22% 21% 21 
Rolled brown 2434 244 2434 2434 .... 2454 2414 24% 2494 24% 245% 2414 235% 2304 2314 2314 23% 23% 22% 22% 21% 22% 219% 21% 


*Holiday 








in 


4 
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New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot quotations per pound, for 
one year, one month ago, and March 25, the current date: 


Plantation Hevea March 26, February 25, March 25, 
1923 1924 1924 
LATEX 


Rubber latex (Hevea)...$1.25 @$1.35 per gal.$1.30@ per gal.$1.30@ 


CREPE 
Peet MAGE cccccvccsecses 33% @.33% 26 @.26% .22% @.23 
eee 33% @.33% .255 @.25% .22% @.22% 
Ramer TA. B.ccccceccoce 32% @.33 25 @ @ 
Me Beek. Biccuescceses .32% @.33% 244% @.24% 22 @.22% 
Rammer TOR Beccccccccess 32 @ .24 @ 22 @ 
l'rown, clean, thin........ 32 @.32% .24Y%@ .22 @ 
Brown, specky .......... 314@ .244%@ .21% @.21% 
Brown, rolled ..........- .30%@ .244%4@ .21% @.22 
SHEET 
Smoked, ribbed ..........  .33%@.33% 2542 @.25% 22% @.22%4 
Sewhed, SRM 2. ccccccccs 33 @ t.244%@ @ 
a PPT 32 @ t.234@ @ 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
Barjermassin ........- . 08 @ .07% @.08 .06% @.07'%4 
Ore 14 @ 08% @.08% .07%@ 
Pressed Both ..ccccccces @ 13% @.14 13%@.13% 
EEE 074%@ .07"4%@ .07 @ 
Seuth American 
PARAS 
Upriver, fine .......... 30%, @ .20% @ 184%4@ 
Cypwewe®, GOP ccccccsesevs *43 @ * 30%@ * 284.@ 
Upriver, medium ........ .284%@ 18 @ 17. @.17% 
Upriver, coarse .......... .274%4@ 17%@ -154%@.16 
Upriver, coarse ........ ‘ @ *27%@ * 25%@ 
De Ce scatecescees wae 18 @ 16 @.17 
Islands, medium 25 @ 7.12 @ a 
Islands, coarse ........ « wa <= 7.11 @ 10%@ 
COE peuetwaweackenees 15 @ 11 @.113 7.11% @.12 
Acre Bolivian, fine....... .30“%@ .20% @.21 19 @.19% 
Acre Bolivian, fine... *43 @ * 304%@ *,.28% @.29 
eer .30%@ .20%@ 194% @.19% 
Madeira, fime .....-cesce. 31 @ .214%@ 194%@ 
Peravian, fine ........ . 29 @ 19 @ 17 @.17% 
Tapajcs Pathe eaeces és 29 @ 19 @.19% 17%@.17% 
CAUCHO 
Upper caucho ball........ 28 @ .19%@ 16% @.16% 
Upper caucho ball........ *40 @ * 284@ *26 @ ‘ 
Lower caucho ball........ .27 @ 184@ 15 @.15% 
Manicobas 
Ceara negro heads........ 24 @ .20 @ .20 @ 
Cearh S0T8D .cccces anigwte 13 @ 08 @ 08 @ 
Manicoba 30% guaranty. 26 @ 18 @ 18 @ 
Mangubeira, thin sheet.... 30 @ 23 @ 23 @ 
Centrals 
Comteeh GOVE cccccvctcce 25 @.26 @ 164@ 
Central wet sheet......... 18 @.20 15 @ 14 @ 
CRONED GOED oscccccececs 25 @.26 17. @.17% 164%@ 
Esmeralda sausage ...... 25 @.26 @ 164@ 
Cuayule washed and dried. .29 @ 24 @ .234%4@ 
Africans 
Renguela, No. 1, 28%% .20 @ 16 @ 17 @ 
Renguela, No. 2, 32%%.. .17 @ 12 @ 13 @ 
Congo prime, black upper. .25 @ 19 @ 19 @ 
Congo prime, red upper... .26 @ .20 @ .20 @ 
Kassai, black ........ 26 @ 19 @ 19 @ 
ee 27 @ 20 @ 20 a 
Gutta Percha 
EE ot cinnnauan.aue 20 @ 17% @.18 17%@ 
Ch Ml stcbtceneneewe @ .29 @ 32 @ 
Red Macassar .......+- 3.10 ( 2.909 @3.00 3.00 @ 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar.....  .75 @ 67 @.68 66 @ 
Colombia ........ 66 @ 54. @.56 57 @ 
POM cccevecees 64 @ 54. @ 55 5¢ 1 
Surinam, Ghee? ..ccccccees §5 @ 72 @ 73 @ 
SE -knesaacex 92 @ 75 @ 7¢ a 
Chicle 
CPE cccdcnatecsensse ome Qyae a 7.30 @ 
ae 62 @ 64 @.65 +65 @ 
TOMMED seecvceves ¢ a 65 @ +65 @ 66 
7 ¢ a 67 @ t.67 a@ 68 


catan, fine 
* Washed and dried crépe. Shipment from Brazil. 
+ Nominal. 


London 

London rubber prices held steady, as a rule, throughout the 
month. Ribbed smoked sheets opened at 13% pence. This price 
was forced down gradually, because of a strong bear movement 
and liquidation which was operative most of the month. About 
the fifteenth, American interests were buying and buyers out- 
numbered sellers, steadying and supporting prices. Attempted 
liquidation, however, quickly lost the advance and the price fell to 
115@ pence, reached by a fall said to be the severest one day decline 
in years. From this price there was some recovery on continuation 
of good American support. The market has responded to a good 
demand for forward rubber, a sharp reduction in the stock figures, 
and a clearing of the March position, which was sold heavily 
during the third week. 

Certain of the rubber selling trade are reported to have peti- 
tioned the Stevenson Committee to reduce the exportable allow- 
ance figures for the next quarter to %) per cent instead of the 
prevailing 60 per cent. 

Reported London stocks show a decrease of 1.453 tons from 
February 26 to March 25. The weekly stocks were as follows: 
February 26, 56,739 tons; March 4, 56,341 tons; March 11, 55,975 
tons: March 18, 55,286 tons; March 25, 54,530 tons 

Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
Rubber Prices 


March 
= = an 

PLANTATIONS 1924* 1923 1922 

First latex crépe $0.20% @$0.25 $.33% @$0.36% $0.13%@$0.15 

Smoked sheet, ribbed .20'¢@ .2434 1324%@ 361% 13%@ 15% 
PARAS 

Upriver, fine ; 1&84%@ 2012 104@ 34 17 @ 17% 

Upriver, coarse .... .15%@ .17% 264% @ 28% 12 @ 13 

Islands, fine ...... 15 @ .18'% 2844 32 16 @ 17 

Islands, coarse .... .09%@ .11 1S @ .2¢ 071 @ 

a eer woee LOY@ 2.11% 14 @ 17 wo @ 11 


* Figurel to March 25, 1924. 


Suitend Rubber 


During the past month business in reclaims has shown somewhat 
less activity. Rubber manufacturers are making commitments if 
at all on a very conservative basis. Buying of reclaims is pro- 
ceeding in response chiefly to current factory requirements. The 
reclaiming mills are operating at about three-quarters capacity. 

Prices remain unchanged from those of a month ago except 
that the spread is a little wider in the case of white auto tire 
reclaim. Prices are very closely figured to minimum of profit 
based on high efficiency of operation, on volume production and 
standardization of grades. Better values in reclaim have never 
been available at lower prices. 

The continued downward tendency of crude rubber: prices has 
exerted a marked reaction to depress reclaim prices and relatively 
raise volume cost values to users of reclaims 

New York Quotations 
March 26. 1624 


Auto Tire 
DE sckvawes sess ee ne Oe lb. $0.08% @$0.09% 
i: ME cc cceeon sen bane hind Ib 11 @ .11% 
SE EE oé-ouk-0¥-0ss 46esaseuewdn lb 09%@ .10% 
Light gray eons puaeaana lb 11 @ 11% 
WEED cesesvcee ad allt id hia ‘ lb is @ 18 
Shoe 
Unwashed p ee Ib 934,@ .10 
Welle <ccsscas ms tier Ik 13 @ 113% 
Tube 
a 2 éeuceves or eee . ea Ib 154%@ 1S% 
Pk BD acsaeeeens es ped hetewes lb 12%@ .12% 
Uncured Tire Friction 
a. h acedecne eke aaee hee s kde lb 224%@ 23% 
 . See lb 17 @ 8 
Miscellaneous 
OS OF ee eer eee lt 13%@ 13% 
High tensile, black ..........ce0.: ee 15m%@ .16 
Mechanical blends .........cee0. It 0s @ .06 
CGE cack taka sGecas seeennene It Os4@ .08% 
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Official India Rubber Statistics for the 
United States 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 











January, 1923 January, 1924 
a - + Oe r 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
LN MAN UFACTURED—free 
Crude rubber 
From France 921,102 $263,684 66,390 $15,661 
Netherlan 845,354 143,919 377,522 94,505 
Portugal conees none 1,854 180 
United Kingdor 2,562,137 470,944 5,346,547 1,383,367 
Canada eeeee eee . etesee eeesces 
Central <A ica 3,972 417 2,661 325 
Mexico 8,198 1,944 ovesnae geunhne 
Brazil 2,869,443 480,739 2,201,983 422,742 
Peru 47,708 18,437 78,240 17,954 
Mher S Ame : 193,268 70,529 137,819 29,437 
British E. Indies 52,450,313 9,145,726 32,969,341 8,147,257 
Dutch E. Indies 18,088,976 3,354,044 7,298,847 1,805,141 
Other covntries 1,773,149 360,442 599,126 150,360 
Totals 9,763,620 $14,310,825 49,080,330 $12,066,929 
Balata 63,026 43,332 111,924 1,409 
JTelutong (Pontiar 821,344 59,550 640,270 114,938 
Gutta percha 344,689 55,618 111,778 15,807 
Rubber scrap 1,659,853 67,868 607,253 28,718 
Totals unmanufactured 82,652,532 $14,537,195 50,551,555 $12,287,801 
Chicle stiable 1,239,631 $634,934 1,097,877 $569,265 
MANUFACTURED tiable 
Rubber belting 32,208 $28,410 43,399 $29.804 
Other manufactures of nd 
substitutes for rubber 67,018 148,475 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
January, 1923 January, 1924 
P $ Value Pounds Value 
MANUFACTURE 
India rubber 
Reclaimed 657 $33,578 16,124 $18,924 
Scrap and old 141,686 49,777 1,152,763 40,229 
Foot wear 
Bocts Deirs 72 46.179 45.28 106,451 
Shoes pairs 7 24. 108,224 78,994 
Canvas shoes tbhe 
soles pairs ) 4,64 190,7 153,647 
Druggists’ rubber sundries 7 
Water bottles and fountain 
syringes 6,32 6,091 
Other druggists’ rubber 
dries $2,884 4,956 
Bathing caps 7,688 4,027 
Hard rubber goods 
Battery jars ind acce 
sorties 1 25.05! 812 4,829 
Other electrical s lies 36,858 1é uw) 15.541 9.578 
Other rd rubber eg ), 6.006 4.63 29,846 
Tires 
Pneumatic casings 
For tomohbiles 126,180 1,378,217 72,426 866,651 
Other 11,175 7¢ 4.132 20,094 
Pneumatic tubes 
For automobiles 80.547 4.792 91 138.753 
Others 78 71 4 129 
Solid tire 
For t 
truch 8 1 x ( 9.779 325.487 
Others 41.4 11,1 2.958 25.160 
All othe 
r repa 5.771 64,848 23,144 
Belting 9.921 252.23 148.139 
Hose $2,623 433.39¢ 169,472 
Packir 5.589 156.458 69,435 
Soles and r 171,562 159,5 50,325 
Thread 55.348 7337 83.802 
Other bhe nufactures 342,523 204,521 27.558 210.564 
I l factured $2,933,268 $2,661,726 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
Tanuary, 1 3 Tanuary, 1924 
P $ Value Pounds Value 
I {ANUF 
India bber 1 $577,885 1,947,306 $507,380 
Balata 10 ) 45.586 19.127 
Jelutong (P . 
I fac i 5 $58 1,992.89 $526,507 
Ma)» aC RED 
Gutta percha i ] » 
ber 278 1,537 1,047 
India t substitute 50.414 1,811 
Totals tured 10 $278 51,951 $2,858 
Details exports of domest merchandise by countries during January, 
1924, appear or ages 492-495 of this issue. 


The Market for Rubber Scrap 
New York 

The rubber scrap grades remain at practically the same price 
levels as a month ago except for a drop of a dollar a ton on air 
brake and regular hose. This situation seems not to be affected 
by the decline in crude rubber prices which has progressed for 
the past three months. Reclaimers are not actively seeking sup- 
plies because of the moderate demand for their products and the 
absence of inclination of their customers to make contracts for 
future delivery. 

Boots AND SHoes. The price of boot and shoe scrap is firm 
at about % cent a pound lower, with less demand than existed a 
month ago. 

Tires. The price is fairly firm. The demand for mixed tires 
was more active in Akron than elsewhere during the month. In- 
terest centered to some extent in white and gray tires at prices 
under those of last month. 

INNER Tuses. Trade in inner tubes continues quite inactive 
and prices remain unchanged and firm at the levels reported a 
month ago. 


Consumers’ Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 


March 26, 1924 
Boots and Shoes 


Ss Se I Gs didn 6 ececadasvedadesedsacel lb. $0.02% @$0.03 
Pe GED ods chin ts baduancasscvedsatedseeséa lb. 02%@ 02% 
EE GED: “0 66a6 ode euiecdtcsncebnsedobened lb O1%Y@ .01% 
Hard Rubber 
Battery jars, black compound. ..............seee00. Ib. 01 @ 01% 
Bs DB BID, banc ccnvcwosnsecestececocsceseaecsess lb. 07 @ .08 
Inner Tubes 
No. 1 Lbkews sss wedeedvankeaweakeuneees rr 04 @ .04% 
No. 2 cee kesh Mee Ib. 02%@ .03 
Red Seamisudensteneseune Ib. 02%@ .03 
Mechanicals 
ee N,N iin oo he ose eddscagasaesaccawes Ib. 00%4e — 
PED nedeeasonen iveassemepeseesushuanees 1b. 00%4e — 
NO DEER 5 duende nvdsduedeesseneedsawwedens Ib. o1e--— 
Se Bie I 4s 0.60 0d+ 6cetdesrnesarscdcduawennees ton 14.00 @16.00 
EE 6 is neane bedidtanc hbase meedenmeeds ton 11.00 @13.00 
Sets Ae Dn: ce cevadséedepedeoseecwsvesypeus lb. O1Y%Y@ «02 
We S, Hire ene assedueresedvesiccsaxcens 1b. 01%@ = .02 
Tires 
PNEUMATIC 
PED Kid ekhocnnhdsedrdedeseesanesnnbwaes Ib. 01 @ 01% 
DED sdnawee hess ancnsentéceeeadended soennanes ton 10.00 @12.00 
PD We DUD os cee censeteccstistconcecesien ton 28.00 @32.00 
Mixed auto Ret tCbeeCetbbinebenteadenual ton 13.00 @14.00 
OUEOOG, GNPONNNNS okie oc ccc cscs sees wceseses ton 10.50 @11.00 
SOLID 
CRE £icsrnebasnndeanedensesteniekeeetebacded ton 20.00 @25.00 
ET OEE LE ET COT ee eT eT ton 10.00 @15.00 
SO, GEN cenndscaaceccadacacesnadeetvests ten 20.00 @25.00 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP AND U. S. CONSUMPTION 


For the ten year period 1913-1923 the total Egyptian cotton 
crop, in bales of 750 pounds each, was 1,024,556 in 1913-14, de- 
clined to 630,202 for 1915-16. Since the war 
fluctuated considerably but in the last two years approximated 
the 1913-14 production. The consumption of Egyptian cotton in 
America was 960,000 bales in 1913-14; 335,000 in 1916-17, and 
987,000 in 1922-23. The total visible world’s supply for 1923-24 


production has 


is estimated at 284,000 bales. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
. | % . 
The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 
there is not a great deal of desirable cotton left sea sland 


New York 

MERICAN Cotton. Spot Middling Uplands price has declined 
A during the past four months barring a few brief rallies. 

Cotton authorities credit the decline to the general con- 
viction that prices must go to levels at which goods can be 
sold freely to maintain mill operations. The price weakness 
means that the check to consumption has been sufficient to balance 
the apparent shortage of supplies. The hope of increased pro- 
duction is based on four factors: (1) the prospect of an increase 
in acreage; (2) increased fertilizer sales up to March 1, com- 
pared to those to the same date a year ago; (3) the good winter 
rainfall in the Southwest; and (4) the report from the govern- 
ment which states that only one boll weevil has survived the 
winter to two tons of moss this year as compared to 19 to one 
ton last year, and 127 to one ton two years ago. 

Ecyrtian Corton. There has been very little change in the 
supply of staple cotton. Prices have eased off in accordance with 
the general market weakness. Attention is beginning to focus on 
new crops in Egypt where it is expected a record acreage will 
be planted and that the increase in the amount of short cotton 
planted will be large 

The largest acreage in cotton ever planted in Egypt was 
1.828.000 feddans, in 1920. Private reports from the interior 
indicate that nearly 2,000,000 feddans will be sown, in which 
case next season’s crop might easily exceed 7,000,000 cantars. 
The weather has been exceptionally favorable for soil preparation 
and planting, which has already begun. 

Prices of Medium Sakellaridis and Medium Uppers for prompt 
shipment from Boston were, respectively, on March 1, 405 and 
39% cents; March 8, 3934 and 37% cents; March 15, 39% and 
38 cents: March 22, 41% and 39% cents. The firming of prices 
is due to cleaning up of stock lots in the domestic market rather 
than to any change in the primary market. 


Arizoxa Corton. The demand is light for Arizona cotton and 


Cotton has practically disappeared 


Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, Dritts AND Osnapurcs. Buying for current needs is 
steadily coming forward but the market fails to show the activity 
ordinarily prevailing at this period of the year. Osnaburgs and 
coarse yarn brown specialties are very irregular due to stock 
accumulations at mills. The demand is very light and the market 
wholly in favor of the buyer. 

SHEETINGS. There is only small amount of buying in scattered 
lots where goods are absolutely needed. Buyers are waiting and 
prices are weak and very unsatisfactory. Many mills are operat- 
ing only three days a week. Demand for cloth must improve 
or prices will go still lower. Quotations are now ™% cent a yard 
below those of a month ago for weights used in rubber goods 
manufacture. 

RAINCOAT Fasrics. These materials are moving very slowly at 
the present time. The trade reports a broader inquiry for goods. 
Many concerns that have not handled raincoats for several years 
are now placing sample orders. 

Tire Faprics. The volume of spot business stands out in the 
absence of a steady contract demand. Several. tire makers are 
reported recently as having contracted for about half a million 
pounds of cord and square woven fabric. There is said to be 
lack of general covering into the third quarter of the year. 

Tire fabrics can be sold in volume only at prices that do not 
let the mills out whole and on no other basis. This situation is 
attributed to the over production of tire fabrics and allows tire 
manufacturers to secure fabric at practically their own figures. 
Nearly all the current tire fabric business amounts simply to 
requisitions on cost-plus contracts. 

There are said to be five times as many mills in the business 
as are needed to supply the fabric demand. Evidently some of 


them are liable to drop out of the race 


Drills New York Quotations Tire Fabrics 
38-inch 2.00-yard. yard $0.234%@ March 26, 1924 SQUARE WOVEN 17%-ounce 
40-inch 3.47-yard........ eons 144%@ ; : Wevotias embiail 4d $0.60 G 62 
$2-inch 1.90-yard............ 25% @ Raincoat Fabrics A congge a eee POUn $0. OU @ } 
60-inch 1.52-yard.........++- 2%@ corven COMET, KATGCE .ceereorees 2 @ 
: : CORD 23/5/3 
Buck Bombazine 64 x 60....yard $0.13 @ 7 
CARRIAGE CLOTH a OS 6 Decssvcss 12% @ Seren, Rin = atabaainet 80 @ .85 
3 ° . ) “ Snide GB = 4B. cccccccccece 13 @ Egyptian, karded .......... .62 @ .65 
oe re Fae y tela: gene = - . 2 Sy aaa 12 @ Peeler, combed......... See 820 @ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce........ 564%@ Surface prints 60 x 48..... 13 @ Peeler, karGed ...02.c0060. 56 @ .58 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce........  .58s@ Surface prints 64 x 60..... 14 @ ' 
CORD 13/3/3 
MECHANICAL . Sheetings, 40-inch Peeler, karded........pound .55 @ .56 
Hose .... we sees pound 17 @ 
Belting ptcteneeee 17 @ 48 x 48, 2.50-yard.......yard 164@ .17 LENO BREAKER 
ia 48 x 48, 2.85-yard.......... .144@ 
TENNIS 64 x 68, 3.15-yard.......... 15 @ 15% 8-0z. Peeler, karded. ..pound 55 @ .57 
$2-inch 1.35 yard.......yard 714@ 56 x 60, 3.60-yard.......... 124%@ .13 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 5s @ 7 
b 48 x 44, 3.75-yard.......... 11%@ .12 cuaren 
Osnaburgs : 
40-inch 2.35-yard .......yard .20%@ Sheetings, 36-inch 8.25-oz. Peeler, karded . pound 55 @ 
40-inch 2.48-yard ines 19% @ 9.5-0oz. Peeler, karded...... $5 u 
40-inch 3.00-yard uate beet 163% @ 48 x 48, 5.00-yard...... yard 08%@ .09 12-0z. Peeler, karded....... 53 ¢ 
37%-inch 2.42-yard nee 1974 @ 40 x 40, 6.15-yard.......6+. .07%@ 14-oz. Peeler, karded....... 55 @ 
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The Cotton Outlook 


Weevil Devastations Pushing Cotton Belt Northward 
cotton 


HILE world 
United States—the world’s greatest cotton growing coun- 


try—continues to grow short crops year after year. Mean- 
time the crops of India, China, Egypt, Brazil, Mexico, Peru and 
in cotton growing develops 


consumption steadily increases, the 


and a race 


French in dominions, colonies and 


other countries increase, 
British and the 

Other countries where cotton has been grown lit- 
These include 
Taken 


regarded 


between the 
protectorates 


¢ 


tle or not at yw attempting its cultivation. 


Argentina, Manchuria and Turkey. 


all ire me 
Colombia, Ecuador, 


individually, these items may appear unimportant, but 
collectively they spell danger to America’s supremacy as the lead- 


ing cotton growing nation. 


Causes of Short American Crops 

(American crop has approached the record yield 
1914-15 on 36,- 
the seasons 
has been nearly as The 
f 13,439,603 bales grown on 35,878,- 
OOO acres during the 1920-21, 
ness slump and low cotton prices resulted in the smallest acreage 
and crop for many years (7,953,641 bales from 30,509,000 acres in 
1921-22). 

It is a significant fact that average yield of lint cotton per acre 
dropped from 209 pounds in 1914-15 to 124.5 pounds in 1921-22, 
and that average crop damage per acre correspondingly increased 
In other 
that 


No subsequent 
of 16,134,930 equivalent 500-pound bales grown in 
832,000 acres of land, although the acreage, 
of 1915-16 and 


1921-22 
approach to it was the crop « 


except for 


great nearest 


season of following which the busi- 


from 77 to 163.1 pounds per acre in the same period. 
words, the cotton lost per acre has become greater than 
harvested. 

The small yield per acre in many of the cotton states is due to 
boll weevil and other insect ravages, adverse weather conditions, 
of the soil, the rising fertilizers, and labor 
Of these causes the greatest crop losses have resulted 


the worst scourge that ever ravaged the 


exhaustion cost of 


difficulties. 
from weevil damage, 
South, and which has been steadily increasing. 


Statistics of Boll Weevil Damage 
The following statistics compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate the fearful losses imposed upon the 
American cotton crop .by boll weevil depredations. The figures 
are in terms of equivalent 500-pound bales exclusive of linters. 


Crop 
Weevil All Lint Crop Lint Crop Damage 
Damage Damage Feodneedl Pounds Pounds 





Year Bales* sales* Bales Acres Per Acre Fer Acre 
1909-10 1,368,000 9,369,000 10,004,949 32,044,000 144.9 
1910-11 2,297,000 &,702,000 11,608,616 32,403,000 F 128.5 
1911-12 338,000 8,893,000 15,692,701 36,045,000 91.5 
1912-13 714,600 7,243,000 13,703,421 34,283,000 - 99.8 
1913-14 1,579,004 57,000 14,156,486 37,089,000 , 102.4 
914-15 1,381.0 5,937,000 16,134,930 36,832,000 209.0 770 
1915-16 1,983,004 7,346,000 11,191,821 31,412,000 170.0 111.9 
1916-17 2,994,00 1,905,000 11,499,930 34,985,000 157.0 130.0 
1917-18 2.095, 004 8,954,000 11,302,375 33,841,000 160.0 126.6 
18-19 2.325.000 9,126,000 12,040,532 36,008,000 160.0 121.4 
1919-20 2.780,00 8.825.000 11,420,763 33,566,000 161 125.8 
1 21 4,595.0 8,975,000 13,439,603 35,878,000 178.4 119.7 
1921-22 6.277.000 10,712,000 7,953,641 30,509,000 124.5 163.1 
2 3 9,761,817 34,852,000 140.0° 
. 24 10,081,000* 38,287,000 131.6° 


* Estimated 

Crop losses attributable to insect pests, which averaged 29.3 
pounds per acre for the ten years from 1909 to 1918 inclusive and 
1912, amounted to 109.1 pounds per 


were only 19.2 pounds in 


acre in 1921 or nearly 67 per cent of the total damage from all 


causes, 163.1 pounds per acre. During the 1921-22 cotton year 
it is estimated that the boll weevil alone destroyed 6,277,000 bales 
of cotton, or an amount equal to 79 per cent of the crop produced, 
an increase of 37 per cent of the previous season. The cotton crops 
of the past two seasons had to be shared about half and half with 
the weevil, while weather and other damage brought the total 
loss to a figure greater than the crop produced. 


Efforts to Control the Pest 


Unless this pest is soon brought under control, cotton growing 
in the United States will be seriously menaced. Federal, state and 
cotton association officials have been and still are cooperating in 
various campaigns of extermination and control, but economic and 
labor conditions have proved big handicaps. Scientific cultural 
methods, seed selection and crop rotation to eradicate the pest by 
starvation may accomplish much. Dusting with calcium arsenate 
is proving helpful and might increase the crop 40 per cent if 
enough could be obtained. Efforts are also being made in the 
Delta region of Mississippi to breed a cotton variety known as 
Salisbury, which can survive the weevil. 

Entomologists believe the only reasonable explanation of the 
absence of the cotton boll weevil in China is that it has been 
exterminated or kept from spreading by some kind of parasite 
that feeds upon it. Entomologists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are trying to find it. 


1924 Acreage and Location 


The strong statistical position and high prevailing prices assure 
somewhat increased acreage for the coming season, but a larger 
crop can probably be had without material increase in acreage. 
In fact, the most promising method of eradicating the boll weevil 
lies in the northern expansion of the cotton belt in sections where 
the summer season is sufficiently long yet the winter is severe 
enough to freeze and kill the weevils. 

Substantial cotton acreage increases are likely in the states of 
Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina and Virginia, where 
cotton has become a paying crop in comparison with grain, and 
yields per acre have been large, due to freedom from the boll 
weevil. How far north cotton can be grown is uncertain, but 
the fact remains that the yield per acre of the states lying along 
the former northern limits of production were, according to De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics, 236 pounds for the season of 
1921-1922 against only 117 pounds average per acre for the older 
producing states farther south and 124.5 pounds for the entire 
Missouri led all the states with an average of 325 
pounds per acre. This exceeds the Arizona and California av- 
erages of 242 and 258 pounds, respectively, where cotton is grown 
on irrigated land. Seed bred for early maturing qualities, neces- 
sary in the race against the boll weevil, will assist more north- 
ern planters in their race against early frosts. 

Under favorable conditions the yield of cotton in some localities 
approaches a bale to the acre. This is largely the result of im- 
proved cultural methods, which involves thorough preparation of 
the soil, the use of commercial fertilizers, rotation of cotton with 
leguminous crops, frequent and intelligent cultivation, and dusting 
with calcium arsenate where necessary. These methods practiced 
as far north as cotton can be grown should yield a crop of at 
least 15,000,000 bales on 35,000,000 acres of land. 

The boll weevil can be conquered. It is simply a question of 
education of the cotton farmer and the provision of means to fi- 
mance a campaign on a large scale under a leadership that will 
direct the fight aggressively and effectively. 


cotton area. 
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1923 

The graphs on the accompanying chart show the price fluctua- 
tions of Egyptian Pima and American cotton during 1923, rep- 
resenting the average of the daily offers from Alexandria figured 
on basis of landed in Boston or New York. Pimas and American 
cottons figured on basis of landed New England mill points. 
The range from lowest to highest prices for all grades covered 
the four months period between August 1 and December 1. All 


Comparative Cotton Prices 
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P. J. Jackson Co. 


Fluctuations of Long Staple Cotton—1923 


the grades fluctuated sympathetically. The lowest and highest 
points for each grade represented were as follows: Sakel No. 42, 
31% to 5034 cents; Uppers No. 10, 2934 to 47% cents; Pima 
No. 2, 3234 to 4334 cents; Middlings 1-3/16-inch, 28% to 41 


cents; Middling Uplands, 22% to 3634 cents. 


Metal Market Review 
New York 


During the first half of March all markets were in general 
quiet and all were firm and higher except zinc. Prices for tin 
continued to advance, the market being however largely speculative. 
Consumption of steel continued heavy, and statistics prepared by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute show that the rate of 
operations in February indicated an annual output of 47,000,000 
tons. With the rise in the value of the franc, however, following 
the American loan to the French Government, great fluctuations 
were in evidence in all markets, and prices throughout the third 
week of March were very unsettled. Later in the month more 
firmness developed. 

Atuminum. While most of the large automotive consumers of 
this metal are fairly well covered for their requirements during 
the first half of the year, some of the smaller users are meeting 
with some difficulties in procuring enough for their needs. Nor- 
wegian shipments of ingots, mainly for one producer, continue to 





arrive, while there is a steady demand at high prices for second- 
ary metal remelted, as well as new scrap. 

Antimony. Supplies are still scarce and there are no old 
stocks. Chinese metal for early delivery was quoted at 11.75 to 
12 cents, New York, duty paid. 

Copper. There has been an improvement in foreign buying, 
which will continue, it is believed, if the reparations problem is 
settled, and if copper production is curtailed, as now seems as- 
sured. According to a survey just completed by the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, the electrical industries of the United 
States consumed in 1923 a total of 800,000,000 pounds of copper, 
this being approximately one-half of all the copper consumed in this 
country last year. The survey concludes with the statement that 
copper consumption in the electrical industries will in the near 
future exceed 1,000,000,000 pounds a year. 

Leap. The market is considerably quieter, although there was 
practically no metal for March delivery, with the April position 
also indicating great scarcity. Lead buyers appear to believe 
that there will be no famine and that prices will go no higher this 
year. 

NICKEL. Quotations for shot and ingot nickel are unchanged at 
29 to 32 cents a pound, with electrolytic nickel held at 32 cents 
by the leading producers. In the outside market both shot and 
ingot nickel are quoted at 28 to 32 cents a pound. 

SteeL. According to The Jron Age the steel industry is operat- 
ing at an annual rate of over 49 million tons of ingots, this being 
equivalent to 91 to 92 per cent of capacity, and equal to the rate 
of April, 1923, the record for all time. Elsewhere it is stated that 
the production is 28 per cent above the average in the five post- 
war years, 1919 to 1923 inclusive. Due to heavy shipments to 
Japan for reconstruction work, the exports of iron and steel from 
the United States in January amounted to 249,126 tons, the 
greatest tonnage shipped abroad in any month since February, 
1921. 

Tin. The European speculation in metals, due to the recovery 
of the French franc, had a particular effect upon the tin market, 
where sensational declines in prices occurred. In one day the 
London market prices for spot standard dropped £20. American 
importations of tin during the year 1923 at 68,690 tons surpassed 
any previous year. 

Zinc. The reaction which set in a few weeks ago still con- 
tinues, and there is little demand for this metal. Prices for slab 
zinc improved during the last half of March by $2 a ton. It is 
believed that eventually some of the European countries, notably 
England, must turn to the United States for their zinc supplies. 


Basic Metals 
Marcu 26, 1924 


Aluminum, virgin, 98@99 per cent................ -. 28.00 @29.00 
PRN, WIRD . 64. 605.0.00-6:5:05.005004618 08626806060 080 11.75 @12.00 
Copper—Lake, spot, pound............... reeeekves i 2. 

ENNEE, GE cacucssviossssvceedes earn ct ne : 13%@ .14 

CY Wc onnsade ne enesenceteeee as i ws 134%@ ... 
Lead, spot, New York, pound............... Sinema ao 9.00 @ 9.12 
Land, opet, BGG Bh. EAU cccccccccvcseces paeteuead 8.75 @ 9.00 
i Si, DOE cece inves véeneeesce 29 @ .32 
We, GE nnd oewhnc 060 005 660000s canes eebisavecssesene 53%@ ... 
a, GE, Te WOO cceccsesccasersicaws (weeeeres 6.75 @ 6.80 
ee, SE, TE TH. RAED nc cnc ciichscesncassensceesaes 6.40 @ 6.45 

Steel Wire 
Base Price* on No. 9 Gace AnD COARSE Cents per pound 

nn SO: cs eS eashdeaveceeke ehaeesendadas ohne 4.50 @ 4.75 
Cee ee Re re err rt ee 4.50 @ 4.75 
Gabvamined Gnmedled ..nccsccccscccssescosesss anise 5.15 @ 5.40 
CED CEE fc nddusscbas tac gnedeecgedcnrs soennvawe 5.15 @ 5.40 
Be GREE BN sbi ccnadecceceddeslawncccacvens:s 6.15 @ 6.40 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Copper Wire 
F. O. B. Factory 


I 5k cc andneetbeeiwn bad sapeetdnvenes Ib, * 164@ 
OPM BPR Ge MR, vrevecnsicetescvess¥usvenseonse lb. = *.16%@ 
me BS OE Gy MR ccc cssccccsocncevnsgestecows lb. *.16%@ 
SS » Ff F errr rrr err 1b. 174%@ 


*Base price. 
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The Market for Chemical LC Li 
¢ e » ve . . . 
i Market Ol AMemMicais ane OM pour Inge Ingredients 
New York 
AD px has been of good proportions 12 rhis advance, due to increase in cost of production, in no 
Itho i leclining to make heavy com- wise affected the demand, which is improving. 
mitn ni teri hevor » fer a , , , 
Pl er materials be , , LitHopone. This material has advanced fractionally. Produc- 
Wee ‘ 1 
ers are very much sold ahead 
rly the month market conditions were un ORGANIC ACCELERATORS. All the popular organic accelerators 
settie t xcessive stocks at production centers. Later, ire in active demand. The tendency is to restrict the choice to a 
li ired with improvement in demand of tire few kinds for special results under typical conditions. 
na ume tirmer, ruling from 8 to 10 cents for \ typical selection of accelerators would include aniline, di- 
i shortas Louisiana has caused the state phenyl, guanidine, ethyledene aniline, hexamethylene tetramine, 
i ir Na producers that production may supersulphur, thiocarbonilide, quinoidine, and a few others. Since 
a pr lay € to erve the gas supply for they are used for specific chemical effect and in small percentages, 
rt he the matter of price is of very little moment. All, however, are in 
ide im the popular fillers for rubber compounding good supply at firm and steady prices. 
is running into tonnage of increasing volume, notably in the cases SOFTENERS, MINERAL RuBRERS AND Hypro-Carpons. These 
 eline erhetetene | - flake , shes » There i wres : : ; 
fc warn iluminum flake and asbestine. There is a great materials are all in good supply, of standard grades at staple prices. 
ice ts : . byhy ork salection o » hest or . es a : at aaa 
choi clays tor ibber work, Selecti - f the _— grad They are widely applicable and indispensable. 
ind its careful preparation are essential. )f all the high grade : aa : ‘ , 
Zinc Oxive. Tire makers are taking supplies steadily on con- 
clay produced ly about one per cent is used in rubber goods : , : ‘ E 
tracts. Consumption is rated at normal and increasing seasonally 
manutacturt : ‘ 
; as tire making schedules advance toward peak production. In 
In whiting a pr ting war is in progress between new and anticipation of spring requirements zinc oxide is in heavy produc- 
. samen odine far +i ubbe . . . , = - . " 
old produc nding tor the rubber trade. It is well to re- tion to meet the seasonal needs of the paint and rubber trade. 
member, however, that discrimination should be exercised as tO \fakers are advising consumers to place their orders for ship- 
juality and adaptation vith regard to whiting. ment at least two weeks in advance of their manufacturing needs 
Leap Pigments. Litharee and sublimed lead are steady at11% to insure timely delivery. Prices remain unchanged from a month 
ents a pound, an increas cent over the prices of a month Azo 
Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations GREEN - 
March 26. 1924 Chrome, WR .ccccscces 4. $0.28 @$0.31 
Lead, carbonate lb. $ 4a —— = CEO cesccecons oe bd. 30 @ «35 
Lead, red bb. a Quinodine ..... geansceoed ib. $0.55 @ GO. . datwsnscsavnetes Ib. 32 @ .42 
sublimed blue a 144 @ Super-sulphur, No. 1.......d0. 50 @ .60 commercial ........... 
No. 2.......0. .25 @ «3S pats > © 
sublimed white. . .bb M4 @ et ne i ‘30 @ Ce sucteveasaus cssvede 13 @ .15 
Lime, flour .......+se-00- bb, 12% @ Tuads (Tetramethyl ‘thiuram Gritless green.... eeelb, §=2.00 @ 3.00 
R. M. hydrated ton 25.00 @ disulphide) ....-.++++--dd. 600 @ Oxide of chromium....... Ib. 326 @ «455 
superfine l 02 @ Thiocarbanilide _ rr 27 @ .33 TK b 45 
Pe Triphenylguanidine .......db. 70 @ .75 >. Seeeee eneseessee oa . @ 
Litharge, domestic . lb 10% @ 2 RED 
imported s+++-lb. °.17 @ Acids Antimony, golden....... Ib. er ® .22 
Magnesia, carbonate, light./b 1744 @ 09 Acetic 28% (bblis.)......cut. 3.38 @ | _ ee ra 1b. 22 @ 
calcined, light (bblis.)... .db. l @ .24 glacial (carboys) ....... lb. 146 @ golden RMP. No. 7../b. 20 @ a 
“ of - 72 rolc 79 7 ‘ 
calcined, ex. light (bbis.).b. 40 @ Cresylic ty Me oy oes we @ 2 ac Pe Ae : he 2 as 
om . KF GMPRPseseseees . a 4U oi , a ‘0 . « AO. ie ¢ 
calcined, md. light (bbis.)./b. 1S @ Sulphuric, 66 deaess Ps « 2 @ golden, No. 1......... Ib. 30 @ 
caleined, heavy (bbis.).../b 14@ 06 golden, No, 2.........- 1b. .20 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... ib i Alkalies Ph teeteeeeeees Ib. 22 @ .52 
, ‘ Ant Y wcocce lB. 45 @ 5 
Rubber lead + Md. 9 @ Caustic soda .....se+ee+- cwt. ) @ 3.86 poy ke . 48 = , 
: flake, 76% (factory). ..cwt. @ 3.85 crimson, 15/17% G. E..1b. 1) @ .22 
Accelerators, Organic solid, 76% (factory)...cwt. 318 @ — Wet z. -Jb. 20 @ .22 
Ce ee bb 7 > .85 crimson, R.M.P. No. 3. > 50 @ 
A-19 a > .95 Colors crimson F.....0..scccee b. 35 @ .4S 
Accelemal! eccccceccecooehe ) @ BLACK is eee Bb. 35 @ 
Accelerene (f. 0. b. English ae cut. 7.8 > 225 Golden Aoenecmeze a ke : 
tt) .... te neaees 1b. 13s. @ Carbon black Ab 8 @ 4! Vv 4 %, -_- a2: = 
Aldehyde ammc nia powder ./b 395 @ <n Ms _ + : , ermilion, 5 F. s. lb. 65 @ 
Aniline (f. 0. b.) factory. ./b 174%@ .18 __— 1 Panos cot. 7:30 @ Vermilion 15/ hes F.S. Ib. 50 @ 
sulphate TTTTTT. 33 @ «.35 Gritless black ......... ib 0 @ lb. 1.20 @ 1.25 
Cryline ato ceengenn gel 60 @ feaww tink eect 1s @ .45 Arsenic- sulp hide, ved. 1b. 14%@ 
Diphenyl diamino carbazol./b a = ai Lampblack ......scecsess Ib. 4 r Gritless red (four shades) Ib. 50 i 00 
ae teens ° 4 , 1.15 CEE cicebecnandene Ib. » @ .15 Seine ra ies ee at lb. 2.00 @ 3.00 
anuine.. f 4/2 9 
Rodina = pane SPARES! 0 @ 45 Shawinigan .........-+. Ib 17 @ «18 Indian maroon, English. ../b. 11 @ 12 
Formaldehyde aniline......ib 47“ @ BLUE Iron oxide, domestic....... Ib. 08 @ .12 
H. R : aa Ib 1.40 @ 1.50 Cobalt . Ib 21 @ 26 SE | Sandtadenecda ce Ib. 12 @ .14 
Hexamethylene tetramine. . ./b. 85 @ Gritiecs bine ........... Ib. , > 4 Indian .. é ; acon 11 @ .12 
Lead oleate (bbls.). b 15 @ I ee a Ib a pure bright ‘ ..lb 12 @ .14 
Methylene aniline..... ..lb i Ultramarine .......see- Ib. 15 ? 3 reduced ° lb 8 @ .10 
SS ee “a Ib 16 @ K lb 25 @ .30 Spanish ...... lb 02%@ .04 
DED ccchescenas sens lb 17 @ 1 % Venetian ...... lb .02%@ .06 
Para-nitros-dimethy! aniline. . [> 3s @ BROWN eres Ib. 16 @ 
Paraphenylene diamine .../b ] > 1.50 BOOM GUIDO cccovesccveca Ib. 04%@ .05% POG SOE cvcceccccececs ib. 1.00 @ 1.10 
= Sienna, Italian ......... Ib. ( 7 f Toluidine toner .......... Ib. 220 @ 2.75 
Nor Umber, Turkey ........ Ib. i ¢ Vermilion, English ....... lb 1.35 @ 1.40 
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Colors—Continued Chemical Market—Continued ee ae OR ee 
WHITE . Linseed, faw ..cccc. a ee gal. 22 @ 
Aiba .nnccccccccas = tb, $0.067 ‘@s0 07% New York Quotations Palm lagos eg ey te ib. se @ 
Aluminum bronze ....... 55 March 26, 1924 P 4 clarified L. H.'B. ove rf @ 
Lithopone ..... po ececceee mn 063 Py 07% ae: Abie ee = 14 = 
Lithopone, Sterling ......1b. .064@ .07 Glue, bigh grade..........lb. $0.30 @$0.40 refined ss-sscscccccccclb 16 @ 
ged apepoieon “ie r ne 06% ny jaeeweewataes = = ° = Eesssinnam, = a Sa * - @ .08 
ceeee . : ‘ aie f oseccccooonse ° ° rolatum, sticky..........db. 0' 10 
Red Seal, imported. . . 1b. 06%@ .07% Geaghite, Bake ...ccccccee -_ .  06%@ .12 Pine, steam distilled...... gal. 62 4 63 
T. O. Pigment L. H. B..Jb. 1S%@ .16% = earth (powd.).. 60.00 @ Rapeseed, refined ....... gal. 909 @ 
Zinc oxide: vmetlreswemeter 6500 @ RE et wenecies counrus lb. 12%@ 
AAA, lead free.........1b. .08 @ .03% Lime (bolted) ............4b. 02 @ WG sce incseavncnss gal. $0.47 @$0.50 
ow : Mica, poe 4 | steeeee eee = “9 4 S Synpse ee eerrccceescese gal, @ 
Z (lead free)..... lb. .08 @ 08% waere . seeeee . oya CAN. cece eee seenees lb, 12 @ 
ZZ (—5% leaded).. db. .07%@ .07 White ....scccrcoes Ib. 06 @ a stsesenenésodedeaoe gal, .26 @ 
Z (8.10% leaded). ‘7K@ ons | Nenana bg powdered. . = y @ 05 WEOMER secsscccccoeccces Ib. 05 @ 
French process, ~- tag brand Slate fous ye * tom 9:00 @20.00 —- (Lanolin) wih ” on ae 
Green seal ..... s+eedb, = 11 @ 11% = Soap bark, cut........... 09% @ 09% Sol 
apy sreeeereees _ 10 @ .10% Soapstone, powdered, gray. son 12:00 @20.00 ~° bonnes 
Tame Sa ancoseesees ny or @ .18 Sodium bicarbonate (bbls.).Jb. 02% @ Acetone bony 99% drums [6.62 
coecce oo bbe 2 @ .12% Starch, powd. corn (bags).cwt. 3.27 @ 3.37 Ibs.  < Pree * 25 @ .25% 
Horse Head brands (bbis.).cet. 3.54 @ 3.64 Benzol "box drums [7.21 lbs. 
OS ere - 085% @ .08% Talc, soapstone .........tom 22.50 @ per gal.J)...ccccccecs gal. 26 @ .31 
DT t¢vecauehass 08%@ 08% Terra blanche.....-.--. ---t0m 27.00 @30.00 pure (drums) ......... gal. 42 @ 
BE necuaceeos Ib. .08'%@ .08% Whiting, Alba...... donee Carbon bisulphide (dms. (io. 81 
Leaded brands ehaik, L. HH. B...ccce --tom 16.50 @25.00 lbs. per gal.J)......... Ib. 06%@ .07% 
RN ila ad Ib 07%@ .07% a eee cut. .90 @ 1.00 tetrachloride (drums, [13.28 
a... Ibo, 07%@ ‘07% English, cliffstone ..... cwt. 1.50 @ 1.75 Ibs. per gal.J)......+. Ib, = .08%@_ .10 
Sterling ...........18 .07%@ 107% gilders (bolted)........ cw. 1.15 @ 7 = oe 1 2 
—<— .........: . ‘o7ke . ~ We Meteteheblssmaveswes ton @ KCATS see eeeeeseeess gal, = «21 @ 
ain process * WA@ 07% a 6064990000906 ton 13.00 @25.00 Drums, carlots ......... gal. 24 @ 
Kad black I ‘ — SS ere tom 13.00 @22.00 Drums, less carlots..... gal. 27 @ 
adox, SE cccces b 12 @ .12% uperfine, L. H. B..... ton 12.50 @22.50 Motor gasoline (steel 
TE cccesenscnce lb. 11 @ 11% eateries onli mane ton 8.00 @16.00 eae — — 194%@ 
WOE ccecevces coe obB. 10 @ 10% _ Ste hale eiiahain ee eletaiar tiie ton 20.00 @ Naphtha, V. M. & P....gal. 18 @ 
Snow white ......... Ib 12 @ WEE cicta da cnebacanced ton 12.00 @ solvent (drums extra)..gal. 27 .@ 
Weed poi goo nee 33.00 @ oe ee , ize -- tee 
YELLOW °. ‘actory ton 25. @ 71° Be” . 9° Se ett bs 
a BE 9 SOU +0 -20%@ 
EE. ca canduees er | 75 @ . Cymene (factory)........- gai. 2.00 @ 2.50 
Chrome siescrtttee be. 21 @ Mineral Rubber Telnet, pure (7.21 Ibs. per 
ritless yellow .......... 4 2.50 @ 4.00 ae w0b0.00600008006068 al. 
India rubber .......... me 4 75 é Genasco (factory)......... ton 50.00 @52.00 Tecountios, eee Day 1.02 @ 
Ochre, domestic ........./b. .02 @ .02% CD couvcuamekesneeed ton 65.00 wood, steam distilled ..gal. .92 @ 
imported ........ lb. 02%@ .03%4 pen es a onevee - 31.00 @50.00 
ro SE SUE s cc cecccesnes ib. 10 @ ; 
e a Ohmlac Kapak, K-R...... ton 50.09 @60.00 nen a 
ompounding ingredients _* ee ton .00 CM sewer eerereeeeennees . . 
: e Parra M. R. flux........ 06 e 07 Brown 094 0005000080000 00 Ib. 10 @ 15 
Aluminum flake (carloads) ton 29.00 @ Soft hydrocarbon......... ton 30.00 @50.00 White .....ccccsccccceres lb. 09 @ .16 
pow d sonpasssneetes -+-ton 23.00 @ 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 45.00 @50.00 Brown factice.....ceseseee Ib, 09 @ 16 
ydrate, light ......... Ib 417 @ «AB 300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 40.00 @45.00 White factice.............. Ib 0? ¢ ) 
Ammonia carbonate ........ Ib. 09%@_ .10% Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).tom 42.00 @44.00 K., variouS.......++++- Ib. 12 @ .15 
yee sani haeiapesesereses = y+ oro = i. COE csaccss ton 52.00 @54.00 Vul hat I di 
in MNCate ....606. ion =—22.0( @ 25. M. R. ae r 
arium, carbonate, precip.tom 85.00 @90.00 Ree SS de oo 43-00 630-00 Black. hypo, as ~~ Ib 18 @ 
—. epsensaegsoovnanes he ses @, 06 Rubrax (factory)......+-: ton 60.00 @ 13% F. S., L. H. B..../b. 20 @ 
—. whine c. 5 habseage 23.90 — Synpro, gran. M. R. (fac.).tom 55.00 @ ww ol chloride ens eenee oo 08 @ .13% 
GO cunescsneesse ton 20.00 @ weet ergenport rane, 
uniform floated... “: ach m 23.90 @ Resins and Pitches — 7 eee et , 2 
w t t eee . 4.9 “. 
iia CY @ 26.00 Tar, pine, retort......... heey 11.00 @11.75 ee, Bklyn bd. (oble.).cus. 2.78 @ 3.30 
ONE, 043 OD ciaeaddeecvacusud - 11.75 @12.00 Superane COM. DRB.).-68S. Sf. on 
gadget saceseeeelb. yer | 044% Pitch, Burguady Lacneaewes lb, 05 @ (bbls.)..cwt. 2.40 @ 2.90 
Carrara filer (factory) . . b. 02 @ coal iat mi ye Rubber makers ........ ib. 031%4@ .04 
Chalk, precip. extra light. . a3 04%@ .05 Fluxol "hardwood Setenews Ib. .03 @ .04 (See also Colors—Antimony) 
at (f.0.b, factory) .. t 99 Ke .04 - ine tar ........ ona 7.00 @ Waxes 
BR nenrtenp aan 22.00 @35.00 = |: PONTO ee eeeeen ene 06 @ : : 
Blue - = (carloads).. io 14.00 $ Resin, °K (bbl.)...... 280 Ibs. 6.10 @ Wax, beeswax, white, com. .Jd. 40 @ «4S 
errs ton 12.00 26,00 strained (bbl.) ....280 Ibs. 5.95 @ coresine, white 9 @ «2 
L. H. B. (factory)..... ton 22.50 G@ hellac, fine orange. Pim 75 @ *.90 — sees eeeeeeeeees > 2 
Tideco (factory)........tom 10.00 @ substitute ..... gal. 2.00 @ — ia , Sa ae 
: ozokerite, black ........Jb. 18 @ .24 
Migncolored ssc 12 @ 4 Softeners pp BEEER eeeeeeeeeeen eens b 27 @ 28 
MO ccccecececvces a oe ee ee Re ee 
Cotton linters clean mill-run /b. .06 @ Avoilas com Paraffi 
pound...... ve * 14 @ aramin 
Fossil flour ye ae = os $ Castor, Re. 3, U. 3. P Ib. 154@ 122/124 white crude scale./b. 0s4@ 
osese ' _No. 3, U. S. P........ «lb, 15 @ 124/126 white crude scale. ie. .05%4@ 
. Corn, crude (bbls.)......./b. 114%@ 120/122 fully refined.. b. 044%@ 04%4 
° 
Nominal. CetOR ccccccccccecce oc cebd, 10 @ 125/127 fully refined.... 8. 05 @ .05% 
BLACK FROM OLD TIRES N.A.W.M.D. HOLDS ELEVENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


The manufacture of lampblack from discarded automobile tires 
is soon to be attempted on a commercial scale. The inventor 
of the process, Lee Mettler, combustion engineer, Los Angeles, 
California, claims that an average tire burned in his apparatus 
yields about 454 pounds of black. Waste rubber will always be 
available for this purpose at nominal cost. 

The tendency of legislatures to conserve natural gas resources 
by restricting the use of gas in the manufacture of carbon black, 
will, in the opinion of the inventor, call for new sources of black 
for the rubber and other industries. Black from waste rubber 
tires is said to show stronger pigmenting power than black from 
any other carbonizing process, and to be adapted to every use 


for which carbon black is now employed. 


On March 19 the National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., held its eleventh annual banquet at the Hotel As- 
tor, New York, N. Y. Harry R. DeGroat, president of the or- 
ganization, presided as toastmaster, and addresses, following the 
banquet, were made by several men of prominence. 


Scrap Rubber Division Holds Meeting 
There was a good attendance on March 18 at the meeting of 
the Scrap Rubber Division, which was also held at the Hotel 
Astor. Several questions of interest to the industry were dis- 
cussed, particularly the problem of securing lower freight rates 
covering scrap rubber. Nat E. Berzen was reelected chairman 
of the division. 
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EXPORTED TO 


Evrore 


Austria 


Azores and Madeira 


Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 


Iceland and Faroe Islands 


Italy 
Latvia 
Lithuania 


Malta, Gozo, and Cyprus Islands 


Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Rumania 


Russia in Europe 
Spain 

Sweden ‘ 
Switzerland 


Ireland 


Yugoslavia, Albania, etc 


TorTats, Europe 


NortH AMERICA 


Canada—Maritime Provinces 


British Honduras 
Costa Rica ...0.. 
Guatemala ...... 
Honduras ....... 
Nicaragua 
Panama - 
BONVOEOE ccccocs 
Mexico 


Newf undland and Labrador 


Bermuda ....... 
Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobag 


Other British West Indies 


Cuba géee ‘ 
Dominican Republic 
Dutch West Indies 
Haiti 


Virgin Islands of United States 


Torats, Nortw AMERICA 


Soutm AMERICA 


Argentina 
Bolivia 


Ecuador . , 
British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 
Paraguay 
POO sacceus 
Uruguay 


Torats, Sovrm AMERICA 


ASIA 
Armenia and Kurdistan 
British India , 
CRUENM. scvcses 
Straits Settlements 
China evccecce 
GO sc ccnccveceseces 
Java and Madura .. 
Other Dutch East Indies 
Hongkong 
Japan 


Kwangtung, leased territory 


Palestine and Syria 
Persia 


Philippine Islands 


Siam TYTTTTTTTiTTrTite 
Turkey in Asia .....ss00. 


Torats, Asta 





nA 


n 





$44,817 





Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 





16,088 


Value 


, ‘Si os 


$44,009 


$4,543 


$34,241 


16,088 $34,241 








Shoes 
en, 
Pairs Value 
120 $71 
7 539 8,468 
“""192 367 
"1,828 2,927 
&4 140 
4,680 3,266 
"1,572 "1,636 
299 483 
2,006 1,694 
15,091 14,661 
34,411 $33,713 
8,654 $8,304 
48 112 
3% 115 
36 36 
‘450 | 519 
3,741 2,198 
aetes a 
13,055 $11,432 
82 $88 
"5,182 3,916 
1,890 1,488 
48 44 
"""380 | 346 
7,582 $5,882 
1,650 $1,600 
"5522367 
1 166 
"340 °° "221 
47,548 42,219 
50,230 $44,615 














Canvas Shoes Water- 

wit Soles proofed Water- 

Rubber Soles and Auto roofed 
——_—_ — Heels Cloth othing 

Pairs Valve Value Value Value 
Saataw”® Yopase. » ae Each Cr a 
ecnsGe sihvens 226 $3,422 $43 
ie ° ae a. — Sane. - saanbe 
Ces -spiken. dae e 777 tna 
Meseee wenden 114 TTT TT evccee 
heeboe 63 102 ccvece 
"120-7990 9617 sp ataniesa 
ith “aaece: ie Bercy 
ee a ee 99 974 cccvcee 
aces @*enned Maer oncase 
cha nebdng Of Bees beaahn 
eneeee <cadeen a. wéewns ooeese 
“1008 818 ITD ee beeeae 
15,113 11,819 “1,113 18,765 ~°""220 
1,200 Dae senese “aesenen 870 
peeeee CONEke ‘ONGC8R cbaeens 7 
17,749 $14,272 $3,106 $30,883 $1,140) 
1,965 $2,205 $1,516 $12,688 $2,352 
264 298 7 ssesie  se6nhas 
113 135 | tre 548 
2,534 1,936 736 78 19 
370 391 ” eee 347 
434 528 . «chee 115 
728 913 1,275 36 212 
ineeam. mténns a? sain 13 
5,830 5,154 6,434 2,290 2,289 
3,797 2,259 | éienes 136 
154 218 237 219 42 
144 . seeare C—FHae 
1,084 1,088 102 297 45 
220 a 86eseess — 
1,467 1,560 a  -taneen 3s 
29,664 21,773 6,353 1,484 11,304 
1,252 947 oa »essee 72 
3,304 a? sheesh cuuame 394 
1,312 1,365 271 7 ‘escees 
96 a sabes “eae Saween 
55,732 $43,571 $24,195 $17,617 $17,925 
23,266 $17,463 $716 $11,706 $1,780 
‘enten ‘OCOdee aeeeus 38 185 
"2,612 "2,623 °2,199 °° "775 "455 
1,705 1,009 a «chess °keeten 
552 Tee seusés vbssee 33 
Watt’  ¢6ese ~e6peds sbneas 18 
"168 «276 14889 "459 
5,2 3,252 1,113 , °- seen 
écadee - See0%e 1,733 154 150 
33,582 $25,053 $6,025 $13,649 $3,080 
24 oe «saeese eee 
1,221 |: aes Se ss weewes 
24 Se wieawn es 80-6 as eee 
574 SEs eseaces 
7,788 9,084 $282 5,061 $1,050 
—:... Ct we. socee 
fexatt Gibeek sedans binds 300 
4,080 3,696 San: adseen 8 46e0e0 
KGSR66 8 S6EGGe “00660 1,899 ecvcce 
6,692 S308 ceeses eee 
59,090 45,697 15,340 2,838 11,938 
79,617 $65,098 $15,823 $15,993 $13,28 
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United States by Countries During January, 1924 


Pneumatic Casings 
A. 


Automo! 


sile 





AN. Others 








Number Value Value 
1,785 $13,670 $50 
40 — ¢nnawe 
3,992 45,425 372 
190 Pe.  siteas 
462 i 
39 oe 80s pw ewes 
36 oe.  waehes 
364  , » Me 
155 ere 
20 140 ‘ 
1,690 24,490 1,291 
506 [a 8 eeene 
310 3,965 
a 33 
361 7,381 1,447 
631 ae 86 6 owee 
204 SS aes 
66 RE 
13,430 ek ree 
120 ' Rae 
70 ae 
24,475 $299,095 $3,160 
1,139 $22,238 $283 
14 131 
110 |: aac 
150 2,959 ia 
44 420 13 
70 PCC Sr 
651 8,590 219 
221 c ieee. 
2,266 22,216 590 
3 eS 0 4a ebas 
14 a  seense 
406 4,767 3 
384  iia-eerre 
49 594 75 
3,182 42,952 1,587 
844 7,476 166 
166 1,418 ...... 
70 1,526 37 
78 763 
9,861 $131,047 $2,973 
3,764 See ounces 
1,340 11,342 $6,910 
446 5,382 ——— 
686 10,108 274 
16° 2,489 oe 
54 .. Bree 
72 _. Mee 
50 428 eee 
391 6,438 208 
1,467 16,511 “—e 
1,561 16,055 93 
10,000 $114,903 $7,485 
2,05! Saree 8=—$ss he Hine 
317 3,388 
§52 4,770 wa 
365 3,483 $42 
320 a 8=—s “waded 
1,193 13,373 
76 . errr. 
266 ae. asses 
10,983 130,266 5,589 
40 _ Sarees 
166 heer 80s e wawne 
40 rer 
3,728 42,207 819 
20 ere 
20,117 $228,505 $6,450 


Solid Tires 


re . 
—~. Automobile 


anc 
Motor Truck Others 


Value 


1,013 
1,083 
1,029 





$79,239 





Value 


$18,548 


—— 


Pneumatic Tubes 
... 





yininaenae 
Automobile 
— ae 
Number Value 
1,736 $2,027 
"3,284 «= «5,155 
171 476 
3 21 
89 252 
20 46 
a). a 
75 109 
1,500 3,039 
625 1,069 
249 431 
8 8 
251 475 
126 397 
10,003 14,348 
12 75 
12 13 
80 130 
19,066 $29,518 
1,389 $5,372 
20 21 
86 127 
104 249 
32 53 
159 272 
665 1,190 
185 441 
1,302 2,625 
4 16 
ca Deas: * 
417 739 
272 451 
91 138 
7,140 12,529 
600 1,421 
186 339 
137 245 
69 139 
12,870 $26,381 
8,912 $16,710 
"3,190 4,803 
230 810 
965 2,179 
191 422 
29 166 
10 39 
"8600 * 1.677 
998 1,719 
1,409 2,417 
16,803 $30,942 
1,585 $2,119 
134 282 
398 849 
358 1,225 
100 102 
2,385 3,139 
&4 120 
256 514 
15,431 31,230 
1,900 3,371 
22,666 $43,034 


—, 


alue 





Hard Rubber Goods 














— —~ ——, Rubber Other 
Battery Water Drug- 
Tire Jars Other Pottles and gists’ Bath- 
Repair and Ac- Electrical Fountain Rubber ing 
Others Materials cessories Supplies Others Syringes Sundries Caps 
, Value Value Value Value Value Value Value 
BG cc ccae) apeant BE? Scccee eames 
Me isthe Saeeen ~ekeue ‘ es $164 
ae wacko svuaiee $791 1,290 
Gl sésece Setens. Soeeke <04006 deesee -Sateds 
151 £1,579 $152 817 3,652 
Nees Sem ek sear, Lanne, Ne 
Dae <adece #40600 oe “658668. “e88e0 
er eee Pe ee 126 128 irene 
WR: Ceska Cdana dein based. ea 
rikie 6 Wnt mee "7,100 63 "333 4,320 
A vances 8 ‘aeanes er 159 159 
sadaes iiaan adie Me csc 
SS xsvanw. be00ee. Geense e8enbe. sundae 1,029 
De ssases stiddn. “sag005 eaten —eaneda 644 
"'2'342 $804 ««21,711—«'17,034 = '1,365 9,849 454 
$5,632 $804 $3,290 $18,286 $1,745 $12,358 $11,712 
$1,795 $3,159 $3,489 $7,335 $1,051 10,408 $715 
csbark eatied <teeeh wialeen 50 11 
Gaaaa: it aeeik” . colawan ee Meas e aaeaa 3 
 enbect- siwees 51 os 80 . 
Soe ° «ese 25 [eer 212 31 
seeeee e806ne S0nnne 41 eeoer 60 ‘neeee 
502 20 361 729 87 1,120 
ee 06 eeecksc, wvdees ( é45008 ae ee. éensaw 
couse eusescs 6406030 eccewe 99 76 146 
a 6} beaeue $6. Cesees Ceness SERCH E “CONS ES 
86 ) TTT TT eee 51 9 
tikes m—eaees 121 eccecee peeens 147 aenees 
Hees 117 40 97 OO caters 
+o 2 61 482 893 4,232 
a «Aten wate eer 125 
12 : ‘shane Vebere ea@ens- Joon “stteae 
98 \ ere, aa ee) a 
o wavese ~ 6c6602 Pe. uktéene 
$4,203 $3,208 $4,175 $9,135 $2,234 $16,713 $915 
$2,717 $410 $1,247 $106 $264 ae 
"177 a Sa oheseee eonae,. $69 
421 ois 305 168 . are 
WEE vtinees <Ctiaee denna ~“eumeee 7 “<aeehew 
92 SE Fes eae Si A MR sesacc 
me et se ~ NIRIEME facinstocc 
, techn’ 172 ae 4«senes eee 
| fer, 35 234 112 0 -snsiee 
$4,003 $410 $2,022 $1,430 $544 $6,762 $69 
$34 — tees t0n8el ehteen “debesl  adbaad 
Saueen aR ME Gers ‘io -..... 
53 ae (eakee | - aeeaae res 
a rea 392 275 1,692" $54 
Me ysdune ueeaaee <5 Me. ‘xcevans aioe, Gade 
26... iy abies mice io. eee 31 92 
2.746 o évecus mryere Re wewduu 
Ms atu thane costa ae: susan f nens 
SUD cranes: sanded aekeuks ce OTe creo 
Te? didetive’ watusa’ spikes  Goudad . aickaak tame 
$4,743 ree $914 $1,365 $4,92 $126 


$1,149 





Rubber 
Toys, 
Balls 

and 
Balloons 
Value 


$8,806 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 
Canvas Shoes Water 
with Soles proofed Water 
B nots Shces Rubber Soles and Auto proofed 
Belting Hose Packing Thread X -_— —— + —_———_—_——,.__ Heels Cloth Clothing 
Value Value Value Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value Value : 
EXPORTED TO : 
OCEANIA 
Australia $12,674 $6,661 SEAGS snecta ereeons ‘ 288 $300 139 $202 $4,470 $2,579 
British Oceania o® . + eveces swe . ieee 182 a “ieee Adcpbdee 
French Oceania BB lkccess § =6seesee §«sevece . 792 762 we w#éeesh sears 
New Zealand 1,458 1,485 0 2,676 $8,522 988 L,S81  nccccs cvves eccces 337 4,488 
Other Oceania 69 “a. -weewee peas oe pata 194 ——— eeede eee 
Torats, OCEANIA . $14,132 $8,253 SEGES 3 ccares 2,676 $8,522 1,276 $1,881 1,307 $1,350 $20 $4,830 $7,067 
AFRICA 
British West Af " $11 : ‘ , . : _ ‘cOees “Oeteee Seeeee 458cee j«scaaees 
British South Africa 14,074 $17,089 $2,954 $166 300 $1,081 1,670 $1,471 2,640 $4,219 $735 $1,253 
British East Af " 5,275 150 . os eevece . oes ° . ooeeee 8 eseeee 8 6 (ccsece 8 6066 eeese 0 | 6leeteee 
Canary Islar ee . os ; ewes ueeee eneeer @4060x0 6sebKe 
Egypt 154 . ° eoccee ° e pevces — ‘<¢ 88000 n06666 S60 680 176 eeee 
Algeria and Tu: s0066e eveene . , ; sone ‘iiatrs neekee Gobeee scdeee' Seen 
Other French Af ww i‘taxe seawes ‘ - ones ima, dns ehheen 60065 _ 
Liberia seeees S80e08 és ° SeEsSK SOS6CR 6h0600 “200808 “oednES 200 
Morocco 144 , cosee 8 eeeees ‘ - , oe eee : covees Y) ) ee 
Portuguese Fast Africa 50 sees 36 117 wrere 96 84 | arr 
Other Portue e Africa 11 ‘ es éseus ° ‘ ‘ews cebed Sh2ee0 e0enns seewar saew 
Spanish Afri ° ee ee . ° ee eeee cess eeesee eesees eeee 8 eeeees 
Torat \ " $19 8 $17,089 $3 $166 336 $1,198 1,670 $1,471 2,736 $4,303 $1,156 $1,642 $200 
GRA I ALS $148,139 $169,472 $69,43 $83,8 2 45,885 $106,451 108,224 $98,994 190,723 $153,647 $50,325 $84,614 ~ $42,700 
Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Nine Months Ended 
December, 1922 
December 2 December, 1923 April-December 
iene, YE ae —, 
Valu Re Re- 
<MANUPA Produce exports of Produce exports of 
R er, gutta pe a, et rf Foreign of Foreign 
s Unit lon 1 e224 799 $847,811 Canada Goods Canadz Goods 
Tinit States 2] 2347 12'9] Q 600.933 : Value Value Value Value 
} [ ut * ACTURED 
ft veseees Crude and waste rubber.. $4,944 $13,260 $45,469 $46,669 
I } | _ = —<—> ea 
( Totals actured $4,944 $13,260 $45,469 $46,669 
St 7 7 1 7 
Dut , 2 32.102 MANUFACTURED 
] 4.¢ 1,163 DE deeb. setaeentensecéa $28.619 $184,995 
oO 2 27,536 Canvas shoes th rubber soles 8.004 855,683 
B s and shoes 78,010 482,111 
I | 7 l 141 628,602 Clothing. incl 
R her Q j 14¢ 84.717 proofed 1,855 13,916 
aes yer 11,797 101,862 
gutta : ' 118 2.8 2 694.563 95,348 Tires, casings 562,268 Soe 4,306,772 
Palata : 499 nrg "196 Inner tubes a ariass 55,571 pin oe 453,719 
R - ; 6.639 567.877 101,454 Pneumatic : 
=. ms Sol : 11,1! t 90,84 
T s ; 1 ¢ ” 624 4.8 6 ¢ 16.317 WE  ~eiesseneeesons $129 ° $7,226 
Other rubber manufactures 7,903 1,341 197,835 29,931 
Par M A ) ——— —_—_—— 
H 761 $ 5 635 $57,348 Total n facture $876,220 $1,470 $6,687,737 $37,157 
I . 16.71 I ls, rubber exports $881,164 $14,730 $6,733,206 $83,826 
R 6.19 ¢ 2 7 6 37 
Totals, partly manufactur 12.954 $13,409 145,182 $139,433 _ wbx 
a Manure a British Malaya Rubber Exports 
R ng ‘ q 982 “1 $111,7 ° 
H Ss gts! An official cablegram from Singapore states that the gross exports of 
I cking ;--- sees 6 Oeste es i69'343 Bete rubber from British Malaya in the month of February, 1924, amounted 
Bor Ay Be we nh ATE seer 54 10,079 743 135°592 to 19,395 tons. The amount of rubber imported was 7,440 tons, so that 
Cl thing, including waterproofed . 12°426 net exports amounted to 11,955 tons as compared with 15,818 tons in the 
— ; 9°497 corresponding month of last year. 
t water kk 8 . iinnee os »157 eamend omparativ atistics: 
Tires, solid cy forbs el a ass i9°794 67749 Appended are the comparative statistics: 
Tires, pneumatic number 2,129 65,270 674,484 1923 1924 
Inner tubes , number 766 22,071 41,420 —— ~ ——_—t——_ 
Elastic round or flat 211,416 Gross Net Gross Net 
Mats and matting 15,186 Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Cement a geccccece 35,665 Export Export Export Export 
Other rubber manufactures 1,084,478 eery TETTTETTTLT TTT Te 22,871 18,513 23,848 14,981 
—- ee ore CME ccccccscoesceses 19,907 55 
Totals, manufactured.... $2,700,166 — Painted S508 19,598 Hg 
Totals, rubber imports... $8,855,916 TI 5 cnsidievaennes 42,778 34,331 43,243 26,936 
= — oe ====—«—«—xwmnhae=E_=e=E»u@_auaeE=a=an=__e_e_e— —— os 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1924 (By Months) 
Manicoba Total 
; ; ; and Matto -—. OH FF Mis- 
Plantations Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Grosso 1924 1923 Balata cellaneous Waste 
= ary. a tons 20,611 731 181 8&8 tances . wetwes 21,611 31,197 23 249 95 
‘ebruary , - 29,977 1,501 192 93 ‘ ‘ 31,763 24,220 47 799 53 
Totals, 2 months, 1924 tons 50,588 2,232 373 181 eoeeee  cesces Saree 0tiéw Ke 70 1,048 148 
Totals. months, 1923 id: 51.169 3,237 85 154 oaenes ike i wenmes 55,417 89 654 1,066 
Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
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United States by Countries During January, 1924—Continued 


Pneumatic Casings 





. tn — Others 
Number Value Value 
2.085 $23,303 
3 45 
31,580 
505 
,433 
75 $2,000 
992 24,175 
531 4,281 
290 2,598 $2 
72 1,850 
100 7. eer 
6 $3 





UN MANUFACTURED 


Crude rubber 

From— 
Straits Scttlements ...... 
Federated Malay States... 
sritish India ........... 


Ceylon and dependencies. . 
Other Dutch Possessions in 
ee. eer 
Dutch East Indies (except 


Other Dut »ossessions 





Othe countries in East 
Indies and Pacific not 
elsewhere specified..... 

DOE sccneneensuns 

Pree er 





Gutta percha and balat 
Rubber substitutes. . 
Totals, unmanufactured 
MANUFACTURED 
foots and shoes.. pairs 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers 
Inner tubes.... 
Solid tires a 
Other rubber manufactures 


Totals, manufactured 


UN MANUFACTURED 


Waste and reclaimed rubber. 
Rubber substitutes......... 


Totals, unmanufactured. 


MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes. ..doz. pairs 
Tires and tubes 

Pneumatic 

Other covers...... 

Inner tubes 

Solid tires esevceee 
Other rubber manufactures 


manufactured 


Totals, 











Hard Rubber Goods 








Solid Tires ——— — ——, Rubber Other Rubber 
—- _ Pneumatic Tubes Battery . Water Drug- Toys, 
Aut ile ——$—$_$___A—__—_ Tire Jars _ Other Bottles and _ gists’ Bath- Balls 
anc Automobile Repair and Ac- Electrical Fountain Rubber ing and 
Motor Truck Others ————~——_-——_,,_ Others Materials cessor‘es Supplies Others Syringes Sundries Caps Balloons 
Value Value Number Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value 
$24,089 $806 ee $17 $91 $81 $125 $2,163 $2,360 
24 7... «csews 30 189 ‘ eee 
8,862 644 «1,457 81 75 ws 78 338 $50 293 
72 70 
$32.95] S206 2.021 $3,621 2,4 $ $91 $81 $203 $2.501 $50 $2,653 
167 $460 $1,25 $418 $599 
R67 O3¢ 844 $1.9€ 
24 376 So @eeene ‘e600an, Sesdve eeeen seeded 
8 62 142 4 461 
94° 444 266 
(coves «00008 11 
356 eg BAS ( ones 
. a soln ease 
GR <ancsas Naeee? <Sadade Musden @eieke -seemen cbeeneis o eens 
2,665 $5,257 $32 $2,082 $¢0060 $91 See  adecen $1,699 $1,155 $599 
$25,160 76,091 $3,129 $23,144 $4,828 $9,578 $29,846 $6,091 $44,956 $14,027 $47,593 


Imports 


January, 1923 

















932,200 


14,801 £2 





Value 








£1,119, 








United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 


January, 1924 


Pounds 





Pounds Value 
6.101.400 5,459,600 £334,644 
1,506,500 2,128,700 132,319 

328.600 2 893,700 57.561 
2.417.90 109,584 1,659,000 103,813 

g40 833 258,300 6.408 
1.1 é 412 1.883.800 8.4 

¢ R( 7 46,8 2.728 

l 7 ¢ 0 748.800 6.574 
40 1,845 
( 15¢ : 

6€ ) 3,325 
1,288 
16.600 49.800 1,942 
7.600 561 179,300 8.432 

5.11 380 7.000 3 





£819,767 

615 

)? 105,88 
4 

) 14,563,800 £928,276 

796 037 £13,053 
880 





689,800 £623,000 
108,000 210,400 
000 797,800 £833,400 
832 15,330 £25,743 




















Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
January, 1923 January, 1924 
_ - ae a - _ Prem —_ - 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UN MANUFACT RED 
Crude rubber 
To Russia. . he, weekieban eels 895,300 £50,361 
Sweden, Norway and 
Jenmark 77,100 £4,129 336,000 19,794 
Germany 2,259,200 112,646 303,700 18,715 
Belgium 263,600 307,100 16,534 
France . 2,517,900 3,083,000 180,788 
Spain 60,800 53,900 2,639 
Italy <a ; 776,600 754,500 43,920 
Austria (eee enh. theese ( seebwhen, “eenees 
DE ct eaeee, seebeean  ‘ganween 600 40 
Other European coun 
tries . : 394,900 19,244 75,400 4,655 
United States ; 1,745,400 85,058 8,819,800 525,707 
Ca 2,200 150 1,063,400 67,446 
Ot! ‘ tries 35,000 1,729 108,700 6,064 
Totals a's 8,1 £426,442 15,801,400 £936,654 
Waste and reclaimed rubbe 57 20,200 59 
Gutta percha d balata 7 12,489 64,200 6,711 
Rubber substitutes ........ cecscece ecosseces  cecccces 
T< Ss, ul i facture 8,211,300 £438,988 15,885,800 £943,724 
| 107 £34 14¢ £426 
! 
u 9,9€ 6,036 
Inner 1,110 
Solid eo 874 
Other rubber manufactures 740 
Totals, manufactured ‘ £16,034 £23,987 


Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 


Customs Districts 


January, 1923 January, 1924 

Value 
$209,549 
11,655,545 


Pounds Value Pounds 
1,434,957 882,844 
74,537,865 47,189,488 


husetts 





Maryland 2'004.793 268,338 
Los Angeles 1,073,174 192,365 181,643 
San Francisco , 600,766 130,244 13,582 
Colorado . 112.665 22,430 ohio a 
Oregon 222,400 6,610 
Totals 79,763,620 $14,310,825 49,080,330 $12,066,929 
AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTATIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES OF 


leather cloth or artificial leather rose to a value in 1923 of $325,525, 
as compared with $222,308 in 1922. Similar importations in 1923 
of waterproofed automobile cloth were estimated at $83,774, the 
total for 1922 being $65,892. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 
Paras and Caucho 
Fine Me Coarse Ca » Cameta Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta 
( Cas Case Cases ( s Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
wy la General $2 $ 4 2 
. . F. R. Her Co., Inc 67 
‘ Littlej I 38 con 
- Meyer & ‘ 4 534 
t. 6¢ Poel & Kelly, In 2 85 218 67 
I Marcu 6 By “Atalaid,”” Para 
I ‘ H. A. Astlett & ¢ : ’ 62 
, A Marcu 14 By “Polycarp,”” Brazil 
| H. A. Astlett & ¢ 34 5 | TT 
General Rubber ( 8 129 349 
Littlejohn & Cx In 54 27 204 158 
Poel & Kell I 201 44 196 319 
> . 2 t R B Vee Amste Hood Rubber ( 218 pkg 
Plantation . hah t cases Hood Rubber Co *112 pkg 
| fA ; Sing € it ss Ichnstone & ( 204 cases 
H. A. A es RUAR By Easte Pr r I hn & ( Inc 2,778 cases 
H. A. A ses TI. A. As t & ( R428 trown, Inc : 32 cases 
i D> , . 7 ( 7 Q ilstein & Co.. Inc 896 cases 
M ‘ I ( 6¢ Kelly, Inc 1,853 cases 
H. M .Pr i & ( I rn & Co., Cee 136 cases 
W s i ( 24 Metal & Produce Co., Inc 34 cases 
( : | I . & I ' Wilson Co., lr . 676 caseg 
! I I L. | -: o wed ‘ - . - » Coats Marcu 11 By “Biyo Maru,” Singapore. 
| es M st & ¢ I a. .. $ H. A Astlett & Co eo 791 cases 
‘" s€$ L. Littlejohn & ( inc 7,089 cases 
( aay Gee ; ; Poel & Kelly, Inc 1,103 case 
, VV H. Stiles & ( 1744 cases Vt Metal & Produce Co., Inc 105 cases 
Nietal & J , JO cases Chas. T. Wilson Co., In el 1,715 cases 
| r. W adi . — Marcu 11 B Cedri Live | 
B r Ee BONE anwescadeciedenes 50 cases 
+ \ \ > \ ( : + cases Marcu 11 By “City of Adelaide,” London. 
i I Metal & I ‘ [ 8 cases H. A. Astlett & ( 245 cases 
‘ ’ . ! R. Henderson & ( Inc *79 cases 
Ma By “( Pittsburg,” Far East i Rubber C *90 pkys 
| Secs —— ant rt b ' PS -—pocmcnes Marcu 12. By “President Monroe,” London 
KI ‘I etalon & 6 | 630 cases |. R. Henderson & Co., Inc hen 18 cases 
. Met : Ml By “\ I Marcn 15 By “*Montauk,”’ Antwerp 
( r. W ses] R l6 cases H. A. Astlett & Co 68 cases 
, ' ERE << j 86 cases 4Meyer & Brown, Inc........ 5,732 cases 
+ A , s I - —— “* I 21 cases Marcu 17. By “Havre Maru,” Far East. 
s 5 ‘ Ne cases ; 
Di.8 E , I 2 ~ ~s Met & P ( I 40 cases L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc i 280 cases 
—— g . Meyer & Brown, Inc.. hedies 700 cases 
, R ace Marcu By “Bar Singapore Fred Stern & Co., Inc............ 400 cases 
Gener Kk ses Chas. T. Wils a Inc 148 cases . 
F.R. H 8 cases i Africans 
HW 2 okers Marcu By “Suveric Far East 
1 T Tol sane 1] Rubber Co 1,000 cases Fesruary 25. By “Sarcoxie,”’ Bordeaux. 
 Lisele 894 cases J. T. Johnstone & ¢ Banc Sé6 cases Poel & Kelly, Inc veewene 480 bags 
Meyer & B 83 cases L. Littlej & Co., Inc 2,021 cases Fesruary 26. By “Athenia,’”’ Liverpool. 
H. Muehlste cases Poel & Kelly, Inc. Sidenses Fesl & Rely, Ene. occsicevseceses 1,526 bags 
P : 1 & K 30 cases by - H Rs - : >. PS ; ty cases Marcu 12. By “Cameronia,” Liverpool. 
we Sterr ] ses _ernon etal ¢& “roduce c 610 cases Poel & Kelly, Inc.......cccece ee 3 
Ve n Metal & ( Ir 771 cases Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc..... 388 cases odie se ™ 13 casks 
Chas. T. Wilsor 1,907 cases i 
> h - TW *39 bales : ; ARCH : By — Mariner,” Europe. Balata 
T t 431 cases L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc sees 4,088 cases 
Wm. H. S ‘ ; a = = Marcu 2. By “Benedict,” Manads. 
Feprvary 2¢ thenia,"’ Londor Marcu 4 By “Samiland,” Antwerp i sa 5 cases 
I el & Ke Ir wel TE A, A & Oh. ccscvsccnveses 57 cases Marcu 10. By “Mayaro,” French Guiana. 
H : oy Astle drow . ' a East Meyer & Brown, Inc 655 cases Middleton & Co.. Ltd............. 22 bales 
stlett cases - & . 9 
Saird ht . ‘ | —e Marcu 10. By “Haleric,” Far East Marcu 14. By “Polycarp,””’ Manads. 
> | dive « >. . c 
Paul Bertuct cases Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc. 649 coneg Paul Bertush 2. cccccccccesescoves 50 cases 
H. A. Astlett & *262 cases Hood Rubber Co eee *79 pkgs 
L. Littlejot ( 4,072 cases L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.......... 1,196 cases 7 , 
Meyer & B 1,162 cases Poel & Kelly, Inc a oe 450 cases Guayule 
H M 1eh st & 14 case 5. Se es Ce lis Pe cccawcees 224 cases Marcu 3-17th. By “Railw ays,” Mexico. 
Pot =. l 49 — Mascu 10 By “Vechtdik.” Far East. Continental Rubber Co............ 1,000 cases 
ry ~ N i cases 
Fred Stern & ll6 cases H. A. Astlett & Co... 152 cases 
Vernon Metal & 2 Co., ‘Ine 390 cases H. A. Astlett & Co , is 51 cases Rubber Latex 
Chas. T. W 1 853 cases Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc.. 60 cases q 
-ral Rubber Co ey OE 3,996 cases _ FepRvARY 25. By “Calchas,” Calicut. 
*Ar i Adolph Hirsch & Co., Inc 331 cases Vernon Metal & Produce Co., Inc.. 328 gals. 
Brazilian Rubber Exports, 1918-1922 
The followi indicates the quantity and value of rubber the figures for the year 1922 show a considerable improvement 
exported m ril during recent years. It will be noted that over those for 1921. 


Ports 
Ir 
“Vl 
I 
( a 
\ s 
Total 
} . 





t Quantity 
1s 1919 192 1921 
4 5,754 677,754 9,663.01 
1 23 10,930,743 7,258.77 
68.058 145.690 97°73 
163,519 122,136 51.34 
210.916 32,213,311 22,876,323 17,070.86 
erling 
he milreis is .54 + cents, United States currency 


Value F. O. B 
TMilréis Paper 
==, —— — oe 2 — - 
1922 1918 1919 1920 1921 
47,572,459 30,224,072 20,452,519 
> 


2 
5,913,457 13,994,117 19,849,016 


3 10,123,693 28,040,599 


8 8,963,223 42,474,083 53,854,334 

33 109,566 1,197,100 926,060 494,443 282,773 217,642 
5 15,942 831,463 867,148 341,592 89,941 36,560 

9 19,212,424 72,543,245 103,220,001 56,973,564 34,819,350 45,955,954 

3,932,567 6,101,791 3,636,532 1,195,446 1,328,685 
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Radial Cord Tire Construction 
By John A. Christie’ 


It is a well recognized fact that most motorists commonly dis- 
regard the high pressures recommended by tire makers and for 
sake of riding comfort use their tires at somewhat lower inflation. 

It was this fact that led tire engineers to develop the low pres- 
sure or balloon tire, which has found ready acceptance with 
automobilists generally. 

While balloon tires differ much in proportions, design and 
construction from ordinary standard cords they resemble the 
latter in the fact that the cords of alternate bias plies cross each 
other at right angles. However well insulated with rubber the 
individual cords may be, the fact that they cross renders possible 
more or less cutting action between cords of adjacent plies. Under 
the increased freedom of flexing characteristic of balloon tire con- 





The Loair Clincher Cord Tire 


struction it is a question whether sufficient internal heating may 
not develop to the detriment of the tire by damage to the cords 
leading to disintegration of the tire structure. It was with this 
contingency in mind that a special cord construction has been 
developed and patented.’ 

In cord tire types manufactured thus far, the usual practice is 
to build the carcass by putting the cords at various angles to the 
bead of the tire. The cords are usually applied at an angle of 
45 degrees, and alternate plies or pairs of plies cross one another 
to balance the tractive strain of the various members. 

This practice involves a defect in principle which leads to many 
tire failures. If we consider what occurs with every individual 
cord in any ply as the wheel revolves and places it in position on 
the road to take the load, it will be found that as a cord is com- 
pressed by the load this cord is crossed by other cords which have 
been released from the load strain and are being pushed back into 
normal position by the confined air. This results in a constant 
sawing action between the cords of alternate plies which converts 
part of the power delivered to the wheel into heat, which is lost. 
If the tire is overloaded or underinflated, this loss becomes quite 
perceptible. Then follows disintegration of the carcass of the 


1 Factory and production manager, The Star Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio. 
2 United States Patent No. 1,442,293. Fred B. Pfeiffer, assignor to the 
Star Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 


tire by the effect of heat on the rubber binding the plies together. 

Consideration of this principle thus shows that underinflation is 
very destructive to tire durability. If the air capacity is increased 
at the same time that the pressure is reduced, the results are not 
so disastrous, and it is upon this principle that the development 
of balloon tires has been based. However, if sufficient pressure 
is not maintained in the balloon tire, or if the increase in cross- 
section is not sufficient to take care of the lower inflation pressure, 
the injurious effects of crossed cords will follow. In fact, this is 
more certain to cause trouble because of the thinner and more 
flexible carcass of a balloon tire. 

A radical departure from the usual cord construction has been 
effected by building tires with multiple plies of cord fabric in 
which the cords are all parallel to each other and placed radially 
to the tire circumference; that is to say, the cords pass across the 
carcass at right angles from bead to bead. Therefore cords do 
not cross one another; instead they are perfectly free to flex 
independently of adjacent cords, as the load passes over them. 

The result is that the tire develops no power losses and runs 
cool even under heavy load and low air pressure. It is therefore 
not necessary to resort to large sections excessively overhanging 
the rim to eliminate disintegrating effects developed in regular 
cords. A radially built tire gives all the riding comfort afforded 
by the balloon type without resorting to large cross-sections. 

In radial cord construction the three chief known advantages of 
the balloon idea are attained, namely: (1) increased traction on 
account of Jarger road contact; (2) easier riding qualities; (3) 
added cushioning to the car, and greater resultant longevity. 


CHILE’S IMPORTS OF AMERICAN MECHANICAL GOODS 


Chile has made great advances during 1923 in her purchases 
of American mechanical rubber goods. Importations of belting, 
which in 1922 were valued at only $61,094, were more than tripled 
during 1923, the figure being $206,659. Packing more than 
doubled in value also, the 1923 estimate being $17,077, as com- 
pared with $6,141 for 1922. There was a slight falling off, how- 
ever, in the figures for hose, the 1923 total being $76,155, as 
compared with $81,606 in 1922. 

The purchase for last December alone of belting amounted to 
$63,288, more than the total value for such importations during 


the entire year of 1922. 





M. & A. M. A. ADDITIONAL EXECUTIVES 


The Motor & Accessory Manufacturers’ Association will in- 
crease its services to the automotive industry as a whole through 
the appointment of two new executives who will keep in touch 
with representative manufacturing concerns in the various auto- 
motive centers. 

J. Ross Jennings, for fourteen years associated with the industry 
and formerly connected with the Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion of Chicago, will succeed A. W. Barber as field secretary, 
while the latter will cooperate closely with the credit department 
of the organization, and make a special study of present con- 
ditions in manufacturing centers and the automotive field in 
particular. 





JAPAN HAS LARGELY INCREASED HER PURCHASES OF AMERICAN 
mechanical rubber goods during the year 1923, as compared with 
the twelve months previous. In both rubber belting and hose the 
1923 values, at $40,576 and $44,323 respectively, are more than 
for 1922, at $18,977 and $18,047. Japanese importa- 


double those 
1923 of rubber packing were valued at $92,589, as 


tions during 
compared with $70,218 in 1922. 





“PNEUMATIC Tires,” “CrupE RUBBER AND COMPOUNDING IN- 
GREDIENTS,” and “RupperR MACHINERY,” by Henry C. Pearson, 
cover these subjects in a comprehensive and authoritative manner. 
They should be in the library of every progressive rubber man. 
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THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
Factories and Main Office: TRENTON, N. J. 


Branches: 
New York Atlanta Los Angeles Cleveland 
Boston Detroit Chicago Kansas City Seattle 
London Paris Turin 














R. S. HARDY CO. 
Crude Rubber 


and 


Balata 


44 Broad Street, New York 
Telephones, Broad 0867, 0868, 0869, 0870 














AKRON -WILLIAMS 


Tire Factory Equipment 


Cores, Molds, Hydraulic Presses, Platen Presses. 
Manufacturers of all kinds _of tire building 
equipment also tire repair equipment. 


Licensed manufacturers of De Mattia Type Cores. 


Let Us Quote You on Your Requirements 


THE 


Williams Foundry and Machine Co. 


Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 




















Sion team Leake! 


ON YOUR 


PLATEN PRESSES 


and Save Costs of Distributing Heat by Using 


FLEXO KANT LEAK PIPE JOINTS 


(PATENTED) 


The connection between 
platens is < shape and con- 
sists of two pieces of pipe 
with a style “B” Flexo 
Joint at either end and a 
style “F” in the center. A 
pipe nipple of required length 
is inserted in each platen 
and the above connection 
(previously made up) is 
screwed to the nipples. 

This arrangement allows 
free movement of the plates; 
a full flow of steam at all 
times with no leaks. 

For multiple platen presses 
the connection between plates 
is made in the same manner, 
alternating first one side and 
then the other so that the 
flow of steam is from the 
upper plate down through 
each one in succession to 
the lower plate. All of the 
condensation from the press 
passes to the lower platen 
where it is drained off by a 
trap. The temperature of 
the lower platen is not suffi- 
ciently reduced by this 
method of drainage to effect 
vulcanization. 











Style “B” 





Style “F” 











“The Flexo Joints you sent us sometime ago have been given a thorough 
trial and we have found them entirely satisfactory.” 


“We now have all our swinging connections equipped with Flexo Joints 
and they are giving splendid service.” 


“Flexo Joints are entirely satisfactory and when we apply more presses 
we will use the same style and kind of joint. 


“The fact that we have not made a - ikiae requisition for pipe joints 
shows that those in use are giving perfect satisfaction and are long lived.” 

“We are using Flexo Joints on platen presses for the vulcanization of 
rubber and find them highly satisfactory.” 

“Flexo Joints on our presses are giving most excellent satisfaction.” 


Write for Bulletin and Trial Offer 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FLEXO JOINTS are patented in U. S. and Canada 
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®Our Publicity Pane 


Trade Paper Reading at Home 


+ \DE paper reading is noticeably on the increase. Execu- 
tives in every line of business are realizing as never 
before that extensive knowledge and broad vision in both 
manufacturing and merchandising activities are essential to 
Subordinates, also, .know that advancement de- 
Both are 


turning more and more to their trade papers as the recog- 


progress. 


pends largely on familiarity with these activities. 
nized clearing houses for industrial information. 


Helps in Buying, Manufacturing and Merchandising 

A well-rounded trade paper such as Tue INpIA RuBBER 
WokLD is of inestimable service to the rubber man in buy- 
ing, manufacturing and merchandising. It has ever been 
our aim to make it so, and so many leaders in the industry 
have expressed their appreciation of its value to them that 
we are amply justified in believing that we are succeeding. 
Another assurance lies in the fact that there is scarcely an 
American rubber company in any branch of the business 
not to be found on our subscription list. 


Reading for Information and for Inspiration 

While THe InpIA RupsBer Wor p is read by different 
persons for various purposes, all these various reasons are 
perhaps classifiable under two general heads. It may, in 
fact, be said that it is read for reference and for inspiration. 
Many of its departments, statistics, quotations, reviews and 
even features serve chiefly to put important facts on record 
for permanent ready reference. Those who read the paper 
chiefly for these services prefer to have it go to their offices. 

Others who read Tue INDIA RusBerR Wor vp chiefly for 
information regarding progress and opportunities fn manu- 
facturing and merchandising—in other words, for inspira- 
tion leading toward building up the quality, variety, volume 
and economy of their products—often find the atmosphere 
of their offices not conducive to beneficial reading of this 
Conferences, interviews and routine work may leave 
For that reason many rub- 


sort. 
little time for connected reading. 


ber men are having Tue INDIA RuspBerR Wor cp sent to their 
homes for reading as well as to their offices for reference. 
There in quiet relaxation and in the companionship of a 
good cigar they find that it affords more pleasure and 
profit than irregular snatchy reading during business hours. 


Why Rubber Men Read at Home 

Several companies which provide individual subscriptions 
for their various officials and executives have recognized 
this fact and acted accordingly, as in the case of one of the 
leading rubber companies of Akron, Ohio. An examination 
of our mailing list also shows that many officials and execu- 
tives of companies personally subscribe for THe INpbra 
Kupper Wortp, and that a considerable and increasing 
number of them have it sent to their homes for careful read- 
ing. This growing tendency, it is believed, indicates con- 
clusively that Tue InptA RussBer Wor cp is better serving 
its purpose, not merely as a constantly revised ready refer- 
ence guide to the trade, but as a timely and helpful textbook 
of methods, progress and opportunities. 


Club Subscriptions at Special Reduced Rates 

As to office copies, many companies subscribe for a suffi- 
cient number of copies monthly to reach their entire organi- 
zation, including officials, executives, superintendents, pur- 
chasing agents, and, through factory reading rooms, the 
foreman and ambitious operatives. For example, 7 leading 
American rubber companies average 37 copies monthly, the 
highest being 104 copies and the lowest 10; 22 American 
companies average 16 copies monthly, the highest being 104 
copies and the lowest five. The three principal Canadian 
companies average 16 copies monthly. 

For such club subscriptions the following special reduced 
rates are quoted: 1 to 4, $3.00 each; 5 to 14, $2.70 each; 
15 to 24, $2.40 each: 25 to 49, $2.25 each; 50 or more, $2.00 
each. It is not too late to take this first forward step toward 
making 1924 a year of progress for your entire personnel. 

















Waterproofed, Rubberized and Combined 


COATED FABRICS 


Single and Double Texture for Automobile Tops, Raincoats, Etc. 
Centrally Located for Middle West Shipments 


THE TOLEDO AUTO FABRICS CO. 





Toledo, Ohio 
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